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PREFACE 


The Anglican Church in America has produced systematic theologians 
like Dr. Francis J. Hall, many doctrinal teachers of the type and in the 
line of Bp. Henry Hobart and outstanding preachers of whom Phillips 
Brooks is the foremost. She has given leadership in the field of Christian 
Reunion, notably in the four points of union set forth in the “Chicago 
Quadrilateral,” as first suggested in Dr. W. R. Huntington’s essay, The 
Church Idea, accepted by the House of Bishops in 1886 and reaffirmed 
by all the Bishops of the Anglican Communion as the “Chicago-Lambeth 
Declaration.” The contributions of these men are generally known and 
appreciated, but few people realize that the American Church has also 
produced its original and constructive theologians. Foremost among 
these are William White and William Porcher DuBose. The latter has 
had wide recognition in the field of theology and is much respected in 
English circles, while White, patriarch of the American Church, is gen- 
erally known in his own land and abroad only for his outstanding leader- 
ship in the organizing of the infant Church. 

William White, chaplain to the Continental Congress throughout the 
War, presented in his prolific writings a unique theological position 
which had a share in the philosophic background of the political leaders 
of the American Revolution. His theology, which follows in the English 
tradition of the Carolinian Divines, was influenced by the various types 
of Philadelphia Liberalism and strengthened by its impact with the 
American Enlightenment. Hence while he is definitely of the English , 
line, his theology as well as his churchmanship presents a uniquely 
American point of departure and therefore deserves to take its place | 
among the important contributions to knowledge and understanding 
which have contributed to make our American Culture. 

Dr. Herbert W. Schneider, Dr. Frederick C. Grant and Dr. John T. 
McNeill have given invaluable aid and counsel in the preparation of the 
manuscript and the personnel of the libraries at Columbia University, 
Union Theological Seminary, General Theological Seminary, the Col- 
lege of Preachers and the New York Historical Society have been co- 
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operative and helpful in many ways. Furthermore, I must express my 
personal appreciation to the Rev. L. O. Forqueran of the Maryland 
Diocesan Library, Miss Mary P. Farr at the Library of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, the Rev. George W. Lamb of the Church Historical 
Society and Mr. Harvey E. Mertz, custodian of the Vault of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

SypNEY A. TEMPLE, JR. 
New York City 
January, 1946 
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of Bishop William White 
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I 
WHITE’S HERITAGE AND EDUCATION 


ISHOP WHITE played so central a part in the founding, forming 

and nurturing of the Episcopal Church in America that the ac- 
complishments wrought by his ecclesiastical activity have blinded men 
to the contributions made by his theological thought. His only biogra- 
pher, Dr. Bird Wilson, devoted practically the entire Memoir of the 
Life of the Rt. Rev. William White, D.D.* to an account of the politics 
concerned with the organization of the Episcopal Church during the 
fifty years in which White was its leading figure and guiding control.? 
His only reference to the theology of White is to be found in two sen- 
tences, the one a disclaimer, the other a deprecation: 


Of the Bishop’s theological opinions it is not designed to enter into 
a particular detail or examination. It would be too extensive an under- 
taking for the purpose of this memoir. . . . Iam aware that with re- 
gard to the theory (as it may be called) which he adopted to explain 
the effects produced by Adam’s fall upon the condition of his de- 
scendants, and which is most fully detailed and illustrated in his 
“Four Lectures on the Three-fold State of Man” and in his Compara- 
tive Views of the Calvinistic and Arminian Controversy, strong objec- 
tions will be felt and expressed by many able, learned and sincere 
Christians? 


When we find now that this “theory (as it may be called)” is one of 
White’s greatest contributions we understand that Dr. William W. Man- 
ross is correct in his statement that “even his younger contemporaries 
were unable to understand his theological position.”* Dr. Wilson who 
showed so little appreciation for White’s distinctive contribution was a 
professor at the General Theological Seminary, and a younger contem- 
porary of the bishop. His parents had been close personal friends of 
Dr. and Mrs. White before the turn of the century and he had himself 
remained a protege of the aging patriarch, having been recommended 
by him for a bishopric on at least one occasion.® But it remained for 
twentieth century historians and theologians to begin to point to the fact 
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that White had a real contribution to make in the field of theology. Dr. 
Leicester C. Lewis in writing ‘‘Notes on the Theology of Bishop White,” 
in a pamphlet Advancing the Kingdom issued to celebrate the 150th 
Anniversary of the Diocese of Pennsylvania in 1934, stated: 


Bishop White was a theologian; that is, he was in things spiritual, 
not an emotionalist but a thinker. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, he had the only theological mind in our first group of bishops. 
It was not until we come to Bishop Hobart, of New York, after 1811, 
that we find a theologian in the Episcopate at all comparable to Bishop 
White, and there is good ground for believing that Dr. Hobart even 
was more efficient as a sledge-hammer controversialist than he was a 
constructive theologian, when compared with the first Bishop of 
Pennsylvania.® 


The man who has best understood White’s theological position is Dr. 
William W. Manross, historian of the Episcopal Church, who in his 
important book, A History of the American Episcopal Church, in his 
Sketch of Bishop White and in his essay, “Dr. White’s Episcopate’’ in 
The Life and Letters of Bishop William White shows that he appreci- 
ates the unique position of the independent thought of the first bishop 
of the English line in the American Church. In the last mentioned essay 
he wrote: 


In general White’s writings show great breadth of learning and care- 
ful thought, if not brilliance. His style, however, is tortuous and in- 
volved—the style of a careful thinker but a careless writer. ‘The limita- 
tions and qualifications with which he feels obliged to modify most 
of his statements are introduced just as they occur to him, with little 
regard for coherence, so that the reader often finds it difficult to un- 
derstand what he is trying to say." 


It may be that Manross has here put his finger on one of the primary 
reasons why Bishop White’s theological writings are so little known. It 
is simply that they are so terribly difficult to read that one must often 
' study and analyze a sentence for some time in order to ascertain the 
meaning that is intended. 

A second reason for the lack of influence which White’s theology has 
suffered is to be found in his character. As suggested in the quotation 
above given from Dr. Lewis, the members of the opposition party were 
“‘sledge-hammer controversialists” while White was given to charity and 
opposed to all controversy that could be avoided. He corrected evident 
errors but did not push himself or his opinions and was given to extreme 
modesty. In the Preface to his Case of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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in the United States Considered which made him a leader of thought 
and action in the American Church at the age of thirty-four, we read: 


If it should fail of effect on account of the insufficiency of the au- 
thor, it may nevertheless be of advantage, by drawing to the subject 
the attention of others, better qualified for the undertaking.® 


Finally the position of the church historians in the period following 
White explains why the Church did not wish to understand him. Lewis 
explains this fact by stating that if we realize “that most of our Nine- 
teenth Century Church Historians, Wilberforce, Perry, Coleman, were 
High Churchmen of the moderate Anglican type, with all the psycho- 
logical stiffness natural to that school, it is very easy to understand the 
lack of sympathy and hence inaccuracy of judgment, with which the 
theology of Bishop White has been portrayed.”® Contrast this with the 
characterization which Manross makes of White and men of his school: 


‘They were disposed to emphasize, perhaps too much, the rational and 
intellectual side of Christianity, but they never yielded its super- 
natural claims altogether in favor of mere rationalism. If they were, 
as a rule, somewhat lacking in fire, they were strong in judiciousness 
and moderation, and they were capable of appreciating the value of a 
comprehensive Church.?° 


Manross and Lewis have done the Church a great service in calling 
attention to the neglect of the theological contribution of White, but 
aside from the brief essays by these two historians, only a four-page de- 
scription of White’s “Churchmanship” by Dr. Stowe in The Life and 
Letters and some random collections of Bishop White’s Opinions have 
appeared on the subject to which we now address ourselves. In the pres- 
ent study the aim will be to explore ground heretofore untouched so 
that little mention will be made of White’s activity in organizing the 
Church and of the many vicissitudes he met in accomplishing that task. 
This is thoroughly covered in his own Memoirs of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as well as in Wilson’s aforementioned work, and in all 
the American Church histories. Nor will much note be taken of his 
Catechetical Lectures nor yet many of his articles for church periodicals 
which are expository in tone and give traditional teaching on ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects. We are interested here in White’s theology and more espe- 
cially in the distinctive theological doctrines which he held. 


II 


Bishop Potter wrote of White, his predecessor in Philadelphia: “When 
seeing Bishop White with Bishop Hobart, I have often thought of 
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Melancthon and Luther, the one made for counsel, the other for action 
—the one meek, erudite, far-seeing, philosophical,—the other impulsive, 
bold, prompt.” White was quiet, charitable, opposed to all controversy 
and puritanical in some of his ideas. That he would never dance, though 
he did not condemn it in his parents or sister nor forbid it in his chil- 
dren, that he was opposed to the theatre, and that he wrote several tracts 
in opposition to this latter form of amusement showed the influence 
which had been exerted on him by the Quakers of Philadelphia. In 
Philadelphia he was born on March 27, 17447 (April 4, 1748 by the Re- 
formed Calendar); in Philadelphia he received his education; there he 
started the movement for the organization of the Episcopal Church in 
America, was elected Bishop, supervised the first American revision of 
the Prayer Book, guided the church as Presiding Bishop; there he pre- 
sided at fifty diocesan conventions; and in that city he died on July 17, 
1836. His whole ministry was spent in the United Parish of Christ 
Church and St. Peters, in which he had been baptised as an infant and 
the rectorship of which he retained to his death. 

‘The puritanic strain in White’s nature may well have come from his 
mother’s side, for this most charming and popular hostess of Philadel- 
phia came from a Quaker strain, her grandparents Abraham and Edith 
English Hewlings having been married in the Friends’ Church in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, in 1686.1? Esther Hewling’s family had, however, 
been long in the Church of England before her marriage to Thomas 
White. In the Keith controversy Abraham and his brothers had come 
into the Church and he was one of the signers of the petition sent April 2, 
1702, to the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel asking 
that John Talbot be sent among them. 

Esther, like her parents and grandparents before her, was in the 
Church of England from conviction, not from habit. She brought the 
spirit of the American convert to her children. The freshness of the 
faith of those new American proselytes to the old church was already 
making itself felt in the upper middle states and in New England, andin . 
the years to come their descendants were to bring to life a Church which 
might have died a natural death in the “establishments” of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 

A new American membership had been growing for a century before 
the independent American church was to try her wings. After the day — 
of Keith and Talbot scores more had, through the years, come over to 
the church, some in reaction against the “enthusiasm” which spread 
through the colonies in successive waves, others through the influence 
of the Prayer Book. In one case a Book of Common Prayer was found by 
a member of an Independent Church in Newport, and passed from hand 
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to hand in the community. Before the year 1735 was over eight families 
had declared for the Church.** 

Others came in because they were convinced of the soundness of its 
doctrine or of the validity of its orders. Among these the most notable 
were President Timothy Cutler of Yale and three others, university tu- 
tors and Congregational ministers of the New Haven area, including 
Samuel Johnson who was to become the first president of King’s College 
(now Columbia University). These “Yale Converts” resigned their posi- 
tions at the college commencement on September 4, 1722, and declared 
for the Church."4 In Philadelphia, the Swedes as individuals and later as 
whole congregations came into the Church of England and its successor 
in America.1> Lapsed or disgusted Presbyterians like Franklin and such 
notable Quakers as ‘Thomas the son of William Penn and his family had 
their pews in Christ Church. Not all of these were what would be called 
“strong” additions to the fabric of the American Church, though many 
brought real religious conviction and the whole movement did change 
the church from a dead establishment to that of a living religion. It was 
the heritage of this new American type of churchman that Esther White 
passed on to her son. 

As the piety of American Christianity was instilled in White by his 
mother’s precept and example, order and tradition came into his life 
through his father. Colonel Thomas White had lived one of the early 
success stories of the American heritage—the sort of true story which 
made the ambitious of the European towns flock to the new land—yet 
withal he retained the dignity and occupied the position of one de- 
scended from one of England’s “better families.’’ At his father’s table 
young William met Benjamin Franklin, the leading man in Philadel- 
phia, as he met Governor Samuel Ogle of Maryland, Dr. Richard Peters, 
Dr. Robert Jenney the Christ Church rector, Governor James Hamilton 
of the Pennsylvania Colony, and the other leading men and women of 
the colonies as they came to Philadelphia. White saw and heard gover- 
nors, lawyers, men of worldly importance as they came and went in his 
gracious home and early had instilled into him a respect for the place of 
order, duty and tradition in the affairs of men. 


Il 


White may be said to be, however, a product not simply of his parents, 
but of his time, his environment,'* and particularly of his school. His 
whole academic life was spent in the College and Academy of Philadel- 
phia which was formed under the influence of Benjamin Franklin and 
of which the Rev. William Smith was Provost from the time that the 
college curriculum was added to the Academy. 
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He who would experiment with anything from morality and politics to 
fireplaces, he who had plans for government, plans for religion, plans for 
street lights, had also a plan by which men should experiment with edu- 
cation. As early as 1743 Franklin had suggested that a school be formed 
with Dr. Richard Peters, secretary to the governor and later rector of 
Christ Church, as the head. But Dr. Peters was not interested. Six years 
later he pursued the matter further, publishing “Proposals for the Edu- 
cation of Youth in Pennsylvania” and unsuccessfully sought Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the Episcopal minister in Stratford, Connecticut (the above- 
mentioned “‘convert’’) to be rector. As a result of this publication and 
the author’s indefatigable perseverance a part of the scheme became a 
reality when the Lower Academy was formed in the same year under the 
direction of the Rev. David Martin. Martin died in 1751 and the Rev. 
Francis Allison succeeded as director of the Academy portion of the 
school, becoming Vice-Provost when the College was added three years 
later. 

Franklin sought something NEW in his school which would fit the new 
ways of a new continent. “Milton, Locke, Rollin, Turnbull and others 
generally complain,” he wrote in a footnote to the aforementioned 
piece, “that the old Method is in many Respects wrong; but long settled 
forms are not easily changed. For us who are making a Beginning, ’tis, 
at least, as easy to set out right as wrong; and therefore their Sentiments 
are on this occasion well worth our consideration.” Following the ideas 
of these English thinkers Franklin planned to experiment with a new 
sort of school—one which should not train ministers to be godly men nor 
young members of nobility to be lordly men** but which should “sup- 
ply the succeeding Age with Men qualified to serve the Public with Hon- 
our to themselves and to their Country.’’® Not according to established 
custom nor time-honored tradition should the school be established, but 
according to the need and the usefulness of what was to be learned: 


As to their stuptEs, it would be well if they could be taught every 
thing that is useful, and every thing that is ornamental: but Art is long 
and their Time is short. It is therefore propos’d that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most useful and most ornamental. Regard 
being had to the several Professions for which they are intended.”° 


Utility and benevolence proven by history with religion as a sort of 
afterthought might be taken as the theme of Franklin’s school. This 
minimizing of the place of religion and the emphasis on an instrumental 
ethic was an important differentiating characteristic of the new Academy 
—the first institution of its kind in the country in which daily chapel 
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service was not required and in which no revealed religion was taught. 
President Clapp of Yale wrote in his Religious Constitutions of the Col- 
leges (1754) that “Colleges are Societies of Ministers for training up per- 
sons for the work of the Ministry,’ but this school continued, under the 
influence of Franklin and Smith, to be a society of citizens training men 
for the important and practical vocation of citizenship. There were six 
colleges in the colonies in the eighteenth century and the Philadelphia 
College and Academy was the only one of them which was not under 
denominational control. The sort of secularized higher education which 
predominates in America today was unknown elsewhere, and White, 
under the educational influence of Smith and Franklin, was receiving an 
education significantly different from that available in any other school. 

Through this educational association White absorbed an interest in 
“common understanding” and in the practical which he carried into all 
his theological thinking and ecclesiastical activity. He could have re- 
spect neither for theology nor philosophy which like Socrates in The 
Clouds was suspended from the sky in a basket. Preaching at the conse- 
cration of Bishop Brownell in 1819 at Trinity Church, New Haven, 
he said: 


If some wise men were found, who aimed to bring philosophy from 
the clouds, to dwell on earth; that is, to apply its discoveries to the 
moral improvement of mankind; yet the benefit of their labors would 
go little further than the schools; being unlike, in this respect, to the 
powerful instructions of Christianity, which are clothed with an evi- 
dence, that opens itself to common understandings.” 


Platonism, the Schoolmen and Metaphysics were associated in White’s 
thought and he had little regard for any one of the three. “It is an old 
and true remark,” White wrote in his essay, The Analogy of the Under- 
standing and the Will,?? “that error lurks in generals, and that it is to be 
detected by the resolving a general proposition into its elements.”’ As 
Franklin brought morality down from the sky so White sought to set 
theology’s feet solidly on the ground of the empirical. Even White’s 
revealed theology rested on empirical arguments as contrasted to the 
philosophical theology of the schools and of the contemporary Platonism 
of Harvard. 


IV 


The natural religion of the Deists may truly be said to have been the 
inspiration of the school but Provost William Smith, who became head 
when the College was added to the Academy in 1754, was in Anglican 
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orders and Vice-Provost Francis Allison was a Presbyterian Divine. 
Franklin prided himself on having no religious affiliation. Provost 
Smith could acquiesce in the relegation of revealed religion to what 
seemed a secondary place not because he felt the revealed religion less 
important but because he considered that it was best approached through 
natural religion. His approach was psychological rather than historical. 
He wished to make religion natural for the pupils in order that revealed 
religion might be the more deeply impressed upon them. While a tutor 
in New York the twenty-five-year-old Smith had in 1753 published an 
essay outlining his plan for a College in this New Land.?° The essay, 
A General Idea of the College of Mirania agreed so closely with Frank- 
lin’s ideas that the two men were drawn together and as a result Smith 
was able to put his theory into practice in Philadelphia. In discussing 
the place of religion in the school of the imaginary Miranians, he wrote, 


“Though religion and goodness be a subject always in their eye, it is 
not always in their mouth. ‘They know well enough that youth are apt 
to give but cool attention to whatever has the appearance of set lec- 
tures, and formal discourses on morality; while a word dropped, as it 
were casually, by a skillful master, in a proper season, shall strike so 
much the deeper, as it is not expected, and make an impression per- 
haps never to be erased. Opportunities of this kind will never be 
wanting to the master who has himself a good heart.’’*4 


Some accused him of Latitudinarianism, of Arminianism and of lean- 
ings toward Deism; certainly he made religion natural for the men of 
the College and Academy of Philadelphia when in most parts of the 
country it was becoming increasingly polemic and unnatural. 
Through his education at Aberdeen, Smith had absorbed the utili- 
tarian philosophies which were exerting so strong an influence on all 
eighteenth century Scottish thought and he was ever more of a Newton- 
ian empiricist than a Cartesian rationalist. Hence the curriculum of the 
College was based largely on recent and secular science and philosophy, 
whereas in other colleges in America these studies were being introduced 
furtively and timidly. During his three years there White read: 


mst year: Watt’s Logic and Supplement. 
_ Locke, On Human Understanding. 
Hutcheson—Metaphysics. 
King—de Orig. Mali with notes. 
Johnson—Elementa Philosophica. 
2nd year: Dryden’s Essays and Prefaces. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. 
Martin’s Philosophy. 
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3rd year: Puffendorf by Barbeyvac. 
Locke—On Government. 
Hooker, Eccl. Polity. 
Newton Bacon’s Discourses. 
Lord Bacon’s Works. 
“Some Religious Philosopher.” 
“Holy Bible to be read daily from the Beginning, and 
now to supply to Deficiencies of the Whole.’’?5 


From the time that the student began by reading Watt’s introduction 
he was brought to respect logic for the “daily service it rendered to Wis- 
dom and Virtue and to the Affairs of common life as well as to the Sci- 
ences.’ Reason is a tool for discovery, which works first to discover the 
truths of nature, then of human nature and finally of God. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson of Connecticut exerted his influence on the stu- 
dents through his Elementa Philosophica which was largely a re-state- 
ment of Wollaston’s Anglican form of Natural Religion. ‘The main line 
of thought in the studies of this College went through Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf and Locke to Hutcheson,”® where the religious emphasis might be 
summarized in the words of the title of a book by the late archbishop of 
Canterbury, viz., Nature, Man and God. Place was found for the study 
of nature, for the investigation of human nature and for the searching 
of the direct revelation of God, “to be read daily from the Beginning, 
and now to supply the Deficiencies of the Whole,” but for review of the 
subtleties of the disputation of metaphysicians no room was found in 
the curriculum.*’ The school followed the plan set forth for the College 
of Mirania: 


The object they [Miranians] kept always in sight, was the easiest, 
simplest, and most natural method of forming youth to the Knowledge 
and exercise of private and public virtue; and therefore they did not 
scruple to reject some things commonly taught at colleges, to add 
others, and shorten or invert the order of others, as best suited their 
circumstances. . 

For, besides his revealed will, God has given intimations of his will 
to us, by appealing to our senses in the constitution of our nature, and 
the constitution and harmony of the material universe. We have only 
to reason by analogy, and correct our reasonings by these holy oracles. 
Then the least attention will convince us, that what God chiefly ex- 
pects of us here, is to love him, and all his creatures for his sake . . . to 
act a just and honest part in our social capacity: and, lastly, as much 
as possible, to repair the ruins of our nature, by improving and en- 
larging our faculties, and confirming ourselves in habits of virtue, 
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that thus we may, in some sort, be qualified to be replaced in our origi- 
nal high rank to which, through the Redeemer’s merit, we may yet 
aspire to rise, and be advanced from Stage to Stage of perfection and 
bliss, through all the endless periods of our Being. 

To say, or even think, our present span is too short for those pur- 
poses, is to charge the most High with injustice in the constitution of 
things. We have, in reality, not only time enough to obey the dictates 
of reason and religion, by learning and discharging the duties we owe 
to God and man, but sufficient left for recreation and innocent amuse- 
ment; unless we will make life too short by creating business for our- 
selves, which no way concerns us, and turning our attention to sub- 
jects which, after all our searches and researches, will make us neither 
wiser nor better than when we first set out. We must not then, bewilder 
ourselves in the search of truth, in the vast tomes of ancient school- 
men, nor in the more refined speculations of modern metaphysicians 
nor yet in the polemic writings of subtle casuists.?8 


Vv 


The greatest single philosophic influence upon White was exercised 
by the writings of John Locke. Locke’s theory formed the political phi- 
losophy of the American patriots,?® and Locke influenced the immate- 
rialism of such ““Technical Idealists” as Jonathan Edwards and Bp. 
Berkeley,*° so it is not surprising that it should form the background of 
the empirical theology of White. ‘Though he lived in the midst of the 
Enlightenment as it developed in America and in general understood 
that position he expressed neither hostility to nor enthusiasm for it. Nor 
did the prominent expressions of Deism popularized in Philadelphia 
touch him to any great extent. He was reasonable in the Lockian sense 
and held out against both Platonic Rationalism and extreme Empiri- 
cism. In his discipleship of Locke he was perhaps as thoroughgoing as 
any theologian has ever been. In opposition to the acceptance of a gift 
from Stephen Girard which was for the establishment of a college on 
whose campus no religion could be taught nor even any minister appear, 
he wrote in part: 


Perhaps there may seem an interference of the argument (i.e., argu- 
ment aforemade in opposition to acceptance of the gift) with a preju- 
dice not uncommon, that the minds of the secluded orphans would be 
sensible of impressions made on them by nature of the being of God, 
and of their responsibility to his tribunal. This is the exploded doc- 
trine of innate ideas. If there be any not yet reached by what has been 
written on the subject by John Locke, they may be referred to the ob- 
servations lately made on those born deaf and dumb, etc. 
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In the above-mentioned An Analogy of the Understanding and the Will 
White actually carried Locke’s philosophy one step further, making 
even the will ‘a blank sheet” until impression is made on it from 
without.*+ 

The negative influence of three men on White should be noted. He \ 
heard Whitefield with great anticipation in 1764 but was much disap- | 
pointed in the performance and little impressed. He was struck by the 
oratory of the preaching and determined to enter the ministry at about 
the time he first heard the famous evangelist but he was little attracted 
by the method or doctrine of Whitefield. 


The first consideration which weakened his authority with me was a 
comparison of his obligations assumed at ordination with his utter 
disregard of them; a subject new to me when his case presented it... . 

That Mr. Whitefield had some expedient, reconciling his mind to 
his deviations, cannot reasonably be doubted. But in consideration of 
what he has said in print, of his having been carried away by impres- 
sions and feelings, it is not uncharitable to class his case among the 
many in which enthusiasm, consistently with general good intention, 
leads to results not consistent with moral obligation. Of the effect, in 
former times, of his violation of the order of the Church, there was 
evidence in the many families who were known to have been drawn 
from it by becoming followers of his ministry. Facts also were related, 
which had a tendency to caution against the delusions of sudden im- 
pressions and violent agitations; it being remembered of many, that 
they had been subjects of such extravagances, without any lasting ef- 
fect, either on their religious state or on their moral conduct; and of 
many others, that they had been similarly affected, and continued to 
be professors of religion, but of such a sort, as not to induce in me an 
inclination to resemble them.*? 


He was never drawn to the enthusiasm which was so prevalent and an- 
other experience of hearing Whitefield in 1770 only strengthened his 
respect for conformity. 

A point of view with which he was not familiar came to bear upon 
him when in theological training he was introduced to the mysticism of 
Jacob Boehme (called Behmen then) and William Law. These new ideas 
came to him through the two clergymen of the Church of England in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Richard Peters and the Reverend Jacob Duché,?? who 
shared with Dr. Smith the oversight of his theological studies.?+ Dr. Pe- 
ters had come to America as assistant at Christ Church many years before 
but, because of disagreement with the then rector of Christ Church, had 
gone into the service of the governor where he continued for twenty 
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years until the death of that rector, Dr. Jenney, in 1762. White writes of 
him that, “At the age turned sixty he gave up his lucrative offices, and 
became more serious in religious concerns than at any former period of 
his life.”’* ‘This was before his call to the rectorship of Christ Church 
and was probably the occasion of his conversion to the mysticism of Law. 
We have no knowledge of the circumstances under which this change 
came, nor whence the influence on Peters originated. It is probable that 
Peters brought this teaching to the attention of Duché, an assistant of 
Christ Church who was in the first graduating class of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia. 

Duché was an outstanding orator,** but appears to have been emotion- 
ally impressionable and doctrinally unstable. We learn from White that 
he was first an enthusiastic disciple of Law, then a strong Calvinist and 
that he refused to lend Law’s works to White while under this second in- 
fluence. Later he returned to Law’s teaching and was no less enthusiastic 
in his support of that Non-Juring mystic than he had been previously. 
This same characteristic was shown by Duché when, after preaching for 
the Revolution and being elected chaplain of Congress, he wrote to 
Washington within a few weeks after the beginning of the war that he 
should give up his army and capitulate. 

The. mysticism of these two men had little influence on White. The 
only impression which he kept of Dr. Peters in later years was that be- 
cause of the influence of Boehme and Law, “from the moment of turn- 
ing the conversation to religion he was in the clouds.” It is not difficult to 
understand why a young man would get this impression of a disciple of 
Law when Law’s own biographer wrote of his works: 


The Demonstration is a book for trained theologians rather than for 
the body of communicants, and, indeed, there are not a few passages in 
it that will not be very intelligible even to trained theologians unless 
they have first read something of Behmen and have some sympathy 
with him.%” 


Duché’s wavering disposition discounted his teaching in the mind of this 
young candidate for holy orders for White could not be sympathetic 
with a theologian who was given to such “‘shifting with every wind.” 

Coupled with a personal dislike, White’s feeling that both mysticism 
and Calvinism were intellectually irresponsible made him doubly con- 
scious of the importance of the practical philosophy which formed the 
whole background of his thinking. He had learned to think empirically 
even in his study of the revealed religion of the Scriptures and it was 
this characteristic which made him a truly American theologian in the 
tradition of English Empiricism. 


2 
REVELATION AND EVIDENCE 


HE Doctrine of Revelation is primary in the theology of Bp. White 

both because in chronological order the study of Holy Scripture 
came first in his theological training and because his whole inductive 
approach to religion encouraged him to seek evidence for revelation not 
only in the Holy Scriptures, but in the observation of God’s power in 
nature and in the experimental knowledge of the nature of man. Of 
these the scriptural revelation was always primary. It contained the facts 
about God upon which alone any general lines of factual inquiry could 
be built. He brought to his study of Scripture a strong basic knowledge 
of history and historical investigation. From the English School up 
through the whole course, a study of history had been emphasized in the 
College and Academy as the basis for an evaluation of the rise and fall 
of character, the successful means to fortune and power, as well as to 
show “the Advantages of ‘Temperance, Order, Frugality, Industry, Perse- 
verance, etc.”’* Though this study of history emphasized utilitarian cri- 
teria, yet the respect for historical truth and the ability to weigh histori- 
cal evidence enabled him to defend reasonably the truth of revealed 
Christianity.’ 

It is possible that he began his Commentaries on Texts of Scripture 
as school exercises.* We know that White came to his first knowledge of 
the Epistle to the Romans through a study of Locke’s Commentary on 
that book‘ and a study of his writings shows that his whole theory of 
revelation followed Locke’s doctrine of evidence. He would agree with 
that philosopher’s statement that, “to this crying up of faith in opposi- 
tion to reason we may, I think, in good measure ascribe those absurdities 
that fill almost all the religions which possess and divide mankind.”® 
But he would go one step further and hold that by reasoning powers 
alone men do not come upon religious truths either individually or as 
organized societies. Evidence for revelation is needed and the task of 
reason is an instrumental one “‘to judge,” as Locke put it, “of the truth 
of its being a revelation, and of the significance of the words wherein it 
is delivered.’’? 
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In particular he opposed the argument for the truth of the Scriptures 
based upon internal evidence, stating that: “there are some who think 
we need no other evidence than the stamp of divinity which may be 
traced in the excellent matter contained, which, by the way, is precisely 
the argument alleged by the Mussulmans to prove the divine authority 
of their Koran.’”’® He came out strongly against the idea of word for word 
inspiration, writing that such doctrine was “dangerous error,’® and even 
dispensed with the idea that a mystical knowledge was possessed by the 
scriptural authors. This latter point is best seen when he is considering 
the argument of the Epistle to the Romans and showing that it is con- 
cerned with the doctrine of the free admission of the Gentiles to the 
promises of the Covenant and that it has reference neither to any process 
of the mind nor rules for admission to heaven. 


For if the justification spoken of had been some process in the mind; 
and if the glorification spoken of were that of heaven; it might be asked 
—Had the Apostle a knowledge of the hearts of men that he could posi- 
tively affirm concerning such things as were the subjects of their re- 
spective consciousness? Or had heaven been so opened to his view, as 
that he could assuredly determine, on every question of an admission 
to its mansions??° 


If one is going to use Paul’s words as evidence, then he has a right to 
question Paul’s method of investigation, to check Paul’s facts. Here is 
scientific method being used in a thoroughgoing manner in scriptural 
study. By this same token, the Bible “merely contains credible history, 
transmitted, like other histories, by those who were the subjects of them 
respectively, and confirmed by what is called profane history, so far as 
this has a bearing on the other.’™ 


II 


If religion is not factual, then it is meaningless to White. The funda- 
mental errors of supposing that religion is something which has only 
moral value, or on the other hand, that its basis is to be found in the 
ideal concepts of pure Being, arise, he held, from a misunderstanding of 
the intellectual faculty. Those among the Calvinists who claimed a per- 
sonal assurance of the pardon of sin by a direct communication of the 
Holy Spirit and the Quakers who seemed to feel the impulse of the inner 
voice fell into their errors not simply through the misleading of passion 
[we would call it emotion] but because they have a mistaken concept of 
the process of knowing.’? Reason is a faculty for judging concerning that 
which is fairly brought before it and its function is no different when it is 
acting in the sphere of religious knowledge. 
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White shows that Barclay “confounds two subjects, which are dis- 
tinct—the foundation of religious knowledge, which must be the being 
and the attributes of God, as they are in themselves and the knowledge 
of this foundation, which may be by immediate revelation or by some 
other mean.”1® By identifying them much is gained for the argument 
but the whole position falls, for it is based on a fallacious idea of the 
source of religious knowledge. All knowledge comes either by “infor- 
mation received by the channels of the senses, or of the exercises of the 
mind on the materials so furnished,’’!+ and the sources of religious 
knowledge are “the works of God, the course of his providence, and the 
revelation of himself in the Holy Scriptures.’’1® 

This method conceives religious knowledge on the pattern of secular 
knowledge, to be sure, but White is anxious to make that very point. ‘The 
intellectual powers themselves are as surely given by God as are the sup- 
posed immediate revelations, so that one who is using his mind is acting 
under inspiration, that is, he may be so doing if he is acting under 
grace.1° ‘The mind, like the will, has been given by God for good pur- 
pose with the possibility of acting under divine guidance—but like the 
will it is free to rebel. Reason acting wilfully and misled by passion has 
been one of the greatest elements leading to the growth of irreligion and 
the departure from God’s revelation, but under the disposition of pre- 
venient grace and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit this natural talent 
is “placed beyond the possibility of contradiction.’’*7 He would have no 
truck with those Deists who regarded the mind as naturally or inevi- 
tably tending to a knowledge of God and morality: 


If anyone should so misunderstand what has been said, as to conceive 
it to be favorable to the corrupt theory, which describes the human 
mind as naturally taking a right direction, and vice to be the result 
merely of faulty education and bad example, it would be unfair infer- 
ence and contrary to the glaring truth of man’s condition. By nature, 
he is ignorant of God and of his perfections; and without ability to 
acquire right conceptions of that only source of religious and moral 
obligation.1® 


The Deists, Calvinists, and Quakers had in common an assumption 
not acceptable to the empirical approach of White. The mind does not 
have natural moral tendencies, nor yet a direct insight into the divine 
plan. It is a tool to be used in interpreting and understanding God’s 
creation and his revelation of himself. It must work with the empirical 
facts given to the senses by God in his relation with all nature and espe- 
cially in his revealing of himself as shown in the Holy Scriptures. Under 
the disposition of Grace the mind is freed from the control of the pas- 
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sions and is able to weigh the signs of God in all of nature, in history 
and in direct revelation without error. Aid is given to the mind by the 
Holy Spirit as “a holy agency applying what is thus received, not irre- 
sistibly, but by an operation consistent with freedom—preventing us.” 


III 


White allows for immediate revelation but is not impressed by its 
importance, preferring rather the more lasting influence of mediate 
revelation. He makes reference to the Collect for Whitsuntide, stating, 
“We pray—grant that we, by the same Spirit, may have a right judgment 
in all things—which supposes an operation of the human intellect dis- 
tinct from immediate revelation.”° As a collection of scientific evidence 
is more valuable and determinative of truth than one fact attested by 
only one person, so religious inspiration has cumulative value. “A suc- 
cession of men of talent, the latter building on the discoveries of their 
predecessors, may give to the world what would not be accessible by or- 
dinary men, much less by each of them owing to the vigor of his own 
intellect.’’? White does not rule out direct inspiration but he would no 
more accept libertinism in inspiration, than he would in church govern- 
ment. God’s inspiration, like His Providence, is a chain, “a relation be- 
tween a cause and its effect, becoming itself a cause. . . . Yet, the result 
must have been in the contemplation of the Divine Mind, and has been 
the work of his Divine Hand.” 

The cumulative nature of God’s inspiration leads to the position that 
the Church must be the custodian of Holy Writ. The church is the cus- 
todian not in the sense that it is the sole or authoritative interpreter but 
that it must give leadership in the contribution of evidence for the truth 
of the revelation therein contained. The Bible is the product of the 
Church and the proof of the divine revelation must be found in the tra- 
dition and witness of the Church.”* Moreover, we may not understand 
the Gospels without studying the background, “without a knowledge, to 
be possessed at least by some, of various branches of literature, which 
contribute to the ascertaining of the true sense of the Scriptures.”** The 
Church has a duty to pursue all forms of biblical criticism and investi- 
gation if she is to know the truth of her documents which record the 
revelation of the divine,will. Here White was following Locke both in 
his respect for and investigation of revelation,?®> and was putting the 
theory of evidence on a truly empirical basis. Biblical criticism is the 
scientific methodology for ascertaining the facts about God as revealed 
by him to man. 

William White was thus an open champion of biblical criticism and of 
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historical interpretation. We do not know whether he knew of Michael's 
Introduction, which was published in 1750 and of the Conjectures*® of 
Jean Astruc which is called “the starting point of the literary and his- 
torical discrimination of the documents of the Pentateuch and of the as- 
signment of their respective ages.”?7 But it may be significant that 
White’s point of view resembles that of Semler’s first great works on the 
historical interpretation of the New Testament Canon, which appeared 
at just this time. His Abhandlung von freter Untersuchung des Canons 
was published in 1771. Semler showed that “the process out of which the 
doctrine of the canon issued was an historical and human process and 
that like everything historical, it must’be studied.”? This is just the po- 
sition at which White arrived on the basis of Locke. He had what Henry 
S. Nash has called ‘“‘the prime moral quality of the eighteenth century,” 
in that he recognized that below the surface doubts and negations there 
was “a deep, strong sense of outlying fact, of truth waiting to be known, 
of a new world of undiscovered, but discoverable things.’’°° Though 
White came too early to see fully where Biblical Criticism would lead 
and did use the study in order to verify, rather than to refute biblical 
truth, he was certainly anxious that criticism and thorough investigation 
be brought to bear on the whole written record of revelation. 


We are not surprised to find that White was interested in the higher “ 


criticism of the Bible. Those who believed in literal word for word in- 
spiration opposed the critical effort and those who were not interested 
in revelation, but in natural religion only, did not need to foster the de- 
velopment of Biblical scholarship. But those who based their religion 
empirically upon the facts of revelation were forced to examine most 
carefully the reports of the revelation as found in the Bible. 


Basing his investigation upon this critical and historical study, White 


finds that “Divine revelation is the only source of the knowledge of God, 
now or ever, in possession of mankind.” He defined his stand as, “the 
position that is in contrariety to what is speciously [a favorite word with 
White] said concerning a religion of nature, and of the foundation of it, 
in the existence of a being of infinite perfection, deducible from his 
works, and as some say, from a necessity appertaining to the subject.’’?? 
“That the works of nature,” he continues in his argument against Natu- 
ral Religion, “may be appealed to, as corroborative of the belief of the 
being of God, coming from revelation, must be confessed. But that the 
idea of him is a plant growing out of that soil, is the matter denied.’ 
Without revelation no one would ever guess at God hence all arguments 
for God are rationalizations. This is the point at which he breaks with 
Locke, but in so doing he is carrying Locke’s method through to its con- 
clusion. Locke had shown that neither the propositions of Deism nor the 
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moral postulates, are innate and White proceeds to show that they are 
not discoverable by perception of nature or “reflection.” Critical reflec- 
tion is the means of testing the reliability of information given us by 
God, i.e. the reliability of the Bible itself. 


3 


THEORY OF THE CHURCH 


ERE one to read all the Pamphlets, Newspaper Articles and off- 

cial letters which the English Church in America produced in the 
half-century from 1725 to 17751 he would be convinced that this Epis- 
copal Church was united in but one thought and purpose—that of ob- 
taining bishops. The Episcopal Church in America is well named, he 
would say, for it would seem that no section of the historic church has 
ever expressed so strong a desire for the Episcopate nor worked so ear- 
nestly and untiringly to achieve its purpose. One would think so until he 
read in a pamphlet, appearing August 8, 1782, that “There cannot be 
produced an instance of a layman in America, unless in the very infancy 
of the settlement, soliciting the introduction of a Bishop (if there has 
been any, it must have been from so few as rather to corroborate than 
weaken the sentiment conveyed); it was probably by a great majority of 
them thought a hazardous experiment.”? This fact reveals one of the 
basic complexities in the actual situation in the American Church of the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps it was because of the keenness of perception 
and the honesty of factual foundation presented in this pamphlet, The 
Case of the Episcopal Church in the United States Considered, that its 
thirty-four year old author, William White, became overnight one of the 
recognized leaders of the church in America, respected both by those 
who did and those who did not agree with him. 

William White had written no other work for publication and was 
little known outside of Philadelphia, where he was rector of the United 
Episcopal Churches. He had served as chaplain to the Congress since 
October, 1777, but even there his popularity rose slowly, for some still 
remembered against him his refusal to “beat the ecclesiastical drum”’ for 
the war. Though he had taken the side of Freedom from the beginning 
and had been among the first to take the oath of allegiance to the Colo- 
nies, he declined an invitation extended to him to preach to the local 
regiment when war preparations were evident. It was as an aftermath 
of this, that when he was elected chaplain of the Congress to succeed the 
Rev. Mr. Duché, the committee waited months to notify him of the fact, 
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and then let him know of his appointment only after the legislature had 
fled from Philadelphia to York. The appearance of The Case changed 
the whole picture. As a result of the influence of this pamphlet, White 
rose to his full stature in the Church, and came to a recognized position 
of leadership. He was awarded the first Doctor of Divinity degree from 
the College of Philadelphia (the present University of Pennsylvania) in 
1783, and was the only man considered when the time came to elect a 
bishop for Pennsylvania. 

Before it will be possible to understand the true sense and real impor- 
tance of the doctrine of the Church presented in this pamphlet it will be 
necessary to examine carefully the original text and its intention. Sey- 
eral levels of later misunderstandings, apologizings, and distortions must 
be cleared away before the outline of the original can be understood. II- 
lustrative of the treatment which White has received at the hands of those 
who revere him most is the format of the latest reprint of his pamphlet 
(1937). The whole argument of the paper lies in the fourth to the sixth 
sections which take up two-thirds of the original work and which give 
the theological basis of his position. Yet in this latest edition these sec- 
tions are printed in a much smaller type than the first three as if the edi- 
tor were apologizing for them but must include them in order to have the 
complete essay.* It has long been popular to pass the whole argument off 
with the statement that this was written only as a temporary expedient 
and that, as Dr. Stowe states, ‘“‘as soon as the prospect of peace opened, he 
suspended its distribution.’’® It is easy to show that this is not factually 
true but that Bp. White continued to defend his position throughout 
his life.® 

Dr. Lewis, in trying desperately to make White a High-Churchman, 
defends him by claiming that really he said nothing: 


All that the rector of Christ Church suggested was that, if by hypothe- 
sis the Church in the Colonies could not ultimately receive Episcopal 
government, they would try to get on as best they could without it. I 
suggest that there is not the slightest iota of heresy in such a view.’ 


We must turn to Dr. Manross to find a guide-post pointing in the right 
direction for an approach to the understanding of White’s position. In 
his Sketch of Bishop White he stated, 


It was the Living Church, not some dead ecclesiastical theory, to which 
he gave his love, and he knew that a living body must sometimes 
change its habits to adapt itself to a new environment.*® 


It is in the light of this change of the living habits of a living body that 
the new doctrine is to be understood. Dr. Stowe is close to the truth 
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when he stated that “A Free Church in a Free State . . . was and is the 
supreme contribution of American Christianity to the Holy Catholic 
Church,’’® but the differentiation may better be called Democratic 
Catholicism, than Free Catholicism, for it is the democratic basis of the 
Catholic Church which White emphasized. 

This is not to say that too much should be assumed of the connection 
between the constitutional form of the Episcopal Church in America and 
of the American Constitution. It is not true that the men who made the 
Federal Government also formed the Episcopal Church. Some Episco- 
palians were active in forming the government but it is doubtful if any 
of the men who attended the Constitutional Convention were delegates 
to the early conventions of the Episcopal Church. No, what similarity 
there is comes less through common personal leadership than through 
the identity of underlying philosophy. John Locke’s theory has been 
called “the philosophy of the American Revolution,” and the American 
Episcopal Church took its form from an outline laid down in White’s 
Case, which likewise found its basis in Locke’s theory of government.?° 


II 


White’s empirical method and respect for factual truth were shown by 
his opening premise already stated, namely, that the body of the Church 
really had made no move toward requesting bishops. Yet, “It may be 
presumed,” he began in the Preface, “that the members of the Episcopal 
Churches, some from conviction, and others from the influence of ancient 
habits, entertain a preference for their communion.’’!! With these bal- 
anced facts before him he proceeded to ascertain upon what principle 
and by what means the Catholic Church should be continued in this 
nation. Using material supplied by English and Scotch philosophers, 
Church Fathers, and the English theologians of the Reformation, he 
brought forth a doctrine of the church which was forged in the heat of 
the Revolution and forced into the open by the immediate necessity of 
» the times.1? Yet he found in this essay the truest conception of the Church 
Catholic, the complete development of the Anglican ecclesiastical idea, 
and the differentiation which still characterizes the American Church 
idea. 

He states his purpose as based upon the instrumental and practical 
concepts of piety and morals, continuation of public worship, and the 
civil happiness of the community,1* and declares at the beginning of 
Chapter II that a solution based on speculation or private judgment 
will avail nought, but that any consideration must be based on the facts 
of the situation as found.’* His third major premise is that the laymen 
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shall have an important if not the primary place in the church govern- 
ment. ‘They shall meet in one body with the clergy to make regulations 
for the church, shall have a hand in electing “the superior order of min- 
isters,” i.e., bishops, and shall share the power even of the deprivation 
of the same. He defends this broad basis for the church by quoting 
Hooker, ‘“‘when all that the wisdom of all sorts (i.e., by the leadership of 
the clergy) can do is done for the devising of laws in the Church, it is the 
general consent of all that giveth them the form and vigor of laws,’’® 
but he is frankly following Locke’s theory of government, in which the 
will of the people is determinative. 

The right of the laity to have a voice in the election of bishops was not 
denied them in the Roman Church, he argues, until the tenth or eleventh 
century and in England it was “an usurpation of the Crown at the Nor- 
man conquest, since confirmed by acts of Parliament.”1¢ But White’s 
purpose was not simply to revive ancient ideas. In America, outside the 
states with religious establishments, the laymen had actually been the 
church. In some places they had supported the clergy from the begin- 
ning, in others the $.P.G. had provided for the missionaries, but in 
practically every case the few faithful laymen met first and called for 
the ministry to be sent to them. The Episcopal Church in America had 
come up from the grass roots of the laity and one who knew the American 
scene so well could not conceive of a Church which was not founded 
upon the laity, rather than dependent upon a hierarchy. He strikes at 
the heart of the matter when he reminds the reader that in England the 
dioceses were formed before parishes so that the whole diocese is truly 
one flock, ‘without the idea of its being necessarily divided into smaller 
communities.”+7 In America the opposite is true; the parish is the unit 
not the diocese. Hence in America there will be retained ‘in each church 
every power that need not be delegated for the good of the whole,” and 
there “will be an equality of the churches, and not, as in England, the 
subjection of all parish churches to their respective cathedrals.”’1® ‘This 
might be called the inductive conception of the church which begins with 
the particular religious communities or parishes and thence argues to the 
central government, rather than coming from the “universal,” be he 
king or pope, and radiating downward. 


III 


The American Church, argued White, is not simply different from the 
English in organization, it is built upon a different conception of what 
makes the Church catholic. The third chapter of the pamphlet is that in 
which the church organization is outlined, and, as is to be expected, it is 
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the section best known in the church though considered by White as 
least important and as being a sketch, incomplete even according to his 
own ideas.?® It is interesting, here, that White conceived of a Bishop in 
more primitive form than that which the church did accept. For him a 
bishop was to be a “permanent president, who, in conjunction with 
other clergymen to be also appointed by the body, may exercise such 
powers as are purely spiritual, particularly that of admitting to the min- 
istry.’’?° This is a picture of the bishops and presbyters which probably 
approaches closely the form of church organization which held in the 
earliest Christian centuries but was, of course, too close to congrega- 
tional and dissenting doctrines to be welcomed by the Episcopal clergy.?+ 

The concluding three chapters deal with the “succession supposed nec- 
essary [the italics are mine] to constitute the Episcopal character,’? and 
begin with the premise that “the general opinion of the churches in 
question [on this matter] is of peculiar importance.” He does not have 
in mind the forsaking of the three orders, though he can call Episcopacy 
a “ceremony”: 


This [the immediate execution of the plan] is founded on the pre- 
sumption that the worship of God and the instruction and reforma- 
tion of the people are the principal objects of ecclesiastical discipline; 
if so, to relinquish them from a scrupulous adherence to Episcopacy 1s 
sacrificing the substance to the ceremony.” 


When White writes that he would include “a general approbation of 
Episcopacy,”?+ he does not mean, as it sounds in modern English, a 
“meaningless acquiescence.’’ One must be familiar with the dignified re- 
serve shown in all his writing to understand that by those words he 
means a “thoroughgoing approval and acceptance” as founded on the 
preceding sentiments and included in the proposed frame of govern- 
ment. He believed that he had actually incorporated the fundamental 
principles of true ‘Episcopacy in his plan, for he reminds us that “In 
early ages of the Church it was customary to debate and determine in 
general concourse of all Christians in any city, among whom the Bishop 
was no more than president.”?> Remember that in the temporary and 
immediate plan as set forth in Chapter III permanent presidents were 
to be elected. 

He now launches into the most important question—does Episcopacy 
and validity of ordination really depend upon the succession? Here he 
appeals to the authorities to show that his conception of the church is in 
line with the development of Anglican theology. His argument in Chap- 
ter V is threefold: (1) He shows that temporary departure from Episco- 
pacy is warranted by the Church of England doctrine. If Episcopacy were 
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as binding as Baptism or Holy Communion she would state more than 
that this was “not repugnant to the word of God” (Article 36) and some- 
thing which was “holding from the Apostles’ time’’ (Preface to the Or- 
dinal). (2) In practice, men with non-episcopal ordination who returned 
from exile at the time of Elizabeth were admitted to benefices and one 
was made a Dean. The refusal of such action at the time of the Restora- 
tion resulted from the fact that the church was then “less intent on con- 
ciliation than on retaliation.” (3) The Principle upon which the Epis- 
copacy is based is most strongly shown by the arguments of Hooker and 
Hoadly, “which show only that it is proven to be of Apostolic Origin by 
the testimonies of the ancient fathers and from the improbability that so 
great an innovation (as some conceive it) could have found general and 
peaceable possession in the second or third century when Episcopacy is 
on both sides acknowledged to have been prevalent.’ This, White holds, 
shows only that it was “the best, all circumstances at that time con- 
siclered./\27 

Taking the arguments of those who believe in the divine institution 
of Episcopacy, which he did not hold,?* he showed that even they con- 
sidered it a matter of Ecclesiastical Polity, rather than of necessity, and 
that it was “necessary only where it could be had.’’?® For these reasons he 
holds that this American idea of Episcopacy is consistent with Church 
of England doctrine: 


Now if even those who hold Episcopacy to be of divine right, conceive 
the obligation to it to be not binding when that idea would be de- 
structive of public worship, much more must they think so, who indeed 
venerate and prefer that form as the most ancient and eligible, but 
without any idea of divine right in the case. This the author believes 
to be the sentiment of the great body of Episcopalians in America; 
in which respect they have in their favor, unquestionably, the sense of 
the Church of England, and, as he believes, the opinions of her most 
distinguished prelates, for piety, virtue, and abilities.*° 


Hooker held that, “we are not simply and without exception to urge a 
lineal descent of power from the apostles by continual succession, in 
every effectual ordination,’ and Dr. Bernard conceded that, “in places 
where bishops cannot be had, the ordination of presbyters stands 
valid.’’®? ‘Therefore when the American Church could receive the suc- 
cession conditional ordination should be submitted to ‘“‘without ac- 
knowledging the nullity of the former.’’’* 

How does this differ from the Presbyterian or any other separatist con- 
ception of ordination? The point is that where Episcopal ordination is 
available, those separating themselves are “‘not only without, but in op- 
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position to bishops,’’** so in opposition to the church. The church, the 
catholic body of all Christians, in the direct line in all times, is the de- 
terminative factor. White holds that the Christian Church is a continua- 
tion not only of the Apostolic but also of the Jewish and makes much of 
this in his major work, The Comparative Views of the Calvinists and 
Arminians. He states: 


It is generally believed by Christians, that the church now on earth is 
the continuation of a body essentially the same, from the promise of a 
Redeemer in paradise, to the consummation of his work in the end of 
time.* 


Those who separate themselves from the line of the ancient church 
and her succession, even though they be all Christians of any given age, 
do not have the Church, for the Apostolic members are a part of the 
church catholic. In like manner they who would trace all to any one age 
in the past, not taking account of the present generations, have less than 
the full church basis. But—and here is the important point—when any 
body of Christians is separated from the body catholic by forces beyond 
its control, unity among the greatest possible number of particular 
Christians is to be achieved and from this source may be generated the 
same orders which the apostolic church produced, bishops, priests, and 
deacons—in the same way, for the same reason, by the same power. 

‘This argument which contends that the whole church is the source of 
orders is conclusively emphasized in the last pages of the pamphlet. 
Cranmer said, as is quoted in Bp. Burnet’s History of the Reformation,*° 
that in the case of necessity a prince could make bishops and priests. From 
this White concludes that, “If a Christian King may on an emergency 
constitute a bishop, much more may the whole body of the churches 
interested. . . . If a prince would be justifiable in taking such a step, 
rather than have recourse to the spiritual authority of some neighboring 
and allied kingdoms, much more should we, who labor under peculiar 
political difficulties. . . . If a prince ought to do this from concern for 
the spiritual welfare of his subjects, much rather ought we, for that of 
ourselves and our children.”** 

At first sight there seems little difference between the Prince appoint- 
ing bishops, and the people having a hand in electing bishops; in Parlia- 
ment ratifying Prayer Book changes, and congregational representatives 
determining Prayer Book decisions. But the two start from opposite ends 
and represent wholly different conceptions of the Church. This doctrine 
of Church order stands in relation to English theory of Church Order 
as John Locke’s Treatise Concerning Government stands apart from Sir 
Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha. In the old dispensation the authority came 
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from above, whether from Roman Pope, English Prince, or Prussian 
Elector, from school of Cardinals or body of Parliament. In the new 
land a new idea of catholic order had come, an order set upon the broad 
base of the whole of the Church Catholic. 


IV 


The importance of White’s position can best be appreciated when it 
is seen between the extremes of Seabury’s group in Connecticut on the 
one hand and the King’s Chapel congregation in Boston on the other. 
‘Too often when one thinks of the middle of the road position, he pic- 
tures a condition similar to that of a country lane which has two well- 
used tracks for the wheels to travel on. In between is that unused por- 
tion overgrown with weeds which represents the Via Media. In White’s 
case, however, the middle was more to be compared with the ridge of a 
roof, representing the high point of orthodoxy which falls off sharply on 
either side. His position was opposed equally by the separatists of Bos- 
ton and the extremists of Connecticut whose letters may be found in the 
Appendix to Wilson’s Memoir of Bp. White. 

Mr. Charles Miller wrote to Dr. White, asking that King’s Chapel re- 
tain the right of sending ministers for episcopal ordination, though they 
were completely converted to Unitarianism. Because they still believed 
in Episcopal ordination, “‘they hoped . . . that their brethren would not 
deem it either politic or charitable to reject them from their communion 
merely on account of a difference of opinion.” Several exchanges of let- 
ters followed in which Miller claimed the right of any one congregation 
to depart and set up its own church. White agreeing, ““That however de- 
sirable the unity of the Church, greater regard is to be had for the truth,” 
he denied that a congregation had any right to establish itself, apart from 
the Church. Any man has a right to depart from a church which he con- 
siders erroneous, but so “the church may adhere to what she conceives to 
be the substance of Christian doctrine, and require it in all her members, 
without the least uncharitableness towards those who are not willing, on 
her conditions, to be of the number.’’ Democracy, the basing of the 
Church on the strength of her members, is not to agree to libertinism in 
which each may set up his own Church, and “Episcopal government 

. . supposes, let the authority of bishops be more or less, that the flock 
is under a diocesan, and not under congregational discipline.” ‘To trans- 
late it to logical terms, the inductive conception of the church does not 
mean that the particular is final—the particular is a particular only as it 
leads to the universal.*® 

No less schismatic was the other slope of the roof, the authoritarian 
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separatism of Seabury and a few clergymen of Connecticut. With no basic 
foundation derived from the church the ministers came together and 
decided to send one of their number to England to get “‘the succession.” 
When Seabury went to England the bishops realized that this was not a 
church seeking an Episcopate, but a man who desired the magic touch 
from above. Because he did not have the American Church behind him 
he was refused by the English Archbishops and was forced to go to Scot- 
land for consecration.*® 

The English bishops agreed with the American laymen and presbyters 
who had sent White, Provost and Madison to them for ordination that 
there can be no universal without particulars and no Episcopacy with- 
out a church. 

White was neither a mere moderator between two positions, nor a 
diplomat extraordinary who clutched at the easiest solution. When 
others were arguing the value or necessity of Episcopacy, he struck at the 
root of things, the doctrine of the Church, the source of final power, 
from which even Episcopacy must receive its authority. As Laud had 
held, the power does not flow into the Church through the Pope, nor 
through any succession of men, but from Christ into the whole body. 
White came to show and to carry forward the dynamic Anglican position 
and to lead those who had gone astray, to the right or to the left, back 
to the high road of a full understanding of the church catholic. 


4 


ON THE STATE OF MAN 


LL of Bishop White’s writings were directed to a particular pur- 
A pose, designed to meet a definite contemporary situation. In this 
sense he was what William James called an “Anti-gnostic” in his the- 
ology and to that extent illustrates a pragmatic temper. He was pri- 
marily a Christian and his theology came as an outgrowth of the Chris- 
tian life. Reason is not something to be worshipped; it is a tool to be 
used. White made a contribution to Christian thought not because he 
sat in an ivory tower and rethought the great traditional doctrines, but 
because he did face squarely the problems of Christianity as he met them 
and sought for a solution based upon facts as he experienced them. In 
the hands of White reason was a trustworthy tool and a keen one. It is 
easy to oversimplify the situation by supposing that White’s thought is 
now obsolete because some of the particular problems to which he ad- 
dressed himself are no longer of great concern to Christians. Especially 
in this true in the case of his major work, Comparative Views of the Con- 
troversy between the Calvinists and Arminians.t That controversy has 
chiefly historical interest today and the doctrine of Predestination is no 
longer of great concern in any church. But the Christian doctrine of man 
is as important today as it ever was and in his answers to the Calvinists 
and Arminians White erects a strong and, in many ways, unique position. 

Bird Wilson, White’s biographer, who has practically nothing to say 
about the Bishop’s theological position, does tempt one to further en- 
quiry by stating that White’s theory of the condition of man, which is 
detailed in the above mentioned work and in his Four Lectures on the 
Three-fold State of Man, “is one which would meet the objections of 
many learned theologians of his day.”’? The Four Lectures on the Three- 
fold State of Man are lost,? but from the arguments of his Comparative 
Views we can reconstruct what the three states of man are according to 
his Lectures and sketch the general outlines of this doctrine, which is 
closer to the thought of the church today than it was at the time of Dr. 
Wilson’s writing of his Memoir. The “‘states,” 1.e., Before Adam, From 
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Adam to Christ, and Since the Incarnation, are known to us through his 
Comparative Views. 

The first volume of this major work is of the greatest interest theo- 
logically, for it considers the Views under comparison in the light of (1) 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, (2) Holy Scripture generally, and (3) 
the opinions of the Early Fathers, while the second volume is a historical 
review considering (4) A Comparison . . . with the Doctrines of the 
Episcopal Church. As would be expected, throughout both volumes \ 
White considers in a careful and rather exhaustive manner the opinions 
of the most prominent Calvinist writers and theologians, Witsius and 
Francis Turretin, Toplady, and Haweis, Edwards and Witherspoon+ 
and others of lesser stature. Because we are interested here in positive 
theological contributions rather than in nineteenth century controversy 
the particular points of difference will be little noted. Suffice it to state 
that the author “conceives of the peculiarities of Calvinism, that they are 
human inventions; introduced at no very early period, into Christian 
theology, on which the scriptures are silent.’ 

He holds that this is an error into which Augustine® fell in the early 
part of the fifth century when, in the heat of the Pelagian controversy 
he was driven to extremes which contradicted his former writings and 
those of the other Church Fathers.” Certain metaphysical assumptions 
and interpretations had been added to the scriptural sense of the term 
“predestined” in the early fourth century which are not found in the 
writings of Clement of Rome and Ignatius. ‘The fourth century Fathers, 
Chrysostom and the others, had written in reference to questions agitated 
by the philosophers. ‘““The result of this was the taking of predestination 
from its original sphere, and the applying of it to individual condition 
in another life; still however, in connection with prescience, on which 
predestination was held to have been grounded.”* Augustine made the 
next great step from predestination through prescience to discriminating 
predestination which precluded a great proportion of mankind from the 
possibility of being saved. Eleven hundred years later, at the time of the 
Reformation,® ‘‘the theory of final perseverance of the saints was added 
and more recently the whole has been allied with philosophic neces- 
sity. (1? 

The cumulative tendency shown in the history of the doctrine makes 
an appropriate illustration of what White would call “the recurring pat- 
tern of the Fall.” Reason divorced from Revelation takes man on the 
downward path away from God as surely as does passion divorced from 
grace and religious education. These erring theologians had made refer- 
ence to the scriptures but had not, in White’s sense, referred to the scrip- 
tures as the sole source of empirical facts concerning God and used the 
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reason merely as a tool. Non-empirical metaphysics has no place in the- 
ology, which is a system of truths known about God, not of theories about 
Him conceived as possible or probable.1 Because so much Calvinistic 
doctrine is built upon texts from the Epistles, White’s quotation from 
Locke’s paraphrase is pertinent: “these sober, inquisitive readers [i.e., 
those with empirical approach] had a mind to see nothing in St. Paul’s 
epistles, but just what he meant; whereas those others of a quicker and 
gayer sight [viz., the theologians aforementioned] could see in them what 
they pleased.”’}? 

So much “creative theology” is even today built upon “‘free’’ inter- 
pretation of the Epistle to the Romans that it will be no time lost to note 
briefly White’s interpretation of that Epistle and his way of reaching the 
conclusion “that there is no evidence in the composition [Epistle to the 
Romans], of there having crossed his [Paul’s] mind, during the writing of 
it, a single thought on either side of any one of the points comprehended 
in the controversy.”* White shows that the Epistle is not perceptive, but 
argumentative and that the first eleven chapters are written to prove 
that the Christians may be and are destined [elect] to be partakers of the 
covenant with the Jews without submitting to the Levitical Law. The 
summary of the argument is found in the goth and goth verses of the 8th 
chapter: 


For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, that he might be the first born among many 
brethren. Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also called; 
and whom he called, them he also justified; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.4 

The spirit of the sentiment seems to be, that, in contrariety to the 
opinion of there being no admission to a state of covenant with God, 
except agreeably to the institutions of the law, he had, before the giv- 
ing of the law, declared his purpose of extending the covenant to the 
Gentiles; as had been shown in a preceding part of the Epistle; that ac- 
cordingly, there was a foreknowledge and a predestination of Gentile 
converts, disengaged from rituals, which had not been ordained, until 
after the declaration of the said purpose and decree; that not only so, 
there had been a call given by the ministry of the word; and a compli- 
ance with the call, on the part of the then Gentile professors; and that, 
in addition still—for the Apostle should be considered as now going 
on, from the matter in dispute, to an undisputed fact—they who were 
called had been justified, or authoritatively declared righteous in the 
sight of God; and glorified, by a portion of the Spirit of Glory’s resting 
on them; these two particulars having been demonstrated, by the mi- 
raculous gifts of the Holy Ghost.*® 
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Election determined the group which may partake of the Covenant, as 
constituting future believers the members of a certain body—a peculium 
—a church, which was to be established in the world by the Omnipotence, 
and sustained in it by the Providence of God.*° 

The second volume is devoted to proving that this election of a visible 
group on earth was the true doctrine of the Church of England which 
was more influenced by Lutheranism than by Calvin’s teaching, but on 
the whole went back to the Fathers.17 He claims that the 17th Article 
allows for predestination by groups, not limiting it to individuals,?® but 
he did actually urge the omitting of the Thirty Nine Articles from the 
American revision of the Prayer Book because of the Calvinistic taint to 
be seen therein. He notes that of the three places where elect is used in 
the English Prayer Book (outside the Articles) it is retained in the 
American only in one, wherein the prayer reads, ‘who has knit together 
thine elect in one communion and fellowship, in the mystical body of 
thy Son.’’® Here, in agreement with White’s position, election is con- 
ceived of as including a group, not as choosing out individuals. 


II 


All who were in the Jewish dispensation after Adam were heirs in 
mortality for since the Fall, immortality has been lost to mankind.?° 
Paul was basing his argument on that to which the Jews would agree, 
“Let the matter be supposed designed of the universality of mortality 
through Adam; and then the Apostle presumes nothing, but what would 
be admitted by every Jew; and the reasoning founded on such conceded 
fact, is pertinent and conclusive.”?+ Mortality, not immorality, was in- 
herited from Adam by all men. Romans 12:5 meant that in Adam all 
men become subject to the consequences of sin, that is, to physical death, 
a known dispensation, “passing before the eyes of all and not to be in- 
volved in metaphysical disquisition.’”’?? ‘This inheritance comes neither 
by imputation nor through federal headship, for the former would at- 
tribute to God a judgment known only among the most barbarous of 
men?’ and the latter would mean “‘a forfeiture of everlasting life and an 
entailment of everlasting misery, by representation; while yet, the per- 
sons so deeply concerned had no voice in the appointment of their 
proxy.”4 ‘That would be condemnation without representation. On the 
other hand, had God granted particular privileges to Adam on certain 
conditions he would not have been bound to keep those same privileges 
for future generations, so could have withdrawn them. When Adam 
broke the provisions of the original conditions, it would be expected 
that God should withdraw the privileges.?5 
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The important point is that mortality with all its weakness and temp- 
tation is the state of man in “original sin’’ whatever we may think of any 
theories of the Fall. The late Bishop Wilson, writing recently in Faith 
and Practice, states a similar theory of original righteousness and the 
“corrupting influences” of the Fall: Originally God created man fully 
equipped for a perfect response to the Divine Will. Man chose his own 
way rather than God’s way, and so sin entered into the world with all 
its corrupting influences.’’6 

Whereas Edwards spoke of the condemnation through the federal 
headship resulting in the mortal situation, White made this mortality 
the fact of the Fall, not the result. There was no discriminatory decree. 
In the Fall man became mortal when he was found unworthy, by Adam’s 
sin, of immortality. } 

This leads to the more important emphasis upon the fact that there is 
therefore not total depravity in man. Man, as born in Adam, has a mere 
animal life in that he inherits this diseased human nature,?? but does not 
have a natural hatred for God.?* White, like Hooker, saw good in the 
wholesome instincts of rational human nature, and realized that the per- 
version of good desire makes the evil.?? But good desires are always there 
ready to be corrected; they are not lost in total depravity, only weakened 
so that under temptation natural man falls into sin.*° As a matter of fact 
youth naturally leans toward the love of God and of neighbor but departs 
that direction when he meets temptations without the help of grace. 
“The resulting irregular desires can be kept within limits by prudence 
but can be subdued only by divine grace.”*+ 

White took issue very strongly with Hume’s doctrine of the develop- 
ment of religion from a low state.*? He felt sure that the religions of the 
great prehistoric civilizations were monotheistic and that religion, sepa- 
rated from revelation, had descended to polytheism, basing his posi- 
tion on the best-known authorities of his day.*? This fitted in well with 
the theory of original righteousness and the Fall. We are but following 
White’s own method when we discard this theory of religious history 
which has been proven false by the facts we now have, in our knowledge 
of earlier religions. Would we not also have the right to follow the bibli- 
cal scholarship which he championed** and now to take it as a truth 
empirically determined that the story of Adam is not a history of actual 
events but a symbolic story put into the Bible at a relatively late date? 
We have facts to use which were unknown to Paul as well as to the au- 
thor under consideration and to follow the method of the latter we must 
honestly base our theology upon those known particulars. May we not, 
then, discard the theory of original righteousness and the Fall, retaining 
White’s conception of the existing state of man as one in which we are in 
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“original sin.” Original is here used as primary or psychologically funda- 
mental rather than first in point of time. It is the condition recognized by 
Paul when he wrote that he did what he would not and was impotent to 
do that which he wished,** and called by White the mere animal nature 
of man.*¢ 

This would reduce Bp. White’s Three-fold State of Man to a two-fold 
state but it would make man no less in the position of one standing in the 
need of grace and dependent upon the merit of Christ for salvation. Does 
modern theology need, or the Gospel require a doctrine of Original 
Righteousness and the Fall in order to make real its important basic 
tenet of Original Sin? I think not. Rather, I believe that we can discard 
all reference to Adam and the Fall and agree with White that what he 
would call the middle state of man is certainly the present condition in 
which men find themselves. Original sin is in fact the mortal nature of 
man, a nature too weak to do good without the guidance of revelation 
and the prevenient aid of divine grace. Before the time of the Incarna- 
tion all was contained under the condition of this original sin. 


Ill 


Some modern theologians have so strongly emphasized the place of 
sin in Christian doctrine that to all intents and purposes nature and 
human nature are no different as a result of the coming of Christ and 
thus they have made the Incarnation to be of little practical effect. 
Others have built so much upon the merit obtained in the crucifixion for 
the atonement of mankind with God that the Fall has no important place 
in dogma. From what has gone before it will be seen that White fell 
into neither of these extremes, but Mee the Incarnation a Resurrec- 
tion of Christ in reality the “‘crisis” in the “state of man.” 

“As in Adam all die, so in Christ all are made alive” was translated 
very literally to méan that as in the first man men fell to mortality, so in 
the last man they had the means to rise to immortality. The emphasis 
here is not put upon sin and righteousness as the alternatives. Those are 
respectively the resulting act of the condition in which man finds him- 
self when he is too weak to resist temptation and the step by which in 
obedience he may share the promise of redemption. The crucifixion was 
inevitable, for it necessarily marked the end of the old dispensation. 
Mortality was squarely met in the crucifixion and was overcome on the 
third day. The resurrection proved an immortality which might have 
been hoped for on the ground of rational deduction, but could never 
have been assumed without the empirical fact.87 This entrance of im- 
mortality into the human scene made actual the possibility that all men 
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might be placed in a new relationship with God—that human nature it- 
self could become different.* 

Here again we meet with White’s insistence on the factual basis for his 
theology. If the resurrection is not empirically true then Christianity has 
no basis. Not only does he emphasize the necessity for having revelation 
as the basis of his theology, but he insists that the value of Christianity 
depends upon the truth of the gospel record. In days when critical theo- 
logians and moral philosophers talk of the value of religions as being in 
some manner apart from the truth content of their respective historical 
foundations, it is refreshing to rediscover a theology which is willing to 
stand or fall on the facts which it professes.*? Christian theology for 
White is not based on ultimate possibilities but on historic occurrences. 

The Grace imparted through the Incarnation and continued in 
Christ’s influence over men’s hearts in the new dispensation does not 
bring an automatic change to all nature, nor yet cause effective trans- 
formation in certain elect persons.*° Grace is free, else why would the 
Gospel be called the “Good News’’? But this free grace is only persuasive 
and requires the proper response from men. His contention that some re- 
sponse from man is needed is not meant to suggest that man may of his 
own power avail anything for his redemption. “No man can, of his own 
strength, raise himself above this condition . . . or even make the least 
advance to that effect.’’*+ All the merit is Christ’s, and ‘“‘the way in which 
the merits of Christ avail us, is not by imputation; which would include 
a transfer of merit, and therefore detract from the freedom of the grace; 
but it is the procuring cause . . . a pledge of dutiful submission in the 
future. . . . Faith, repentance, and obedience are the means by which 
the grace operates to our final salvation.’’*? White emphasized strongly 
the part which obedience plays, having preached his first sermon on that 
subject.4? Obedience makes the connection between Faith and Works 
by which all the merit remains with Christ and men are wholly depend- 
ent on his grace, yet a responsibility is put upon men. 


IV 


It is in this light that White holds to the doctrine of Free Will and 
contends so strongly against philosophic necessity which had come to be 
associated with some Calvinistic teaching, especially that expressed in 
the system of Jonathan Edwards.** Tracing the path of this conception 
through the philosophy of Hobbes and the advocacy of Anthony Collins, 
he notes the place that Leibnitz and Wolfius had in its development but 
agreed with Dr. Priestley that the tie was finally made by Edwards in his 
Treatise on the Free Will.*° That Calvinistic teaching had been headed 
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in this direction was shown by the abortive attempt of Henry Homes 
(Lord Kames) to straddle the issue in his Essay on Virtue.*® While hold- 
ing that both the moral and physical world are regulated by fixed laws, 
so that man is in the strictest sense impelled by unalterable necessity, 
Homes postulated “a liberty of indifference” which arises from the fact 
that man thinks himself to be a free agent and acts under that delusory 
conviction.*? | 

White respects Edwards because he was completely consistent and 
stayed with an argument no matter where it led him. Even as for Sir 
Isaac Newton, this is the only possible world and one in which no atom 
and no star could be changed, so for Edwards, Leibnitz’ idea of the per- 
fection of God seemed to make for a perfect and closed order in the uni- 
verse. If this is so it would seem to follow that, as Edwards held, God 
must direct his ends to the consummate wisdom, so that even He can 
have no alternative to his choices. Hence philosophic necessity which 
would not only overthrow the foundation of moral praise and blame but 
even make impossible the distinction between misfortune and crime, 
makes creation of the world necessary and not the choice of God’s om- 
nipotence. It would represent God as governing merely in order to dem- 
onstrate his power in a way not consistent with benevolence and justice. 
This results in such an impossible theory, according to White, as that of 
Bp. Berkeley who “perceiving no necessary relation between an idea and 
the matter of which it is an image, fell into a track of argument, ending 
in the disbelief of a material universe,” or that of Hume who “repre- 
sents man as a mere bundle of ideas, brought together in accidental as- 
sociation.’’#® On the other hand, it would produce the ancient doctrine of 
fate, ‘exercising sovereignty over the gods” or “the modern doctrine of 
Spinoza, who had no other idea of God, than as energy arising out of the 
organization and operation of matter.”*° 

The trouble with the whole argument for philosophic necessity, says 
White, lies in the weakness of its premise. He points out that it can be 
shown that Leibnitz’s appeal is made not to consciousness, but ‘‘to 
something on which it does not operate,’’®® and shows that in Edwards’ 
allowance for choice by accident the will does take a course which fixes 
it on one side of the alternative “although there is no such preference in 
the mind.’ If necessity of the conscious will, which is drawn to the 
weight of decisions, were completely analogous to the physical necessity, 
then a man desiring something on each side of him would stand com- 
pletely still. By the same token one who was equally drawn to two things 
ahead of him, but to the right and left respectively, would move straight 
ahead half-way between them. White’s doctrine of original sin, which 
includes a change in the whole physical situation, fits well with his an- 
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swer to this philosophic doctrine of necessity. God has left man’s will 
free, but has bound cause and effect in physical things, hence keeps the 
superintendence of the divine will over the human. 

The analogy should not be between the will and physical nature, but 
between the will and the understanding.®? The will, like the understand- 
ing (as viewed in the light of Locke’s philosophy), is a blank sheet and 
decisions are formed, indeed the Affections, Passions and Appetites are 
brought into being as they meet an object. 


There seems the defect in the usual theories of morals, that they over- 
look an Analogy subsisting between the understanding and the will; 
the latter being taken with its train of properties noticed (affections, 
passions, appetites). They are alike inoperative, rather they are non- 
existent, until caused and brought into existence by objects exterior to 
the agents.*° 


The conception of original sin aforementioned ties in with the assur- 
ance of free will and the importance of revelation and education in such 
truth. Original sin is a condition of the world into which man is born, 
not a condition of the will which is born into the world. Hence educa- 
tion in the truth of revelation is possible and important, leading the free 
will to obedience, in order that it may receive prevenient grace by the 
sole merit of Christ, and helping mortal man to attain immortality. 


5 


SACRAMENTAL EFFICACY 


that term and the climax of his empirical theology came in its ap- 
plication to the sacraments. Faith in the sacraments will always depend 
upon a strong belief in the potential unity of the material and spiritual 
worlds; the bulk of White’s writing took the form of a polemic against 
those theologies who made a radical division between the two. The Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of grace came in for special attention for its basic dual- 
ism was especially inimical to his sacramental position which conceived 
of a normal interaction of nature, human nature and deity. In the later 
years of his life White came into sharp conflict with certain elements of 
his own church, elements which tended to weaken the traditional sacra- 
mental position of Anglicanism.1 At one time he stated that he would 
rather be called a Turk than a “Low-Churchman” as the name had come 
to be understood. He had previously called himself a Low-Churchman, 
but as the term was understood in the reigns of the Stuarts. In those 
times Low Churchmen were those who held that the legislature had 
power to determine the ruler of a people, and that the church should 
foster a program of toleration and conciliation for the dissenters rather 
than adopt the “vigorous” measures of the High-Churchmen.? When 
new connotations of doctrinal instability came to be associated with the 
name, he forsook it. 

Yet no more would he take the appellation of High-Churchman, iden- 
tifying himself with a party which was willing to make what he believed 
to be “indefensible additions to the essential articles of the Christian 
faith in which the diverse churches throughout the world were united.”? 
The Reformation theologians, especially those of the reigns of Edward I 
and Elizabeth, were his standard authorities, and his decisions agreed 
with the position of Richard Hooker.* Not once, but repeatedly, he’ 
claimed to be of the school of Bp. Burnet who was best known for his 
History of the Reformation and anti-papist polemic, and of John Tillot- _ 
son, Archbishop of Canterbury, the student of the Church Fathers who 
had in 1675 edited, completed and published Wilkin’s Principles of 
Natural Religion. | 


db yeaa WHITE was a sacramentalist, in the fullest meaning of 
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‘The two sacraments which alone are considered necessary to salvation, 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, were the only ones which concerned 
him particularly. Even here he made no extensive study and he did not 
develop his position thoroughly simply because of the particularistic aim 
of all his writing. He was interested in correcting theological errors not 
in making theological contributions, but in correcting new errors he 
built a new doctrine, that is, a new interpretation of the spirit of ortho- 
doxy and of revealed truth. His baptismal doctrine is given in part in 
“Baptismal Regeneration,” an appendix to his Comparative Views, but 
there he is defending one point in question and to discover his full posi- 
tion on this subject a study of both volumes of the work is required.® In 
regard to Holy Communion his correspondence with Bishop Hobart, as 
printed in the appendix to Wilson’s Memoir, is important and his posi- 
tion is outlined in some suggestions for further study which appeared in 
three issues of the Episcopal Magazine.® 

The chief interest of these writings for present theological thought is 
twofold. In the first place we have here a summarization and particular 
application of the general empirical theology which he promulgated. In 
so practical a position as that held by White, the sacramental application 
is all-important. It is the reason for and the test of the general doctrines 
of his theological position. ‘Theology for him is not a collection of doc- 
trines, but a set of hypotheses based on religious fact. A hypothesis is of 
no value unless it can be proven in practice. The sacramental life of in- 
dividuals and the church is the proving ground for doctrine. The second 
important reason for a consideration of White’s position here is to indi- 
cate how far an empirical study, honestly attempted, can support the 
position of the historic church. Having given up the teaching of the 
Medievalists who had made an authoritarian doctrine of the sacraments, 
White could still retain for the sacraments a central position. 


II 


True to his experimental approach White begins his study of Baptism 
by rejecting as at the best unprovable any “magical” conception of the 
Sacrament. He would disengage himself from any idea that “sacraments 
confer grace by their own strength and imprint a character, or a certain 
spiritual and indelible mark on the soul.” But “the point to be main- 
tained is, that without any mysterious operation on the mind of the 
party, baptism, duly administered and received, is a putting into a state 
of grace or covenant with God.’’® The question to be determined is how 
this can be accomplished really and effectively without any mysterious 
operation on the mind, or indelible marking of the soul. 
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Baptismal regeneration is to be understood in relation to the general 
fact of the redemption of mankind. The two final states of the threefold 
State of Man, viz., in his Apostacy and under the covenant of Redemp- 
tion, are represented by man before and after baptism. What is gen- 
erally true of all mankind potentially, through the redemptive process 
set in motion at the Incarnation, actually becomes effective for each in- 
dividual in baptism. 


If the endowments of our nature, whether pertaining to our souls or 
to our bodies, have all their appointed purposes, to which no moral 
evil is attached; while every thing of this sort is the consequence of 
their running wide of those purposes, or of going beyond them in de- 
gree; this being an abuse which will assuredly happen, except so far as 
the agent may be governed or at least restrained by a higher principle, 
not inherited from Adam [that is, not of original sin]; under such a 
view of the subject, the securing of this principle by a covenanted title, 
which cannot fail, if improved, to keep nature in subjection to divine 
grace, is sufficient to bring up the doctrine to the height of the idea of a 
regeneration; being the putting of the person baptised into a new state, 
to which there are attached new relations, new duties and new hopes.® 


The emphasis here is to be put on the words “new relations” and “prin- 
ciple.’ Man, by redemption, is not changed fundamentally but the natu- 
ral elements of human nature are put into a new relationship with God. 
The same powers, instincts, and drives are directed from sin toward. 
righteousness and are given new strength through grace to withstand 
temptations and so to attain to immortality. Hence baptism is a mark 
of a changed direction taken by that man, is a sign that he begins a new 
relationship to God. 

Baptism to be a sacrament must be a visible sign of a spiritual fact and 
must be instituted by Christ. The truth of the sacrament comes in the 
“principle” thereby attained. It is first of all, of course, the mark of a 
membership in a social body, without which it has no significance.?° But 
the unique fact is that the membership in this social body corresponds 
with an inward character, that there is here not simply an association 
with a visible body, but an engrafting into Christ in the invisible king- 
dom.'! What constitutes this inward character? In the first place it de- 
pends on man’s acceptance. As general grace, which is from the act of 
Christ, requires obedience in man before it can apply to him, so without 
public repentance and acceptance of the form of baptism man is “not 
regenerate in the eye of the Church, nor known so to be.’’!? ‘This is the 
meaning of the interview which our Lord had with Nicodemus.'* ‘The 
mode of profession which is by a transaction visible to the world, rather 
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than in stolen visits by night is associated with a condition of mind, very 
unlike the false shame Nicodemus showed. “Without the proper condi- 
tion of mind, which is such as can only come from the source of good, 
united to the visible sign,”’ thus the Saviour may be supposed to say, “‘a 
man cannot enter my Church—cannot be a subject of the evangelical 
economy, under any reasonable expectation that it will avail him.” 
The Church is the body of the elect and those in the condition of salva- 
tion are united to the Church in this visible profession. The condition 
of salvation is the “principle” attained, which is, in White’s own words: 
‘an application of the promises of God—an assurance of his favour—a 
sealing of the covenanted right to life.’ 

It is not enough, according to White, to think of this sacrament as 
simply an external form to record a fact for it is concerned in the fact: 
‘‘And since it [baptism] was instituted as a means of grace, the source of 
grace must be taken into view; and therefore the effect of the institu- 
tion is said to be the being born again of water and the Holy Ghost.’’?¢ 
The baptismal act is a public profession by God of the acceptance of the 
individual concerned. Revelation of God comes through the senses and 
baptism is the revelation of an act of God. The rebirth is not simply a 
figurative way of stating that a man has good intentions of starting a new 
life; it isa true regeneration by which God enters the human picture and 
grants an actual grace which sets man in a new relation to the tempta- 
tions of the world and to the merits of Christ. It is an effective act of God 
in the world. 

Now, in the case of adults, repentance before baptism is necessary and 
nothing avails if the repentance is not sincere; but the case of infants is 
different. In the first place infants who have not met temptation are not 
culpable for there is no sin until there is action of the will in response 
to an outward stimulus from without and a choice is made. But though 
infants have not committed sin they are in the state of apostacy, of weak- 
ness, of inherited mortality. Can they now be placed in the state of re- 
demption? Will infant baptism avail aught? Yes, if the state of mortality 
is heritable, then there is no reason why the state of grace may not be 
passed on from parent to children. ““The promise is to you and to your 
children,” are the words of Acts 2:39 which are used as scriptural sup- 
port for the practice of baptising infants of Christian parents, to whom 
the grace is passed before they come to the age of reason. ‘The ‘fact of re- 
sidual grace is one explanation for the fact that even non-professing 
persons keep some semblance of Christian morals for the first generation 
or so. God’s grace, like God’s providence, is a cumulative process and 
when men forsake God’s way the impetus carries his influence along for 
a time. Adult regeneration is dependent upon honest repentance and a 
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new state of obedience in the mind but in infants this is inapplicable in- 
sofar as there are Christian parents or godparents. 

Baptismal regeneration for infants does not mean an actual moral 
change but a being begotten into immortality (I Peter 1:3) and “the new : 
character assured to them a federal institution, in which the aids of the 
Holy Spirit are stipulated to them on the part of God.”!” Baptism brings 
only the beginning of grace which must be continued with the aids of the 
Holy Spirit. In the passage quoted above'® the words, “cannot fail, if 
improved, to keep nature in subjection to divine grace,’ are important. 
The grace given at baptism is only a beginning. Education is a necessary 
means of God’s grace as the child is instructed in the truths of revelation. 
Grace is a process. White’s unity with the general line of Anglican the- 
ology is shown in the words of the bishop used in the Confirmation, in 
which he prays, at the laying on of hands, that the candidate may “daily 
increase in thy Holy Spirit, more and more, until he come into thy 
[God’s] everlasting kingdom.’’!® Regeneration does not put an indelible 
mark on the soul, but places the soul in a new relation to God so that by 
taking advantage of the opportunity for continuing grace he may pass 
from the condition of mortality to that of immortality. 


Ill 


The Holy Communion is to be understood from a wholly different ap- 
proach though the same three important elements stand out, viz., the 
circumstances of the institution, the rite of a visible church and the act 
of God in revealing himself. Here too Bp. White holds an empirical po- 
sition and deprecates any ‘“‘confused notions of something more than 
what the senses perceive of mere bread and wine” which notions have 
come to be associated with the sacrament. He concedes that his position 
makes of the sacrament a memorial but holds that it is a unique and an 
effectual memorial. “You see, Iam reduced to the necessity of resting the 
Eucharist on the mere ground of a memorial,” he writes to Bp. Hobart, 
but continues, 


The doctrine of a mere memorial gives no such degrading representa- » 
tion as is supposed in the language which has been bestowed on it. 

. For the very circumstance that the eucharist is a memorial, 
makes it “an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.’ The grace is involved in the subject commemorated and 
therefore must be imparted by the celebration. Not only so, the prom- 
ises of God are hereby visibly signed and sealed. For what less is the 
matter commemorated than the death of Christ, as ‘“‘a full, perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice, propitiation and satisfaction for the sins of the 
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whole world.” On what are the divine promises founded, but on the 
merits of this transaction? And how then can it be celebrated by an 
external, appointed rite, without this rite’s being significant of prom- 
ises resting on a truth which cannot fail??4 


In order to understand the full import of this quotation one must fol- 
low the steps of the argument. 

Both the letters to Bp. Hobart and the articles on the Eucharist? were 
produced as an antidote to works on the subject which had recently ap- 
peared at the hands of Dr. Hickes, the Non-Juring Dean of Worcester 
and of the Rev. John Johnson. ‘The Fathers who were taken by White 
as authority were those nearest to the Apostles—Clemens “‘who talked 
with the Apostles” or Justin who wrote within half a century of the 
Apostles’ own times. ‘The developed doctrines of Chrysostom, Basil and 
Jerome were largely discounted as containing too great additions to the 
Scriptural doctrine. White’s first contention is that the literal idea of 
sacrifice can be applied to the Eucharist neither from the viewpoint of a 
separate sacrifice at each celebration, an eating of the sacrifice by the 
participants, nor a federal sacrifice. The Prayer Book phrase “sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving,” agrees with the sentiment of Justin Marty 
when he wrote, “Prayers and praises, made worthily by man, are the 
only acceptable sacrifices.”’** If sacrifice is conceived of in something 
more than this figurative sense, then we should, he states, dispense with 
the use of the word in connection with the Holy Communion. 

White held that sacrifice is differentiated from oblation in that it al- 
ways Carries with it the shedding of blood.?* Much confusion arises from 
the fact that ‘‘authors puzzle themselves to frame a definition for sacrifice 
after they have lost sight of the essential property of it—the death of the 
victim.” Coupled with the error of calling the Eucharist a sacrifice. 
has crept in the mistaken idea that in some way the priest is an inter- 
_cessor or mediator for the people in the eucharistic act. The Roman 
Mass in which the supposed sacrifice is performed entirely by the priest, 
and of which the people do not understand necessarily a word or even a 
syllable, has grown upon this latter error. The New Testament knows 
only “one mediator between God and man,” and there is no sense in 
which the ministers are intercessors for their flocks in which these may 
not be intercessors for them also.”° In this respect the Jewish priesthood 
is materially different from the Christian ministry. In Judaism the priest 
offered a sacrifice for the people; in the Christian eucharist the people 
unite not simply to say amen, but accompany the minister in thought 
through the whole act. It is a communal act, “And as to ministerial ex- 
piation, it is not only an inadmissible idea, but is especially alien from 
the Eucharistic service.’’?7 
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The third error, tied up with the misuse of sacrifice, priest and altar, 
is to be found in the idea that the eucharist is celebrated for the sake of 
the remission of sins. 


That the general design of the Gospel is to make known the forgive- 
ness of sin, and that the ministry are clothed with power and authority 
to declare it, are truths not to be denied. But I do not perceive how 
this applies to the sacrament any more than to ordinary occasions of 
public worship, when we confess our sins and listen to the authorita- 
tive absolution.?8 


The eucharistic act is an oblation rather than a sacrifice and assumes 
that the worshippers come in a state of harmony with God.?® 


IV 


White’s interpretation of the Eucharist was both a historical criticism 
and a popular anti-Roman doctrine. But his more important and endur- 
ing contribution comes in the subtle and profound explanation of the 
positive importance of the Eucharist. He conceived of this sacrament as 
a unique act, an effective act and a unifying act which is a real means of 
grace. It is the means instituted by Christ by which God may know man, 
man may know God, and through God men may be united with one 
another. 

The first meaning of the eucharist is not unlike that of the other sacra- 
ment. As baptism is a public profession and sign of entrance into the 
state of grace, so Holy Communion is a visible proof that one continues 
in the state of obedience to God’s precepts and answers the call of duty. 
As one obeys the general commands of God so he will obey the particu- 
lar to “do this in remembrance of me.’ Conversely if a man does not even 
fulfil this primary obligation it is safe for the visible society to assume 
that he is no less lax in the keeping of God’s other injunctions. ‘To keep 
the outward rule here is, of course, not enough. The inward state is de- 
terminative of the amount each man shares in the benefit, but it is of a 
benefit once given not oft repeated. ‘The Passover Feast was not a new 
rescue of the Hebrew race each time it was celebrated but it marked the 
fact that all who shared in the memorial received the benefits of the act 
once done. In like manner each celebration is not an atonement for sin, 
but “a commemoration of an atonement once made for all; an interest 
in which is to be judged of by every man, according to his consciousness 
of what he is and does.’’®° The difference between participation in the 
two, Jewish and Christian, is that in the former the benefit accrued to all 
the members of the race while in the latter it is for those who by their 
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inward state of faith and by God’s gracious act have become members of 
the society sharing in the benefits. 

Moreover, the beneficial effect actually comes from God through the 
commemoration and this is the second step—the understanding of the 
eucharist as an effective act. ““The immensity of the benefit . . . is such 
as not to admit of increase from any appendages, not included in the act 
of commemorating.’’*+ It is easy to misunderstand a doctrine like that 
under consideration and to accept it as a statement that the worshipper 
in commemorating brings the value to himself. It is important therefore 
to note the second point which White makes, and which is in harmony 
with his whole doctrine. The grace imparted comes directly from God 
White holds, but man must open the door to the reception of the grace 
by his obedience and acceptance of the call of duty imposed on him. The 
communicant then takes part in the sacrifice of the real body and blood 
of Christ, once made upon the cross. “The partaking of the sacrifice,” 
White writes to Hobart, “‘is spiritual manducation, that is, the due con- 
templation of the subject with suitable affections.”*? 

The “due contemplation” is not merely a devotional exercise which 
pictures Jesus on the cross. White means here a recognition of the im- 
‘portant point at which the Redeemer stood when he instituted the sacra- 
ment. On the eve of His propitiatory sacrifice for sin He stood at the 
point where the old dispensation ended and the new began. ‘The state of 
apostacy gave way to a new state of redemption which should continue 
to the end of time. Therefore at this point He instituted the sacrament 
which was to mark the division between the two states. He has given us 
this means, White would say, not simply to remind us of the division 
He once made but to be a means by which His grace could effectually 
make that division in us as we in this memorial stand with Him at the 
same point. Because of the frailty of human nature, the immensity of our 
temptations and the resulting need of grace we need regularly to stand 
with Him there. 

Finally, White explains that this is a unifying act. He bases this not 
upon simply the fact of the common meal in the Lord’s Supper, but more 
especially upon its similitude to the Passover Feast and the manner in 
which the Oblations there offered united the worshippers. 


Let it be admitted that the death of Christ is a sacrifice in the strict 
and proper meaning of the word; and that through the merits of this 
sacrifice the body of his professing followers are related to him and to 
one another. Let it be further admitted that the elements of bread and 
wine are the appointed figure of his body and of his blood; and that by 
partaking of these symbols we recognize our relation to him and our 
common tie among ourselves.** 
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He quotes from the post-communion thanksgiving of the Prayer Book, 


“assuring us thereby . . . that we are very members incorporate in the 
mystical body of his son, which is the blessed company of all faithful 
people.”’*4 


Bishop White’s position in regard to this last point was best expressed 
in his first charge to the clergy of the Diocese of Philadelphia, May 27, 
1807, in which he stated: 


The Lord’s Supper in the correspondency apparent with the sacrifices 
under the law, had for its most distinguishing property, its being a 
spiritual sacrifice; wherein, as in the former sacrifices the worshippers 
became one body, in an enjoyment of the benefits of which those ordi- 
nances are respectively the celebration. 


Since the first world war a movement has been growing in all churches 
to emphasize the importance of Community in the church and of the 
Eucharist as the great community act. The Liturgical Movement in the 
Roman Church which has radiated from the Benedictine Monastery 
of Maria Laach has resulted from the attempt to make the Mass be 
again the “‘people’s service”, and act of unity. This “Protestant Move- 
ment within the Roman Church” has its counterpart in other parts of 

the Christian family, especially in the “Liturgical Revival” in the Pro- 
- testant churches. In the Episcopal church this is shown in a growing 
interest in the “Parish Eucharist” which is now bringing contemporary 
leaders very close to the position which White held over a century ago. 
The community finds itself to be the very Body of Christ as it is lifted up 
in the unifying act of the Holy Communion. 


By his education White was put into position to become truly Ameri- 
can in his leadership of this branch of the Church Catholic. He was a 
pioneer in the encouragement he gave to the Bible Critic, and a prophet 
of the direction that Bible Study should take in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The Episcopal Church in America based her form 
of organization on his doctrine of the broad foundation of catholicity 
and continues to this day in that mold. His teaching on the State of Man 
is a position to which the modern church is approaching and his theory 
of Sacramental efficacy has strength for the men of our century. Finally 
we who are following the most modern movements in Liturgical de- 
velopment will turn to him for guidance and leadership in a direction 
which we had thought to be so new. 

Bishop White, who led the infant American Church for fifty years, is 
still out in front and his words are able to give theological leadership 
to the church of to-day and to-morrow. 
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I. THE SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Being an Address Delivered before the Trustees, Faculty, and 
Students of the General Theological Seminary at the 
First Commencement, July 26, 1823* 


HE address to be delivered to you, may seem too limited in one re- 

spect, and too extensive in another. The points to be presented, are 
a few of those brought before you in the course of your studies; and yet 
many, compared with the time which can reasonably be occupied on 
this occasion. ‘They must, therefore, be treated with brevity; and the most 
aimed at, will be the suggesting of some hints; with the hope of influ- 
ence, in proportion as they shall be thought worthy to be retained in 
your recollection. 

The first remark to be made is, that you have need to look to a higher 
source of knowledge than any within the walls of the Seminary. It is 
said under the impression of preeminent importance; yet not as derogat- 
ing from the talents of the learned Professors present; but, on the con- 
trary, with confidence of their assent to what is to be delivered on the 
subject. 

‘That there is such an agency on the human mind as that of the Holy 
Spirit of God, is clearly revealed in the Scriptures. We read of being “led 
by the Spirit”; and of there being “the fruit of the Spirit’; and, on the 
other hand, of “resisting,” of “grieving,” and of ‘“‘quenching the Spirit.” 
There is no truth, which our Church more explicitly affirms, or more 
frequently recognizes; especially in her devotional services; as where, in 
addresses to Almighty God, we say—“‘by whose holy inspiration we think 
those things which are good, and by whose merciful guidance we per- 
form the same”; and from whom all holy “desires, all good counsels, and 
all just works do proceed.” The fact is too well known to need enlarge- 
ment. 


But, the operation of the High Agent is through the medium either of ”” 


information received by the channels of the senses, or of the exercises of 
the mind, on the materials so furnished. It is similar, in this respect, to 
the agency of the Providence of God; and the one may be made an illus- 
tration of the other. 


* Pamphlet (Swords, N.Y., 1823). 
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We believe that the Providence of God extends to all the concerns of 
men; there being no distinction, as to this point, between what we es- 
teem the greater events of life, and those comparatively minute incidents 
on which the others are dependent. We remark a relation between a cause 
and its effect; becoming itself a cause, and going on in a chain in which 
the absence of a single link would arrest the whole process. Yet, the re- 
sult must have been in the contemplation of the Divine Mind, and has 
been the work of his Divine Hand. In like manner, the supposition that 
the Holy Spirit accomplishes his object through the instrumentality de- 
fined, does not represent any impressed truth as the less his work on that 
account. ‘This appears to have been the view taken of the subject in our 
services; since, while there is nothing which may not be resolved into 
the interpretation, it is in many places distinctly in view. In the Collect 
for Whitsuntide, after referring to the miraculous agency of the Holy 
Spirit, we pray—“grant that we, by the same Spirit, may have a right 
judgment in all things”; which supposes an operation of the human in- 
tellect, distinct from immediate illumination. In a prayer commonly 
used after the conclusion of a sermon, there is—“grant that the words 
which we have heard this day with our outward ears, may, through thy 
grace, be grafted inwardly in our hearts.” And, in our service for the con- 
secration of a church, there is—‘‘grant that by thy holy word which shall 
be read and preached, and by thy Holy Spirit grafting it inwardly in the 
heart of the hearers, they may both perceive and know what things they 
ought to do, and may have power and strength to fulfil the same.” 

‘These considerations have weighty bearings, as well on our improve- 
ment of the means of grace, as on the question of our independent sufhi- 
ciency for the work. In regard to the former, we have the Holy Scriptures, 
given to make us “wise unto salvation,” and comprehending whatever is 
necessary to “furnish us for every good work.” God has also adorned our 
nature with an intellectual faculty; in reference to which it is said of him 
—‘‘who teaches.us more than the beasts of the earth, and maketh us 
wiser than the fowls of the heaven.”’ Yet, how liable is reason, by a single 
false step, to wander wide of its object! What is worse, how often is it mis- 
led by passion to such an extent, as that sophistry, under the show of 
argument, shall reconcile to the conscience, and even justify to the 
world, deeds of the blackest dye. But, on the ground of there being the 
affirmed operation of the Holy Spirit, correcting the springs of action in 
the moral constitution of the mind; although, by the intermediate 
agency of a natural talent, the source of the benefit is placed beyond the 
possibility of contradiction. 

Further; we may have received instructions agreeable to the same 
Scripture, from parents, from pastors, and from others. Books, or reli- 
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gious conversation, may have served to some effect. All these helps are 
liable to be perverted to the most malignant purposes. If, then, we con- 
ceive of a holy agency applying what is thus received, not irresistibly, 
but by an operation consistent with freedom “‘preventing us, that we may 
have a good will and working with us when we have that good will,” the 
consequent work of grace may be consistently ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit of God; by whose agency it has been begun and carried to per- 
fection. | 

The view now taken of the subject, if carried to its correspondent 
sensibilities, cannot fail to produce humility in the relation in which we 
stand to the Creator. Its immediate operation is against self-sufficiency; 
it bars all claims, grounded on the imagined merit of our works. It is 
another inference from the premises, that the sincere inquirer should live 
in the holy exercise of prayer—the mean of obtaining the agency, seen to 
be necessary in the search of truth; so that if there should be any portion 
of life disengaged from that sacred duty, then is the time when error is the 
most likely to be successful. 

If the question should be moved—by what test shall we know that we 
are under the guidance here affirmed; the answer is, we may know it ex- 
actly in proportion as it is discoverable in holy habits, manifesting them- 
selves in holy actions. By nature we are destitute of religious affections; 
agreeably to what is said in our gth Article, that “man is far gone,” or, 
as some translate the Latin copy, “as far as possible gone from original 
righteousness.” Of course, if there be a renewal in this important par- 
ticular, it ought not to be contemplated in a severance from its procur- 
ing cause, whatever there may be of intervening instrumentality, all of 
the divine bestowing. 

It is hoped that the interpretation given has been perceived to be dif- 
ferent from those suggestions which are supposed to proceed from the 
Holy Spirit, without the association of any other agency, whether of na- 
ture or of grace. A man, in the management of his temporal or spiritual 
concerns, may have kept his mind in the posture of expected receiving 
of some such impression; which, occurring, is received as an answer to 
his prayers. Now, setting aside, that God has subjected his case to the de- 
cisions of natural discretion, with the accompanyment of virtuous incli- 
nation, and sometimes with the aid of friendly counsel; although all 
under a divine government, only to be perceived in its effect, it must be 


1. Although the view here entertained of the subject is consistent with either of the 
copies of the Articles, the English copy is the standard in this country; no Latin trans- 
lation having been yet framed or adopted. In inquiring into the sense of the Re- 
formers, the English is of the most authority, having been formed in the reign of 
Edward VI and not rendered into Latin until the reign of Elizabeth. 
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evident that a latent bias to one side of an alternative, escaping the ob- 
servation of the agent, may induce a course of conduct injurious to his 
conscience, and perhaps ensnaring to his integrity. This is not the worst. 
The liveliness of an impression may impel to actions contrary to justice 
and humanity. On some occasions it has guided the hand of an assassin; 
and in many other ways it has introduced to a deluded conscience the 
author of all evil, in the garb of “an angel of light.” ‘These, and all other - 
abuses of the principle treated of, should have the effect of showing the 
importance of right apprehensions of it, and the duty of esteeming and 
of teaching it, in proportion to the prominent place which it holds in the 
system of religious truth. Perhaps there is no point the absence of which 
from the pulpit, so unequivocally proclaims to the hearers the unsound- 
ness of the religious creed of the preacher, this being the consequence 
of their so frequent meeting of it in the Scriptures, in the prayers, and in 
the relations which it bears to all the subjects which come either under 
the head of Devotion, or under that of the Graces of the Christian Char- 
acter. 

The second matter to be recommended, is a diligent study of the Holy 
Scriptures; which is introduced not for the establishing of their claim 
to be a branch of theological education, that being supposed unneces- 
sary; but to sustain for them the preeminence contemplated in the course 
of studies prepared by the Bishops. It makes the Scriptures the ground- 
work of the whole; and directs that the ground shall be repeatedly gone 
over, with the help of judicious commentators, before an entrance either 
on ecclesiastical history, or on systematic theology. ‘The provision origi- 
nated in knowledge possessed by the Bishop, that it was not uncommon 
to prepare a candidate for the ministry, by too early filling of his mind 
with the tenets of an adopted system; doubtless, not without notice of 
the texts, by which the respective points are supposed to be supported; 
but the interpretation in a state of severance from the contexts, bearing a 
tinge of the colouring of the doctrines designed to be inculcated. The 
plan is radically wrong; and the mischiefs of it will doubtless be here 
guarded against, by due attention to the order of study, prescribed with 
a special attention to this point. 

It will hardly escape the notice of any student to the frequent perusal 
which he ought to be supposed to give to the questions to be answered 
by him at his ordination, that the leading sense of them, so far as relates 
to the furnishing of the understanding, is a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. Among other references to them, in ordaining to the priest- 
hood the candidate is required to declare his persuasion, that they “con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation,” and he is made to promise that he 
will be “‘diligent in the study of them, and in such studies a help to the 
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knowledge of them.” If it should be imagined, that this is imposing lim- 
its to the energies of vigorous and capacious minds, it may be answered, 
that there is no branch of general science which may not give its aid to 
the establishing of the truth of sacred writ, or to the explaining of it. To 
go no further than the defence of it against the assaults of the infidel, and 
the perverted learning which he brings from the storehouses of history, 
of astronomy, of geology, and the other sciences, it may be perceived, that 
a theological student, excited by an extraordinary thirst for knowledge, 
instead of being under the necessity of betaking himself to an extraneous 
field for the exercise of his active mind, has rather occasion to be ad- 
monished against too much devotion to such studies, as can be con- 
tinued only in contemplation and retirement, to the neglect of such as 
are useful in the active service of the Church. The Adage—‘‘Ars longa, 
vita brevis’’—is perhaps not so applicable to any of what are called the 
learned professions, as to that of a clergyman; especially, as besides what 
has been suggested, the knowledge of the languages in which the Holy 
Scriptures have been delivered to us, and the applying of such knowl- 
edge tothe investigating of the sense of passages becoming important in 
the course of inquiry, cannot but give an ample scope for the exercise 
of talent; not so much for the knowledge of words, as because of opportu- 
nities of directing them to their proper uses, and of guarding them 
against abuse. 

It has been remarked by him who now addresses you, and by some of 
his brethren in the Episcopacy, that on some occasions of ordination, 
there has been discovered considerable deficiency as to the particular 
now treated of, after that the parties had been conspicuous for their 
volubility in quoting the Scriptures, in reference to a few favorite points. 
In this way a man may raise himself to the rank of an Apollos, in the es- 
timation of some,’ while he is unprepared for innumerable occasions, 
which may occur to him in the course of his ministry. ‘The giving of a 
check to this evil, may be contemplated as one of the advantages of a 
regular education in theology. There is another of greater extent. It is, 
that we sometimes hear the expression of sentiments, of which conse- 
quences, regularly deducible, are hostile to some of the doctrines of our 
Church; while yet, the consequences are with sincerity denied. This in- 
consistency is owing to partial attention to the contents of Scripture, and 
to the want of systematic arrangement of what has been gathered from 
that source. For, let it be mentioned, that what has been said is not in 
disparagement of the branch of instruction which has systematic the- 
ology for its object; but only a claim for the former, to be the foundation 
on which to build the latter. There may be beauty and use in all the mate- 
rials prepared for a building; but for the applying of them to the con- 
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templated purpose, there should be skill in the architect, for the placing 
of every article in its proper place. 

Next to the importance of Holy Scripture, and the proper application 
of it, and this is the third remark, is that of the history of the early ages 
of the Church; it being especially understood of the first three centuries. 
In the fourth, the heresy of Arius, contradicted by the Council of Nice, 
whose creed may be considered as the testimony of Christendom, to the 
apostolic doctrine handed down in the various departments of it from 
the beginning, was followed by minute distinctions, the armour of the 
various combatants, and calculated rather to obscure than to elucidate 
the truths of Scripture. The persecutions which followed, are sufficient to 
render problematical, how far so gross a departure from the spirit of the 
Gospel, ought to permit, from that time, the mere testimony of the 
Church to be evidence of the purity of its doctrine. In the fifth century 
there succeeded the bold heresy of Pelagius; and although nothing can 
be more contrary to the evangelical doctrine of grace; yet the metaphysi- 
cal refinements growing out of the controversy, have loaded theology 
with doubtful disputations, continuing to produce embarrassment at the 
present day. ‘he opinions of the prominent writers of controversy are 
not uncommonly quoted in alliance with, or in contrariety to, those of 
the preceding times; which cannot be correct, on the grounds here taken 
—that neither the one or the other are evidence of the faith handed down 
by the Apostles, except as testimony; which ought to be esteemed, other 
circumstances being equal, in proportion to the nearness of the stream to 
its source. 

Of the advantages to be derived from the records of the first three cen- 
turies, it is not the least that they afford unanswerable proof of the ab- 
sence of what are exclusively the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Not a vestige do we find of the authority of the Bishop of Rome, beyond 
what was attached to the respect paid to the dignity of his see, in the 
capital of the empire; at that time comprehending almost the whole of 
Christendom. No intimation is found of the worship of images, of purga- 
tory, of transubstantiation, or of other matters, which afterwards crept 
gradually into the church. That these things should have been main- 
tained, and even held preeminently important, and yet not show their 
heads in books written for the declaring of the Christian faith, is con- 
trary to our knowledge of human nature. 

Further; when we meet with doctrines of the modern times, zealously 
maintained, and conceived to be of the essence of Christian faith; yet, 
for any thing that appears, unknown to the prominent persons of the 
ages in question, it is a proof of their nullity more decisive, than if they 
had been introduced for the purpose of contradiction; since, in that case, 
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it might be pleaded, that there may have been opposite statements, not 
descended to us. But no, on the contrary supposition, divine truth was 
buried in the grave of the last of the Apostles. 

The document to be especially recommended to attention, is the his- 
tory of Eusebius; a work referred to by writers of all persuasions, as an 
authentic record of the transactions of the ages specified. It would be an 
important service to the Church, if that work were published from the 
most modern of the translations of it made in England, and detached 
from the larger histories of succeeding times usually bound up with it. 
In that case, there would be a volume of moderate size, to which there 
might be given an extensive circulation. 

One of the uses of the measure would be a more general conviction of 
the existence of the Episcopacy from the beginning to the end of the 
time in question. According to the scheme of those of the greatest name 
among the advocates of Presbytery, it gave way to Episcopacy towards the 
end of the second century. Now, although it is observed with truth, in 
regard to the time specified, that there is among the moderns a scarcity of 
documents; there must have been an abundance of them within the 
knowledge of Eusebius. Yet, the alleged fact must have been unknown 
to him; and this is a consideration, bringing additional weight to our 
argument, of the impossibility that so great a change should have taken 
place over the whole face of Christendom, among churches not subject 
to the common government, and without evidence of such opposition, 
as is always produced by great changes in government of churches, espe- 
cially in resistance of the usurpation of power. 

The fourth matter intended to be recommended, is that of travelling 
downward in the history of the Church, there be especially noticed the 
rise, the progress, and the full growth of those errors of the Church of 
Rome, against which, as Protestants, we are bound to caution our flocks, 
It is an effectual way of exposing the nakedness of an opinion, not only 
because, on the present subject, novelty must be itself a proof of error, 
but because there will be found accompanying incidents, which aggra- 
vate. The introduction of image-worship was, by Boniface III, Bishop of 
Rome, early in the seventh century; and was contrary to the judgment of 
his predecessor, the first Gregory, given but a few years before, censuring 
such worship. The same Boniface was the first in his see who took the 
stand of universal Bishop. But the same predecessor, Gregory, had de- 
cided against the usurpation of such a character, in the person of a con- 
temporary Bishop of Constantinople; denying that it belonged to any 
one. When, at last, so great a prerogative became established, it had 
grown out of the rival claims of the two principal cities of the empire; 
of which one was the more ancient, and the other was the seat of imperial 
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residence. To the rest of the errors of the Middle Ages, there are attached 
circumstances which manifest the corruptions by which they were fa- 
voured at their origin and in their progress. 

There is the more need to be attentive to these circumstances, be- 
cause of the reproach cast on our mother Church, of her having been 
planted by missionaries from the Bishop of Rome. They were sent by the 
same Gregory, and therefore, before the entertainment of at least many 
and the worst of the errors, on account of which the authority of his suc- 
cessors has been subsequently rejected. Even in regard to the jurisdiction 
of Gregory over the Church planted by his care, he was contemplated 
not as a spiritual sovereign over the whole Christian world, but as having 
under his superintendence the Churches in the West; the like being exer- 
cised by the Bishops of Constantinople, of Antioch, and of Alexandria, 
within their respective spheres. If ecclesiastical descent involve the obli- 
gation of being subject, what might have been the claims of the Church 
of Jerusalem? concerning which St. Paul says toa Gentile Church—“went 
the word of God out from you, or came it to you only?” No such claims 
were made, although they might have been bottomed on so much more 
specious ground. 

When the student shall have reached the period of the Reformation— 
this is the fifth remark—besides his attention to the causes and the de- 
pendences of that great event, it will surely be especially an object with 
him, not only to be familiar with the grounds of the English establish- 
ment, as it was constituted in the reign of Edward I, but to avail himself 
of whatever light can be obtained from contemporary works, and from 
such as were dictated by the same views of religious subjects in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The present speaker never looks back on these peri- 
ods, without admiration of the wisdom displayed in the documents 
handed down from them. Those of the former period, he considers as 
claiming a preference, in an inquiry into the sense of the eminent men 
who took the lead in the Reformation of the Church of England; and 
consequently into that of the institutions framed by them. Among those 
of the latter period, he would hold up, in a conspicuous point of view, 
the great work of Richard Hooker; which may be applied to the correct- 
ing of prevalent errors in the two succeeding reigns; some of them ex- 
terior to the establishment, and some of them within it. 

One of the classes of error referred to was brought in from the Con- 
tinent, and made some progress during the reign of Elizabeth, and in- 
creased under her two next successors, in a great measure owing to their 
mismanagement; until, at last, they prostrated for a time the Church. 
The other, tending to the same effect, on the principle, that extremes 
contribute their mutual aids, was a retrograde movement towards Popery 
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by some Churchmen high in power, and holding opinions different from 
what had been taught by such men as Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. 
The notions hostile to the constitutional rights of Englishmen, inherited 
by them from their Saxon ancestors, produced a conflict of opposite doc- 
trine within the pale of the establishment; but for which, it is here be- 
lieved, the system might have continued as constituted in the reign of 
Edward. ‘The view taken of the latter subject, is so consistent with the 
principles which pervade the work of Hooker, as ought to endear the pos- 
session of it, independently of the light thrown on other properties of 
the system, which it is his glory to have defended with consummate abil- 
ity and great extent of learning. 

After having reached the point of time, considered as bringing with it 
the standard of our present ecclesiastical institutions, there may be the 
readier compliance with the admonition suggested by the lapse of time; 
not without remarking to the students, that the whole of the history of 
the Church of England ought to be with them a subject of attentive 
study, on account of the bearing which it will always have on the con- 
cerns of our Communion. It may be added, that this is a matter of jus- 
tice to the parent Church, on account of the circumstances of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, in their original settlement; giving popularity to books, 
in which there is much aggravation of facts, and even much of what is 
untrue. Let not him who says this, be considered as denying that there is 
misconduct chargeable both on Statesmen and on Churchmen possessed 
of power. On the contrary, he has been in the habit of believing, al- 
though he wishes to express the sentiment with diffidence, that there 
were at least two periods, in which, had temperate counsels prevailed, 
there would have been broken the force of an opposition to the estab- 
lishment, continuing to this day to be armed with danger to its exist- 
ence.” All contended for is, that the demerits of opposing parties should 
be weighed in an equal balance; and that to be prepared for this, is a 
matter worthy of attention, in a course of theological study.° 

In a retrospect of the series of sentiment, the deliverer of it is aware, 
that the number of the subjects may wear the appearance of injustice 


2. The two periods alluded to, were the beginnings of the reigns of Elizabeth and of 
Charles II. At the first of these periods, a moderate accommodation would have pre- 
vented that identifying of the cause of puritanism with attachment to the principles 
of the English constitution, which came into collision with the notion of the Stuart 
Kings. At the second, it failed in consequence of a concealed hostility to whatever 
might strengthen the cause of Protestantism. 

3. The history of Daniel Neal has been especially instrumental in giving erroneous 
views of the transactions of which he wrote. The correctives of it are by Bishop Mad- 
dox, as regards the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and by Dr. Zachary Grey, for the suc- 
ceeding times. Although the work of the Bishop was reviewed by Daniel Neal, the re- 
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done to many of equal importance, which have been omitted. But a 
track having been entered on, it was to be pursued, without adverting to 
collateral points; the introducing of which would have been a most un- 
reasonable lengthening of what, it is to be feared, has been too long for 
the patience of the hearers. Accordingly, there shall be a conclusion, 
after soliciting the especial consideration of what has been delivered by 
those who, having finished their course of studies, may be expected soon 
to enter on the active duties, for which they have been some years in 
preparation. 

Young men, whom I hope to address as my brethren in the ministry, 
it may be expected that one fruit of your having devoted a considerable 
space of time to the studies of the Seminary, will be the conviction, that 
the attainments of theological literature are essential to respectability in 
the ministry; and that without them, there are many occasions, in which 
it will fall short of the accomplishment of its object. 

You will, however, be aware, that what you possess is only a founda- 
tion, for the acquirement of future industry; and this needs not to in- 
terfere with active duties, if they have been begun with a sufficiency of 
information. For, in having the various subjects arranged in the mind 
by a systematic course of study, there is the advantage, that every sub- 
sequent attainment takes its proper station, among what are already in 
possession: while disregard of this obvious order, in being slenderly fur- 
nished in the beginning, even if the deficiency should be supplied by sub- 
sequent reading, sometimes causes, that a mass of learning lies an undi- 
gested heap; the possessor of it entertaining opinions not in harmony, 
although the fault may escape his notice. 

It is to be lamented, although no more than what might be expected 
from the circumstances of our country, that young men, at their en- 
trance on the ministry, knowing that there is a shorter road to popu- 
larity than along the path of study, and being possessed, or supposing 
themselves to be possessed of the requisites in this line, are tempted to 
relax in the pursuit of what they know to be in itself estimable; but less 
likely to be beneficial, than accomplishments of a more showy kind. Far 
be it from the present design, to undervalue any gift, or the cultivation 
of any, tending to an honourable popularity—not for the value of this in 


view does not seem to have obtained much notice. The Rev. Joshua Toulman, D.D., a 
dissenting minister in England, in his edition of the history professes to give in the 
notes, the substance of the defense in the review. As there exhibited, it leaves un- 
touched the leading facts alleged by Bishop Maddox; which are sufficient to shake the 
credit of the history. In reference to the contemplated transactions, the work of Dr. 
Peter Heylin on one side, and that of Daniel Neal on the other, are specimens of such 
history-writing, as requires no small exercise of charity, to excuse the writer from the 
charge of wilful misrepresentation. 
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itself, since nothing is more unsubstantial or fluctuating; but, for the bet- 
ter bringing home of the truths of religion to the conscience and the af- 
fections of men. The meaning is, that when for the attainment of this 
laudable end, there is a sacrifice of the other, it may be found too late to 
remedy the error, even in regard to those of a congregation, who set the 
least value on literary attainments; their opinion of their pastor becom- 
ing insensibly lessened, by his being found to be low in the estimation 
of persons, whom they know to be better judges than themselves of min- 
isterial qualifications. 

There are some, however, who, from perverted habits of thinking, are 
seriously of the opinion, that a gifted man is more worthy of attention, 
than one who addresses to them what has been the fruit of study; and 
in this their prejudice, they are strengthened by another—that literary 
attainments swell the possessor of them with pride; agreeably, as they 
think, to what St. Paul has said—‘‘Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth.” 

It escapes the observation of these persons, that the comparison of the 
Apostle is of knowledge with something very different from ignorance; 
which is more congenial than its opposite, with self-importance. So far 
as can be judged by the present speaker, on the ground of observation 
and experience, it generally happens, that young men, under the prepa- 
ration for the ministry, or admitted to it, and below the ordinary stand- 
ard in intellectual attainment are oftener vain, oftener arrogant, and 
oftener apt to conceive of themselves as not needing the counsel of their 
seniors, than they whose minds had been chastened by habits of study 
and reflection; who had advanced so far in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, as to have perceived that there are extensive treasures of it unpos- 
sessed, but to be diligently sought; and who, consequently, are the most 
careful in forming their opinions, and the most modest in expressing 
them. 

Still, let the saying of the Apostle have its weight in the line of its in- 
tendment; since it happens, that knowledge, not sanctified by the grace 
of God, may make the possessor of it insolent, intolerant, contentious, 
and overbearing; properties, which often seduce to grievous errors; 
while, if these should be avoided, truth will seem polluted by the chan- 
nel through which it passes. 

On the contrary, “charity edifies”; that is, builds up and strengthens, 
what ignorance and evil passions concur in weakening and pulling down 
—the Church of Christ. It is desirable that the student and the young 
divine may especially feel the influence of the heavenly grace, in these 
three departments—to his fellow Christians, exterior to our Communion; 
to those within, of whose principles or of whose practice he may not ap- 
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prove; and to those of the clergy whom he may consider as incorrect, in 
either of these respects. 

Under the first of these heads, while we avoid the spurious liberality 
which affects to consider all opinions as on a level, and which generally 
betrays its unsoundness, by an inconsistency of practice with profession; 
let us be aware, how much diversity of opinion is the result of a different 
understanding of words; what a variety of character is seen in human 
nature, as constituted by the all-wise Creator; what allowances are to be 
made on account of the influence of education and early habit; and if 
there were nothing else, what a strong tendency there is in the con- 
trary of the grace of charity, rather to confirm prejudice than to cor- 
rect it. 

In regards to persons within our Communion, the same considerations 
apply; with the addition, that we are in danger from self-love, of an 
over-weening attachment to our own views of subjects; and of abridging 
an allowed latitude, consistent with the maintaining of “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” It is not an enlightened zeal, but “the 
wrath of man,” when every shade of difference is thought sufficient to 
break the bonds of Christian charity. It was an outrage in Victor, a 
Bishop of Rome, within the times considered as primitive, when he ex- 
communicated all the churches of Asia, for not submitting to his deci- 
sion as to the time of keeping Easter. ‘The spirit of Victor did not die with 
him, but displays itself in all times and places. ‘There is no mischief to 
be more guarded against, in conducting the concerns of the Church. 
This is said without the thought of extending it to the surrendry of 
Gospel truth. The duty will be always binding of “contending earnestly 
for the faith, once delivered to the saints’; but not to the dispensing with 
the grace pronounced by an Apostle to be better than “‘the understanding 
of all mysteries and all knowledge.” 

In regard to brethren in the ministry, it is not recommended that there 
should be countenance given to any incorrectness in doctrine; or to any 
irregularity, moral or ecclesiastical, in practice. No; let us “walk up- 
rightly, and according to the truth of the Gospel’; not only in act, but in 
argument; on whose ever contrary way of walking it may cast a shade. 
But when we extend the rule of our own conduct as a test of others, there 
should be a scrupulous caution against falling under the weight of the 
demand—‘‘who art thou, that judgest another man’s servant?” It may 
happen, that pride, like a poisonous weed, shall entwine itself with the 
plant of holy zeal; and the zealot may be assured of a fact, now declared 
to him from the experience of many years, that the case is not infrequent, 
when, faulty passions being permitted to intrude into the cause of God, 
there have been contracted habits of depreciating the characters of breth- 
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ren in the ministry, not only contrary to the demands of charity and of 
justice, but ensnaring to the consciences of the censurers, and rendering 
them the more liable to a great variety of temptations. On an attention 
to human nature, this will be perceived to be natural. For in the exercise 
of the ministry, there are so many ways in which a collision of interests 
may happen; so many, in which the love of popularity may insensibly 
insinuate jealousies, for which other causes than the true may be imag- 
ined; so many avenues by which slanderous reports may reach even un- 
suspicious ears; and besides all this, so much dependence of the success 
of our ministry on harmony subsisting among ourselves; that a Clergy- 
man should keep a strict watch over himself, to avoid the being betrayed 
into unsocial feeling and behaviour; which may prove eventually to be 
uncaused; and which, when excited by a cause, would often be best sup- 
pressed by a moderate sacrifice of personal feeling and personal right; 
rather than commit the interest of religion on the issue. 

It is hoped and believed, of the present candidates for the honours of 
the institution, that their claims to respectability will rest on higher 
ground, than that of comparison with their future fellow labourers in 
the vine-yard; and there will be a motive to this, in their being the first 
class of pupils from the school; in consequence of which it may especially 
be expected to be either honoured or the contrary, by the stands which 
they may take in life. Not only their literature, but their piety, their 
views of religious subjects, and whatever else is comprehended in the idea 
of sufficiency for the ministry, will be in requisition for the bringing of 
either commendation or of reproach on the Seminary; which, by its act 
of this day, commits its rising reputation to the custody of some of its 
eldest sons. It would be uncharitable to suppose, that there are any who 
look with a malignant eye on its establishment. But if there be such, the 
halting of those now before us, would be a source of malevolent consola- 
tion. There are many, who have manifested their interest taken in it, by 
their pecuniary contributions; and, to them disappointment would be a 
subject of deep regret, while it would be a discouragement of future 
patronage. 

W. W. 


‘II. AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF DIVINE REVELATION* 


N the proof of the proposed point, there shall be avoided what the 
L logicians call a vicious circle. When the Bible is referred to, it shall 
be merely as containing credible history, transmitted, like other his- 
tories, by those who were the subjects of them respectively, and con- 
firmed by what is called profane history, so far as this has a bearing on 
the other. 

The position is in contrariety to what is speciously said concerning a 
religion of nature, and of the foundation of it, in the existence of a being 
of infinite perfection, deducible from his works, and, as some say, from a 
necessity appertaining to the subject. It is not intended to deny the rele- 
vancy of either of these sources of argument, when fairly proposed to the 
understandings of men—but it is to be contended, that whether con- 
sidered as individuals, or as existing in organized associations, there is 
no evidence of their having been in possession of truths, which some sup- 
pose to be gathered by the exercise of their reasoning powers. All history, 
sacred and profane, is in contrariety to such an assumption. If, on the 
discussion of the question, there should be a satisfactory result, it will be 
a ground for the duty of sustaining divine revelation, as declared to us in 
the Holy Scriptures; which cannot be abandoned with a consistent ac- 
knowledgment of religious verity in any other form. It will also follow, 
that what gives the highest importance to an outward revelation, is the 
corruption of the human heart; always directed to the excluding from its 
recollection of the idea of an ever-present and omniscient God, any fur- 
ther than as it is cherished and made influential by the counteracting 
cause contended for. . . .f 

Ever since the publication of Christianity, it cannot be proved that 
in any nation, either taken collectively or in individual instances, there 
has been the knowledge of what is called natural religion, other than as 
acquired from that source of information [Revelation]. Some may im- 


* Protestant Episcopal Magazine, volume III, p. 249. 
+ A long section in which an attempt is made to orient secular history to the account 
given in the first Books of Moses is here omitted as irrelevant to the general argument. 
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agine an exception in favour of the Mohammedans, as they acknowledge 
one only God, who would be dishonoured by the representation of him 
in wood and in stone. But it is known, that what is estimable in the the- 
ology of Mohammed, was taken from the Jewish and the Christian 
scriptures, which of course shed a part of their light on the Koran, how- 
ever there blended with much that is contrary to reason and to good 
morals. There may also be thought an objection in the cases of the very 
many in Christian countries, who acknowledge the existence of a God, 
and some truths derivable by an easy deduction from the principle, at 
the same time that they reject the popular creed, bottomed on supposed 
revelation. But who can say that the confession of such persons, severed 
as it is from all exercises of devotion, is any other than the result of in- 
difference to the subject generally, causing them to approximate to 
popular opinion, as far as may be consistent with their notions of liberal- 
ity and of elevation above the superstitious vulgar? Certain it is, that of 
those distinguished by talent and by erudition, there are no authors who 
have not endeavoured to weaken one branch or another of moral obliga- 
tion, so as to warrant the opinion, in regard to what may be correct in 
their respective theories, that it would never have been reached by them, 
but for their education and their intercourses among Christian people. 
These are causes which may account for what looks like some sort of reli- 
gious belief in persons who are indifferent to revelation or hostile to it, 
and who are indebted to society surrounding them for an acknowledg- 
ment of truths, which, however agreeable to reason, were never furnished 
by the exercise of its power. 

The views taken in this essay, derive a great increase of evidence in the 
consequences resulting from the locking up of the Bible in a dead lan- 
guage. Agreeably to the natural bias of the human heart, not under the 
control of divine grace, idolatry again showed its head distinct from the 
worshipping of those who had been gods and goddesses in the imagina- 
tions of the heathen, but in exaltation to that character of deceased men 
and women of the Christian church. ‘That under the profession of a rule 
of faith, of which the most prominent object is the destruction of idola- 
try in its root and in its branches, it should have a revival in exercises of 
devotion, the same in substance, and only differing as to the names to 
which they are offered, is no otherwise to be accounted for than from a 
propensity which requires the constant check of revelation. 

It is not here forgotten, that the worship now complained of, is said 
to be with a reference through the creature, to the Creator of all things, 
the only true God. This is precisely the defence made in the early con- 
troversies of the primitive Christians with the heathen philosophers. But 
in this case, as in the other, the defence cannot stand before the unbend- 
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ing law of scripture, against creature worship in any form. The senti- 
ment might be enlarged, as indeed has been done by some able writers, 
in tracing a very minute resemblance between the characters in the pagan 
worship, and that succeeding it under the Gospel. Whether the resem- 
blance were the work of an erroneous zeal for the enlarging of the bound- 
aries of the church, or grew out of that ignorance which characterizes 
the Middle Ages, is of no importance to the present point. On either sup- 
position, the consequences are ascribable to that revolt from God which 
calls for the preservative contended for in the present argument. 

Among the large body of people professing Christianity, embracing 
many nations, how great is the difference in the point of idolatry, be- 
tween those to whom the scriptures are a sealed book, with the exception 
of parts permitted to be read by an authority interested in the conceal- 
ment of the volume generally, and those from whom it cannot be ac- 
complished, on account of intermixture with people of an opposite de- 
scription, and because of a policy, by which it is not endured. Among 
the former, the adoration of deceased saints is avowed and understood; 
it being believed that a portion of their sanctity is communicated to their 
images. Among the latter, the charge is evaded by curious distinctions; 
which may palliate the subject to willing consciences, but cannot dis- 
prove the position, that the worship is substantially idolatrous. 

If the objection should again occur, that wherever, under a tolerating 
policy, men are permitted to live with an avowed rejection of the estab- 
lished worship of their respective countries, or of worship of any kind, 
the great majority of them acknowledge the existence of a Divine Being, 
the answer is, that without its being the fruit of an effort of their reason- 
ing powers, they gather it from the belief of the multitudes surrounding 
them. This is the most rational way of accounting for the fact, so long as 
there cannot be found the instance of an individual’s arriving at the 
knowledge in question, without its reaching of them through the chan- 
nel of outward information. The supposition is rendered the more 
credible by the circumstance, that of the class of the said unbelievers, the 
more thinking of them seldom stop short of the opinion, that the whole 
subject of religion is foreign to the cause of moral obligation; which, 
they think, may be safely committed to the advantages of virtue over 
vice, as to the attainment of the end of all action, which is happiness. 
This is atheism, to all intents and purposes. The atheist is not bound to 
prove that there is no God; and if he can prove that the belief of the ex- 
istence of such a Being is not necessary to the upholding of the moral or- 
der of the world, there is in his favour all the evidence permitted by the 
nature of the subject. While this position is maintained in argument by 
some, it must enter more or less into the notions of all those who enter- 
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tain vague notions of a Deity, but not as a Being who should be borne 
habitually in remembrance, and whose favour should be cultivated by 
acts of homage. Their conception of his mere existence, is the suggestion 
of social intercourse, unaccompanied by reflection, and unimpressive. 

The objection may take another shape; and some one may say, how 
happened it, on the decline of the worship of the true God, reasonable in 
itself, and tending to the practice of virtue, that instead of there being 
relinquished all regard to Deity, worship should be transferred to the 
works of his hand, descending to some of the meanest reptiles? The an- 
swer is, that in human nature there is so deep a sense of weakness, and in 
the human condition there are such circumstances of privation and of 
suffering, as impel to the looking out for some power more than mortal. 
The other animals are liable to sufferings similar to those of men. But, 
besides that there are no appearances of their being made miserable by 
anticipation, they perceive their dependence on an ability superior to 
their own—that of man: for the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib. With our race, the case is different. ‘Their only sure re- 
source is in the omnipresence, the omniscience, and the universally rul- 
ing providence of a being made known to them at the creation. Whereas 
St. Paul says they have “not liked to retain him in their knowledge,” they 
have sought substitutes for the filling of the void. The first expedient 
occurring, was the presenting of homage to him through the medium of 
his works. For this, the sun, the moon, and all the heavenly bodies were 
called into requisition, which soon extended to various objects of na- 
ture, both animal and vegetable. In time, the devotions were offered to 
‘these, without reference to their author, which was much aided by the 
contrivance of an ingenious mythology. At last, deceased legislators and 
heroes were taken into the number of the Gods, it being supposed that 
they would be thought not unworthy of being admitted to such an asso- 
ciation, because of their virtues and their achievements. It all originates 
in that sense of want and of liability to suffering which cannot rest until 
it fix on a power exterior to itself, that may be visibly represented, and 
may communicate a portion of its sanctity to wood and stone. 

Of the professed believers in the existence of God, who have been 
referred to, if any one of them should be assailed in argument by a pro- 
ficient in spinozism, or in materialism, according to any other of its 
atheistical forms, the apparent theist would be unable to defend himself. 
It may be said, that he might reason from the works of the creation, and 
from the beauty and the order impressed on them. That the works of 
nature may be appealed to, as corroborative of the belief of the being of 
God, coming to us from revelation, must be confessed. But that the idea 
of him as a plant growing out of that soil, is the matter denied. 
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Sometimes the subject is illustrated thus: a voyager is supposed to 
have been cast away on a desert coast; no human face appears to him, 
and he doubts of there having been there the existence of any human be- 
ing. But he accidentally discovers a watch, perfect in its mechanism. 
From this, he reasonably infers, that there must have been a visitant of 
the spot, who has left there a memorial of his presence. But the finder 
has been prepared, by his familiarity with the instrument, and by his 
knowledge of the dependence of the machinery on the will of the con- 
structor. In like manner, any person having learned the truth in ques- 
tion from revelation, through whatever channel it may have come to 
him, may be confirmed in his opinion by his observation of the vastly 
diversified contrivances in the works of nature. But it does not follow, 
that without such an advantage he would have been raised by them to 
the contemplation of the adorable Creator. | 

That he would not, may reasonably be inferred, from the case of the 
unfortunate beings who are born deaf and dumb. There has been paid 
attention to them, with the view to this point, and it appears beyond 
contradiction that they do not possess a particle of the knowledge in 
question, until it has been imparted to them by the means of the senses 
of sight and touch, lately put into extensive operation for their benefit. 
In the works of Monsieur Condillac, a French philosopher, there is re- 
lated a case apposite to the present purpose. A boy, born deaf and dumb, 
had progressed to manhood in that condition. In the Roman Catholic 
family to which he belonged, there was daily morning and evening 
prayer, at which he kneeled, and behaved in all respects like to those 
whom he saw near to him. All at once the sense of hearing came to him. 
Some priests in the neighborhood, men of science, paid strict attention to 
him, to discover whether he possessed the idea of a God, or of any truth 
of the law of nature. The result of the inquiry was, the conviction that he 
was utterly unfurnished in these respects. 

The present argument is strictly conformable to Holy Scripture. When 
it is said, in the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews,—‘‘through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God,” 
the act of the mind spoken of, has immediate reference to creative en- 
ergy, acting in the formation of the worlds, and not as ascending from 
these to their almighty cause. Here faith, resting on revelation, is dis- 
tinguished from knowledge, the fruit of investigation. It is an important 
point of view of the former subject, and guards against the reproach of 
there being less certainty attached to it than to the other. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, V. 21, and following, 
it is charged as faulty in the heathen, that “when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
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their foolish heart was darkened, and they changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image, made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds and four footed beasts, and creeping things.” In the two preceding 
verses, it had been stated, that “what may be known of God, had been 
showed to them by him,” and although “the invisible things of him are 
clearly seen” in the works of the visible creation, it does not express more 
than that they are attestations of what he has otherwise revealed con- 
cerning himself. It is afterwards added—‘“They changed the truth of 
God into a lie,” which still gives to traditionary revelation priority of 
time. 

Although in this discussion, for the simplifying of the argument, it 
has been limited to the point of the existence of a Divine Being, this has 
not been without the conviction, that it has bearing on all the points of 
what Js called natural religion, currently spoken of, not only by unbe- 
lievers in the religion of the Bible, but by many who acknowledge its 
divine authority. ‘The man who stands the first in time on the list of the 
deistical writers of England, was Lord Herbert of Cherbury. He places 
the essence of religion in the following principles, which he conceives of 
as ‘‘the dictates of a right mind, and true reason—that there is a God— 
that he is to be worshipped—that men are to repent of their sins, and that 
there are rewards and punishments in another life.” If reason, by its na- 
tive vigour, be the teacher of these truths, how is it that they never break 
through the ancient idolatry of paganism, in which so many nations were 
involved? And how is it that at this day there are so many nations, among 
whom, if the same truths should be proclaimed, it would be the bring- 
ing of strange things to their ears? ‘This is only one instance of the ex- 
pedients, by which the disclosures of revelation are brought to prove that 
it is destitute of authority, and unnecessary. 

In estimating the comparative weight of different branches of evi- 
dence in proof of Christianity, it is difficult to determine what is due to 
each head of argument, and its share in the establishing of the result of 
the whole. ‘To him who now writes, the argument propounded by him 
seems of very prominent importance, and this he considers as exceedingly 
enhanced by its consistency with the whole series of the Books of Holy 
Scripture. Perhaps there will be alleged the following objection to the 
whole argument. If, as is affirmed, no effort of reason, however vigorous, 
and no inquiry, however diligent, will ascend from the creature to the 
creator; and if, as is also said, when the most reasonable and useful truths 
have been furnished by revelation, they are so liable to be perverted, and 
at last discarded; how can this be accounted for, when in other branches 
of knowledge, every acquisition is welcomed, and made the means of 
further progress? There is but one way of accounting for the fact. It was 
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intimated in the beginning, and is to be found in those frailties which 
indispose men to the contemplation of an ever-present God. Wood and 
stone become the representatives of his person; fable usurps the place of 
his providence; and where men are not ripe for so great degeneracy, the 
service of the lips, of the knees, and of the hands, supply the place of the 
homage of the heart. ‘This being the evil, the only cure must be the con- 
sidering of ourselves as always under the omniscient eye of God, and as 
accountable, in all our actions, to his great tribunal. 

If it should be thought to bear hard on the divine procedure, that his 
gift of revelation has been partially bestowed, let it be considered that, 
like the question of the permission of moral evil, it is a subject which 
must be referred to the unsearchable counsels of God, not without the 
persuasion that under whatever dispensations his intelligent creatures 
may have been placed, they will all be judged according to their works, 
which implies dependence on the lights respectively enjoyed by them. 
In the mean time, it should be a matter of serious concern to those who 
are under the unclouded blaze of gospel day, that while they are in no 
danger of degenerating to the worship of wood and stone, they may fall 
into the idolizing of some object of depraved affection, which, no less 
than the other, is the robbing of the true God of the honour due to his 
great name. 

In contrariety to this, both our duty and our true interest, direct us to 
the observance of the apostolic precept—“‘glorify God in your body and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.” 

W. W. 


III. THE BASIS OF EPISCOPACY? 


Being portions of the pamphlet, “The Case of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States Considered”* 


N the subject of Episcopacy, the general opinion of the churches 
@: question [Episcopal Churches in America] is of peculiar im- 
portance, yet it can be collected only from circumstances; to assist in 
ascertaining it, the two following facts are stated: 

Wherever these churches have been erected, the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the Church of England has been adhered to; they have de- 
pended on the English Bishops for ordination of their Clergy, and on 
no occasion expressed a dissatisfaction with Episcopacy. This, consider- 
ing the liberty they enjoyed in common with others, of forming their 
churches on whatever plan they liked best, is a presumptive proof of 
their preferring the Episcopal government, especially as it subjected 
them under the former connection to many inconveniences, such as 
sending to the distance of three thousand miles for ordination, the 
scandal sometimes brought on the Church by the ordination of low 
and vicious persons,? the difficulty of getting rid of immoral ministers, 
and that several of the Clergy formed attachments of which this country 
has been always jealous, and which have at last proved extremely pre- 
judicial to her interests. 

On the other hand, there cannot be produced an instance of laymen 
in America, unless in the very infancy of the settlement, soliciting the 
introduction of a Bishop;? it was probably by a great majority of them 


* Pamphlet (David C. Claypool, Phila., 1782). 
1. The first three chapters of The Case contain a well-known plan for the organiza- 
tion of the American Episcopal Church. The last three chapters comprise Bishop 
White’s arguments for his underlying doctrine of the church and his conception of 
the Episcopacy. Because few Churchmen are familiar with this doctrine and the rea- 
sons for it, the latter three chapters are herewith reprinted under the title, The 
Basis of Episcopacy. 
2. Generally by deceptions on the Bishop of London. [This and the following notes 
are from Bishop White’s pamphlet.] 
3. If there has been any, it must have been from so few as rather to corroborate than 
weaken the sentiment conveyed. 
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thought an hazardous experiment. How far the prerogative of the King 
as head of the Church might be construed to extend over the Colonies 
whether a Bishop would bring with him that part of the law which re- 
spects ecclesiastical matters, and whether the civil powers vested in the 
Bishops in England would accompany that order to America, were 
questions which, for aught they knew, would include principles and 
produce consequences dangerous and destructive to their civil rights.4 
From these two facts it may fairly be inferred that Episcopalians on 
this continent will wish to institute among themselves an Episcopal 
government as soon as it shall appear practicable, and that this govern- 
ment will not be attended with the danger of tyranny, either temporal 
or spiritual. 
But it is generally understood that the succession cannot at present be 
obtained. From the parent Church most unquestionably it cannot; 
whether from any is presumed to be more than we can at present be in- 
formed. But the proposal to constitute a frame of government, the 
execution of which shall depend upon the pleasure of persons unknown, 
differing from us in language, habits, and perhaps in religious princi- 
ples, has too ludicrous an appearance to deserve consideration; the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the war in which our country is engaged, pre- 
clude us from procuring the succession in those quarters to-which alone 
application could consistently be made; the danger of offending the 
British Government, constraining (perhaps) a refusal of what it would 
of course be indelicate for us to ask. Now, on the one hand to depart 
from Episcopacy would be giving up a leading characteristic of the com- 
munion, which, however, indifferently considered as to divine appoint- 
ment, might be productive of all the evils generally attending changes 
of this sort. On the other hand, by delaying to adopt measures for the 
continuance of the ministry, the very existence of the churches is haz- 
arded, the duties of positive and indispensable obligation are neglected. 
The conduct meant to be recommended, as founded on the preceding 


4. Whether the above appendages would have accompanied an English Bishop to 
America, the author is no judge. That they were generally feared by the Episcopalian 
laity, he thinks the only way of accounting for the cold reception they gave (a fact 
universally known) to every proposition for the introduction of a Bishop. Those who 
pleaded for the measure on a plan purely spiritual, thought he would not be invested 
by the laws of England, with such powers; but in case it had proved otherwise, they 
proposed the limiting him by act of Parliament. What the people would have 
thought of measures which must have required an act of that body to render 
them harmless, no person formerly acquainted with their temper and sentiments 
need be told; and whether they judged right or not, recent events have abundantly 
shown. 
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sentiments, is to include in the proposed frame of government, a general 
approbation of Episcopacy, and a declaration of an intention to procure 
the succession as soon as conveniently may be; but in the meantime to: 
carry the plan into effect without waiting for the succession. 

The first part of this proposal is conceived to be founded on the plain 
dictates of propriety, prudence, and moderation; for if the undertaking 
proceed on acknowledged principles, there will be far less shock to an- 
cient habits, and less cause of intensive divisions than if new principles 
are to be sought for and established. To illustrate this by an allusion: 
had our old government been so adjusted to the genius of the people 
and their present circumstances as at the Revolution to have required 
no farther change than what necessarily arose from the extinction of 
royal authority, it is obvious that many pernicious controversies would 
have been prevented. Such, however, except in a few instances, was not 
the happiness of the colonies. But it is precisely the situation of the 
Episcopal Churches in their religious concerns, none of their constitu- 
ent principles being thereby changed, but what were founded on the au- 
thority of the King. 

In the minds of some, the idea of Episcopacy will be connected with 
that of immoderate power, to which it may be answered that power be- 
comes dangerous, not from the presedency of one man, but from his 
being independent. Had Rome been governed by a presbytery instead 
of a bishop, and had that presbytery been invested with the independent 
riches and dominion of the Papal See, it is easy to conceive of their ac- 
quiring as much power over the Christian world as was ever known ina 
Gregory or a Paul. 

It may be further objected that Episcopacy is anti-Republican, and 
therefore opposed: to those ideas which all good citizens ought to pro- 
mote for securing the peace and happiness of the community. But this 
supposed relation between Episcopacy and monarchy arises from con- 
founding English Episcopacy with the subject at large. In the early ages 
of the Church it was customary to debate and determine in a general 
concourse of all Christians in the same city, among whom the Bishop . 
was no more than president. Matters were indeed too often conducted 
tumultuously, and after a manner which no prudent and peaceable man 
would wish to see imitated; but the churches were not the less Episcopal 
on that account. Very few systems of religious discipline on this con- 
tinent are equally republican with that proposed in the preceding pages 
The adage of King James I, “No bishop, no king, and no king, no 
bishop,” ought only to be understood concerning that degree of Episco- 
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pal power together with its civil appendages, of which he certainly 
meant it. 

But it will be also said that the very name of “‘Bishop”’ is offensive; 
if so, change it for another; let the superior clergyman be a president, 
_ superintendent, or, in plain English, and according to the literal transla- 
tion of the original, an overseer. However, if names are to be repro- 

bated because the powers annexed to them have been abused, there are 
few appropriated to either civil or ecclesiastical distinctions which would 
retain their places in our catalogue. 

The other part of the proposal was an immediate execution of the 
plan, without waiting for the Episcopal succession. ‘This is founded on 
the presumption that the worship of God and the instruction and 
reformation of the people are the principal objects of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; if so, to relinquish them from a scrupulous adherence to Epis- 
copacy is sacrificing the substance to the ceremony. 

It will be said, we ought to continue as we are, with the hope of ob- 
taining it hereafter. But are the acknowledged ordinances of Christ’s 
holy religion to be suspended for years, perhaps as long as the present 
generation shall continue, out of delicacy to a disputed point, and that 
relating only to externals? It is submitted, how far such ideas encourage 
the suspicion of want of attachment to any particular church except so 
far as is subservient to some civil system. All the obligations of con- 
formity to the divine ordinances, all the arguments which prove the con- 
nection between public worship and the morals of a people, combine to 
urge the adopting some speedy measures to provide for the public min- 
istry in these churches; if such as have been above recommended should 
be adopted, and the Episcopal succession afterwards obtained, any sup- 
posed imperfections of the intermediate ordinations might, if it were 
judged proper, be supplied without acknowledging their nullity by a 
conditional ordination resembling that of conditional baptism in the 
Liturgy; the above was an expedient proposed by Archbishop Tillotson, 
Bishops Patrick, Stillingfleet, and others, at the Revolution, and had 
been actually practised in Ireland by Archbishop Bramhall.® 

But it will be said, the dropping the succession even for a time would 
be a departure from the principles of the Church of England. This 
prejudice is too common not to deserve particular attention. 


5. Nichol’s Defence of the Church of England. Introduction. 
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It would be to the greatest degree surprising, if the Church of Eng- 
land, acknowledged by all Protestant churches to lay a sufficient stress 
on the essential doctrines and duties of the Gospel, should be found so 
immoderately attached to a matter of external order, as must in some 
cases be ruinous to her communion. But, far from this, it will not be 
difficult to prove that a temporary departure from Episcopacy in the 
present instance would be warranted by her doctrines, by her practice, 
and by the principles on which Episcopal government is asserted. 

Whatever that Church holds must be included in the “thirty-nine ar- 
ticles of religion”; which were evidently intended for a comprehensive 
system of necessary doctrine. But what say these articles on the present 
subject? Simply that “the book of consecration of archbishops and 
bishops, and the ordering of priests and deacons, doth contain all 
things necessary thereunto; neither hath it anything that of itself is 
superstitious and ungodly.’’6 ‘The canons speak the same sense, censur- 
ing those who shall “affirm that the government of the Church of Eng- 
land by Archbishops, Bishops, etc., is anti-Christian or repugnant to 
the Word of God.” And those ‘“‘who shall affirm that the form and man- 
ner of making and consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons, contain- 
eth anything in it that is repugnant to the word of God, or ita they 
who are thus made bishops, etc., are not lawfully made, etc.’ 

How can such moderation of sentiment and expression be na 
if the Episcopal succession be so binding as to allow no deviation in a 
case of extreme necessity? Had the Church of England decreed concern- 
ing baptism and the Lord’s Supper, only that they were not repugant 
to the word of God, “and that her offices for those sacraments were not 
superstitious and ungodly,’’ would she not be censured by almost all 
Christendom, as.renouncing the obligations of those sacraments? 
Equally improper would be the application of such moderate expres- 
sions to Episcopacy if (as some imagine) she considers it to be as much 
binding as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The book of consecration and ordination carries the idea no farther, 
except that the preface as altered at the Restoration (for it was not in 
the old preface) affirms that “from the apostles’ times there have been 
these orders in Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” But 
there is an evident difference between this and the asserting the unlaw- 
fulness of deviating from that practice in an instance extraordinary 
and unprovided for. 


6. Article 36. 
7. Canons 7 and 8. 
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Next to the doctrine of the Church, let us inquire whether her prac- 
tice will furnish us with a precedent to justify the liberty we plead. 

Many of the English Protestants, during the persecution by Queen 
Mary, took refuge in foreign countries, particularly in Germany and 
Geneva. When Protestantism revived at the auspicious accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and at the same time a cloud was gathering on the 
continent in consequence of the Emperor’s victories over the princes of 
the Smalcaldic league, many of the exiles returned to their native land, 
some of whom, during their absence, had been ordained according to 
the customs of the countries where they had resided; these were admit- 
ted without reordination to preach and hold benefices; one of them§ 
was promoted to a deanery, but at the same time, as several of them were 
endeavoring to make innovations in the Established Church, it was 
provided in a law (13th Elizabeth 12) that “whoever shall pretend to 
be a priest or minister of God’s holy word, by reason of any other form 
of institution, consecration, or ordering, than the form set forth by act 
of Parliament before the feast of the nativity of Christ next ensuing, 
shall in the presence of the Bishop . . . declare his assent, and sub- 
scribe to all the articles of religion agreed on, etc.” 

Here existed an extraordinary occasion, not provided for in the insti- 
tutions for common use; the exigency of the case seems to have been 
considered, and there followed a toleration, if not implied approbation, 
of a departure in that instance from episcopal ordination. ‘There can- 
not be expected another example, because no similar instance of neces- 
sity has happened, unless that at the Restoration be considered as such; 
but it is presumed no stress will be laid on the omission of the like in- 
dulgence at that period, when the minds of the ruling Episcopalians, ir- 
ritated by sufferings, were less intent on conciliation than on retalia- 
tion.”’? 

Let us next take a view of the grounds on which the authority of Epis- 
copacy is asserted. 

The advocates for this form maintain that there having been an 
episcopal power originally lodged by Jesus Christ with his Apostles, 
and by them exercised generally in person, but sometimes by delegation 
(as in the instances of Timothy and Titus), the same was conveyed by 
them before their decease to one pastor in each church, which generally 


8. Whittingham. 

g. Bishop Burnet assigns a reason still less excusable, that many great preferments 
were in the hands of obnoxious persons, who, on account of their services towards 
the Restoration, could not otherwise be rejected than by making the terms of con- 


formity difficult. 
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comprehended all the Christians in a city and a convenient surround- 
ing district. Thus were created the apostolic successors, who, on account 
of their settled residence, were called bishops by restraint; whereas, the 
Apostles themselves were bishops at large, exercising episcopal power 
over all the churches, except in the case of St. James, who from the be- 
ginning was Bishop of Jerusalem. From this time, the word “episco- 
pos,” used in the New Testament indiscriminately with the word “pres- 
buteros” (particularly in the goth chapter of the Acts, where the same 
persons are called “episcopoi” and “presbuteroi”), became appropri- 
ated to the superior order of ministers. That the Apostles were thus 
succeeded by an order of ministers superior to pastors in general, the 
Episcopalians think they prove by the testimonies of the ancient fathers, 
and from the improbability that so great an innovation (as some con- 
ceive it) could have found general and peaceable possession in the sec- 
ond or third century, when Episcopacy is on both sides acknowledged 
to have been prevalent.1° The argument is here concisely stated, but (as 
is believed) impartially; the manner in which the subject is handled by 
Mr. Hooker and Bishop Hoadly being particularly kept in view. 

Can any reasonable rule of construction make this amount to more 
than ancient and apostolic practice? ‘That the Apostles adopted any par- 
ticular form, affords a presumption of its being the best, all circum- 
stances at that time considered; but to make it unalterably binding, it 
must be shown enjoined in positive precept. Bishop Hoadly clearly 
points out this distinction in his answer to Dr. Calamy. ‘The latter hav- 
ing considered it as the sense of the Church, in the preface to the ordinal, 
that the three orders were of divine appointment, and urged it as a rea- 
son for non-conformity; the Bishop, with evident propriety, remarks 
that the service pronounces no such thing; and that, therefore, Dr. 
Calamy created a difficulty where the Church had made none; “there 
being some difference (says he) between these two sentences—bishops, 
priests, and deacons are three distinct orders in the Church by divine 
appointment—and from the Apostles’ time there have been in Christ’s 
Church, bishops, priests, and deacons.’’!4 

Now, if the form of Church government rest on no other foundation 
than ancient and apostolic practice, it is humbly submitted to a consid- 
eration, whether Episcopalians will not be thought scarcely deserving 


10. The original of the order of Bishops was from the presbyters choosing one from 
among themselves to be a stated president in their assemblies, in the second or third 
century. Smectymnaum Divines, as quoted in Neals History of the Puritans, Anno 
1640. 

11. Reasonableness of Conformity, Part I. 
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the name of Christians, should they, rather than consent to a temporary 
deviation, abandon every ordinance of positive and divine appoint- 
ment. 

Any person reading what some divines of the Church of England have 
written against Dissenters, would in general widely mistake their mean- 
ing, should he apply to the subject before us, the censures he will some- 
times meet with, which have in view, not merely the merits of the ques- 
tion, but the duty of conforming to the Established Church in all things 
not contrary to the law of God. Thus Bishop Stillingfleet, who at the 
Restoration had written with great tenderness towards the Dissenters 
and many years afterwards preached a sermon on a public occasion con- 
taining severe animadversions on their separation; on being accused of 
inconsistency, replies (in the preface to his treatise on the Unlawfulness 
of Separation) that the former was ‘“‘before the laws were established”’; 
meaning principally the act of uniformity. So, also, Bishop Hoadly says 
the acceptance of re-ordination by the dissenting ministers would not 
be a denial of that right which (as they conceive) presbyters had to or- 
dain; but a confession that their former ordination was ‘‘so far null and 
void; that God did not approve the exercise of that right in opposition 
to the lawful settled method.”!2 Dr. Henry Maurice,’ who also has 
written with great learning and reputation in defense of Episcopacy, 
makes the same distinction, observing that the “dissenters do foreign 
churches great injustice when they concern them in their quarrels,” the 
ordination of the latter being “not only without, but in opposition to 
bishops, against all the established laws of this Church, etc.”1* even 
where the same distinction is not expressed, it is generally implied. 
Whether the above censures are well or ill-founded, is a question that 
has no connection with our subject; they cannot be thought applicable 
to the liberty here pleaded. 


12. Reply to Objections against Episcopal Ordination. 

13. The same distinction is accurately drawn and fully proved by Stillinglfleet, in 
“The Irenicum.” But as that learned prelate was afterwards dissatisfied with his work 
(though most probably not with that part of it which would have been to our pur- 
pose), it might seem uncandid to cite the authority of his Opinion. Burnet, his con- 
temporary and friend, says (History of his own Times, Anno 1661), “to avoid the 
imputation that book brought on him, he went into the humors of an high sort of » 
people beyond what became him, perhaps beyond his own sense of things.” The 
book, however, was, it seems, easier retracted than refuted; for though offensive to 
many of both parties, it was managed (says the same author) with so much learning 
and skill, that none of either side ever undertook to answer it. 

14. Maurice against Clarkson, page 453. 

15. In England the members of the Established Church consider the Dissenters as 
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Again, it cannot be denied, that some writers of the Church of Eng- 
land apply very strong expressions to Episcopacy, calling it a divine ap- 
pointment, the ordinance of Christ, and the law of God, and pronounce 
it to be of divine right. Yet, in reason, they ought to be understood only 
as asserting it to be binding, wherever it can conveniently be had; not 
that law and gospel are to cease rather than Episcopacy. Mr. Hooker, 
who uses such strong expressions, makes, nevertheless, a clear distinc- 
tion between matters of necessity and those of ecclesiastical polity; as 
may be seen at large in his third and fourth books. Even Archbishop 
Whitgift, said by some?® to have been the first in his high station, under 
whose patronage such pretensions were annexed to Episcopacy, and 
whose zeal for that form and the other rites of the Church, made him 
verily believe in the famous conference at Hampton Court that “the 
king spoke by the spirit of God,” is quoted by Bishop Stillingfleet as as- 
serting that “no kind of government is thence.”!* In short, particular 
expressions which writers use from zeal for that form they endeavor to 
establish, are not to be given in proof of their opinions concerning the 
conduct suited to extraordinary occasions. Many instances to the same 
purpose might be produced of English divines qualifying such high 
expressions, and guarding against seeming consequences; but this part 
of the subject shall conclude with the authority of a clergyman of this 
country, who a few years ago wrote on episcopal government. He insists 
on it as of divine right, asserts that “the laws relating to it bind as 
strongly as the laws which oblige us to receive baptism or the holy 
Eucharist,18 and that “if the succession be once broken, not all the men 
on earth, not all the angels of heaven, without an immediate commis- 
sion from Christ, can restore it.’’!9 Nevertheless, he acknowledges “‘the 


blamable in not conforming to it as such, there being nothing required contrary 
to the law of God. These, on the other hand, blame the members of the Establish- 
ment for not yielding to their conscientious scruples, which thus exclude them from 
public offices, and subject them to considerable burthens. Such were the principal 
sources of the animosities which have subsisted between the two parties: and hence 
arises an argument for charity and mutual forbearance among religious societies in 
America, with whom the same cases of mutual censure have no place, and with 
whom, of course, the same degree of bitterness would be less excusable than in 
England. 

16. Dr. Warner says (Book 14) that “Archbishop Bancroft was the first man who 
had preached up the ‘divine right of Episcopacy in the Church of England.’ The 
first occasion of his doing this, is said by others to have been when he was Whitgift’s 
chaplain. 

17. Irenicum, Chapter 38. 

18. Dr. Chandler’s Appeal, p. 7. 

19. Ibid., p. 4. 
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necessity of bishops is no more than a general necessity, or in other 
words, bishops, according to the belief of the Church of England, are 
necessary only where they can be had.’’2° He then distinguished between 
cases where the necessity is real, and those where Episcopacy had been 
willingly and expressly rejected, as by the people of Scotland and the 
English Dissenters. 

Now if even those who hold Episcopacy to be of divine right, conceive 
the obligation to it to be not binding when that idea would be de- 
structive of public worship, much more must they think so, who indeed 
venerate and prefer that form as the most ancient and eligible, but with- 
out any idea of divine right in the case. This the author believes to be 
the sentiment of the great body of Episcopalians in America; in which 
respect they have in their favor, unquestionably, the sense of the Church 
of England, and, as he believes, the opinions of her most distinguished 
prelates, for piety, virtue, and abilities. 


It is to be expected that the far greater number of writers in de- 
fence of Episcopal government confine their observations to the ordi- 
nary state of the Church, without giving their opinion on supposed 
cases of necessity. Yet, if it were required to multiply authorities, and 
writers were consulted with that view, it is probable that many more 
than the following might be produced. But, as the lawfulness of devia- 
tion, in cases of necessity, is a fair inference from the sentiments of (per- 
haps) all, it will be sufficient if those quoted expressly to the purpose 
rank among the most respectable for their authority. 

The first-mentioned shall be the venerable Hooker. His books on 
ecclesiastical polity are universally allowed to be a work of masterly 
judgment, and deep erudition; they are frequently spoken of as con- 
taining the most rational and complete defence of the Church of Eng- 
land, and were recommended by King Charles I (whose attachment to 
Episcopacy will not be doubted) as the best for fixing the principles of 
his children on those questions which had distracted the nation. This 
accomplished writer, after asserting with great zeal the authority of the 
Episcopal government, makes the following exception: “When the 
exigence of necessity doth constrain to leave the usual ways of the 
Church, which otherwise we would willingly keep; when the Church 
must needs have some ordained, and neither hath, nor can have possibly 


20. Chandler’s Appeal Defended, p. 68. 
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a bishop to ordain; in case of such necessity the law of God hath often- 
times and may give place; and therefore, we are not, simply and with- 
out exception, to urge a lineal descent of power from the apostles by 
continued succession, in every effectual ordination.’’?1 

The same great man, speaking in another place of some churches not 
Episcopal, says: “This their defect and imperfection, I had rather la- 
ment in such a case than exaggerate; considering that men oftentimes, 
without any fault of their own, may be driven to want that kind of 
polity or regiment, which is best, and to content themselves with that 
which either the irremediable error of former times, or the necessity of 
the present, hath cast upon them.’’?? 

Had Mr. Hooker been asked to define “the exigence of necessity,” 
could he have imagined any more urgent than the case in question? Or 
had he been inquired of concerning “the necessities of present times,” 
could he have mentioned any in the cases to which he alludes (those of 
Scotland and Geneva) so strongly pleading for the liberty he allows, 
as those now existing in America? 

The name of Bishop Hoadly will probably be as long remembered 
as any on the list of British worthies; and will never be mentioned 
without veneration of the strength of his abilities, the liberality of his 
sentiments, and his enlightened zeal for civil liberty. He has written in 
defence of Episcopal government with more argument and better tem- 
per than is commonly to be met with in controversial writings, this 
amiable prelate expresses himself as follows: ‘‘As to the credit of the re- 
formed churches abroad, we think it no presumption, as we censure 
them not, who in a case of necessity went out of the ordinary method, 
so to expect they will not censure us for not approving such irregulari- 
ties where there is no such necessity for them.’’?3 In another place he 
says: ‘“For my own part, I cannot argue that Episcopacy is essential to a 
Christian Church because it is of Apostolical institution; and on the 
other hand, I do argue that we are obliged to the utmost of our knowl- 
edge, to conform urselves to the Apostolical model in all cases, unless in 
such where the imitation is impracticable, or would manifestly do more 
hurt than good to the Church of Christ; neither of which can possibly 
be affirmed in the ordinary state of the Church.?4 

What necessity was there of the “reformed churches abroad” equal 
to ours? Is not an immediate imitation of the ancient usage “impractic- 


21. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 7, Section 14. 
22. Ibid., Book III, Section II. 

23. Reasonableness of Conformity, Part I. 
24. Ibid. 
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able’? Wuld not such a plan as has been proposed be conforming (as 
far as circumstances allow) to our ideas of “the Apostolic model”? 

The character of Archbishop Usher for extensive learning and fervent 
piety is generally known; and is distinguished both by his great modera- 
tion on the subject of Episcopacy, and by the service it has received 
from his indefatigable researches. In a letter to Dr. Bernard, he writes 
thus: “In places where bishops cannot be had, the ordination of presby- 
ters stands valid.”?° Which part of the Christian world could the learned 
primate have named, of which it could have been so properly said as 
it may be of ours, that ordination by bishops “cannot be had’’? 

The great reformer and martyr, Archbishop Cranmer, was one of the 
first characters of the age in which he lived for learning, piety, and vir- 
tue; and is supposed to have done more than any other towards com- 
piling the Liturgy of the Church of England. “His equal,” says Dr. 
Warner, “‘was never yet seen in the See of Canterbury; and I will take 
upon me to say that his superior never will.” In the reign of Henry VIII, 
according to Bishop Burnet,?¢ there were proposed by the king, to this 
great man, in conjunction with other learned divines, certain questions; 
among which are the two following, with the Archbishop’s answers an- 
nexed: 

Question. Whether, if it fortuned a prince Christian to conquer cer- 
tain dominions of infidels, having none but the temporal learned men 
with him, if it be defended by God’s law, that he and they should preach 
the Word of God there or no, and also make and constitute priests there 
or no? 

Answer. It is not against God’s law; but contrariwise they ought in- 
deed so to do; and there be histories that witness that some Christian 
princes and other laymen have done the same. 

Question. Whether it be defended by God’s law, that if it is so for- 
tuned that all the bishops and priests of a region were dead; and that 
the Word of God should remain there unpreached, and the sacraments 
of baptism and others unministered; that the king of that region should 
make bishops and priests to supply the same or no? 

Answer. It is not forbidden by God’s law. 

The above may be offered as the opinions of not only Cranmer, but 
also of most of the eminent bishops and other clergy of that period; for 
whoever will attend to all the questions with the several answers as re- 


25. Defence of Episcopal Ordination. Conclusion. 
26. History of the Reformation, anno 1540. Stillingfleet, with less appearance of au- 
thenticity, says it was in the reign of Edward VI. 
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corded by Burnet,?* will find that although the Archbishop seems singu- 
lar in his sentiments as to the original institution of bishops and priests, 
they generally agree with him on the supposed occasions of necessity. 
On the former subject, the learned historian believes that Cranmer 
soon afterwards changed his opinion; but, the reason assigned for that 
belief, if it be well founded,?* does not extend to the purpose for which 
his authority is here cited. 

Now every circumstance in the cases supposed makes the principle 
apply, with the greater force, to that now under consideration. If a 
Christian king may on an emergency constitute a bishop, much more 
may the whole body of other churches interested; especially when they 
interfere not thereby with the civil magistrate. If a prince would be jus- 
tifiable in taking such a step, rather than have recourse to the spiritual 
authority of some neighboring and allied kingdoms, much more should 
we, who labor under peculiar political difficulties. If it were commend- 
able on the mere hope of converting infidels to the Christian faith, it 
would be more so, for the purpose of maintaining the principles of 
Christian knowledge and practice, among those who are already of the 
number of its possessors. If a prince ought to do this from concern for 
the spiritual welfare of his subjects, much rather ought we, for that of 
ourselves and our children. 

On the credit of the preceding names, the author rests this the last 
part of his subject; and if his sentiments should meet with an unfavor- 
able reception, he will find no small consolation from being in a com- 
pany so respectable. 

Perhaps, however, there would be little room for difference of senti- 
ment among the well-informed, if the matter were generally taken up 
with seriousness and moderation, and were to rest on religious principles 
alone. But unhappily there are some, in whose ideas the existence of 
their church is so connected with that of the civil government of Britain, 


27. History of the Reformation. Appendix to Vol. I. 

28. The reason is, Cranmer’s signing the book called “The Erudition of a Christian 
Man.” This book has led some to believe that the Archbishop’s principles on church 
government were unsettled, at the time of its publication. That it contradicts itself 
on this subject, is certain; but this is owing not to Cranmer’s inconsistency, but that 
of the King. In the answers of the former as given by Burnet, his sentiments seem 
fully fixed, and (perhaps) are reconcilable with the Episcopal plan; according to the 
distinction taken between the appropriate and larger meanings of the word “Bishop.” 
As to “the erudition,’’ Guthrie says (History of England, Vol. 3, page 597), “The 
writings were modelled by the King as he wanted them to appear before the Parlia- 
ment and the public,” and Dr. Warner says (Book II), “It was more probably a 
declaration of the King’s religion, than of any other man’s in the kingdom.” 
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as to preclude their concurrence in any system, formed on a presumed 
and final separation of the two countries. Prejudices of this sort will 
admit of no conviction but such as may rise from future events; and 
are therefore no farther considered in this performance, than with a 
sincere sorrow, that any persons professing to be of the communion 
of the Church of England, should so far mistake the principles of that 
Church as to imagine them widely different from what form the religion 
of the Scriptures; which, as Bishop Sherlock observes, “‘stands clear of 
all disputes about the rights of princes and subjects; so that such dis- 
putes must be left to be decided by principles of natural equity and the 
constitution of the country.’’® 

As for those who are convinced that the “United States” have risen to 
an independent rank among the nations, or who even think that such 
may probably be the event of the war, they are loudly called on to 
adopt measures for the continuance of their churches, as they regard the 
public worship of God, the foundation of which is immutable; as they 
esteem the benefits of the sacraments which were instituted by the Su- 
preme Bishop of the Church; and as they are bound to obey the Scrip- 
tures which enjoin us “not to forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.” 

More especially is this their duty if they entertain a peculiar prefer- 
ence for the principles and worship of their own communion, from a 
persuasion of their superior excellence. ‘That the Church of England is 
a creature of the state, an engine of civil policy, and not otherwise to 
be maintained than by human laws, has been said by some, as a reason 
for their dissenting from her. If the same prejudice has been with 
others a reason for conformity, it is to be hoped they are comparatively 
few, and that the great majority of Episcopalians, believing that their 
faith and worship are rational and Scriptural, have no doubt of their 
being supported independent of state establishments; nay, it is pre- 
sumed that there are many, who, while they sincerely love their fellow- 
Christians of every denomination, knowing (as one of their prayers ex- 
presses) that the “body of Christ” comprehends “‘the blessed company 
29. Vol. 4, Discourse 13th. The indefeasible right of kings is pretended to be 
founded on certain passages of Scripture. The author takes the liberty of referring to 
the very sensible sermon above quoted for an easy and natural explanation of the 
passages alluded to; whereby they are vindicated from a sense which makes the 
Gospel an engine of despotism and oppression, and which, however sincerely be- 
lieved by some, is with others a mere trick of state. Although Bishop Sherlock’s 
reputation in the Church of England is generally known, it may be proper to men- 


tion that his sermons are among the books formerly sent out by the honorable 
“Society for Propagating the Gospel,” to be distributed by their missionaries. 
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of all faithful people,” are more especially attached to their own mode 
of worship, perhaps from education, but as they conceive from its being 
most agreeable to reason and Scripture, and its most nearly resembling 
the pattern of the purest ages of the Church. On the consciences of such, 
above all others, may be pressed the obligation of adopting speedy and 
decisive measures to prevent their being scattered “like sheep without a 
shepherd,” and to continue the use of that form of divine service, which 
they believe to be “worshipping the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


W.W. 


IV. THE ANALOGY OF THE UNDERSTANDING AND 
OF THE WILL* 


HE argument is considered as extending to the affections, to the 
© passions and to the appetites: which must have their respective be- 
ginnings in volition. 

When Mr. Locke published his essay on the Understanding it was met 
by the widely extended prejudice, which had clarified the notion of there 
being innate ideas of God, and of sundry other truths. To that at pres- 
ent there are perhaps none, who call the doctrine of Mr. Locke into 
question. 

But there seems the defect in the usual theories of morals, that they 
overlook an analogy subsisting between the understanding and the 
Will: the latter being taken with its train of properties noticed. They are 
alike inoperative, rather they are non-existent, until caused and brought 
into exercise by objects exterior to the agents. Our nature does not pro- 
fess any such instincts as those which we may perceive in some other 
animals, carrying them, without the aid of experience, to what will ad- 
minister to enjoyment. ‘This may be seen in certain of the feathered kind, 
who hasten to the as yet unknown element of water, and in others of the 
same genus, who commit themselves to their element of the higher re- 
gions of the air, in confidence of the security of untried wings. 

There is this difference between the will and the affections, that the 
latter have more the impress of habit. The passions are affections carried 
to excess. As for the appetites, although they have more the appearance 
of instinct than the others, yet there is the necessity, that their objects 
should be known by experience or by information, to be gratifying to 
sense. When a hungry man, there being before him a loaf of bread and 
a stone, prefers the former, it is not either from instinct, or from an in- 
nate impulse on his mind of their opposite properties; but because he 
has acquired the knowledge of them through a different channel. 

Let there be supposed a man beginning life at adult age professed of 
the usual faculties as well of the mind as of the body; but without any 


* Manuscript in Christ Church vault, Philadelphia, which has not previously been 
published. Undated. 
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of the information conveyed to others through the medium of the senses. 
It is evident, that he would be destitute of all the properties which have 
been referred to. With susceptibilities of them he would be endowed; 
and these would display themselves, in proportion as their congenital 
objects should be brought within the spheres of them respectively; but 
until then he would not be a subject of moral discipline. The case of 
this supposed person is not materially different from that of infancy. In 
the latter the only difference is that there must be a more gradual ad- 
mission than would be needed under the former of the objects suited to 
be acted on. 

That the present view of the subject has been so much overlooked, 
seems to be owing to the not regarding of the distinction between power 
and act. We have naturally the power of devoting our attention to a 
certain subject in preference to another: which power over the Will is 
recognized in 1 Cor. 7:37. When a choice has been made between two 
objects, it takes the shape of act. For this there is no room without the 
materials to be acted on, knowledge of which can be acquired only in 
the ways already suggested. 

Perhaps it will be conceived that this reasoning, supposing it to sup- 
ply to volition, to the affections, and to the passions, is irrelevant as to 
the appetites, because of their resemblance to primitive instinct. But the 
analogy still holds. An infant at its birth has not an appetite for its moth- 
er’s milk, any more than for some other substance which necessity some- 
times compels the use of as a substitute for the more natural sustenance. 
Experience is the cause of the delight subsequently derived from appli- 
cation to the breast. Cries are usually the first indications of a living 
infant. But these are merely the effusions of the sensibility of weakness, 
and are no symptoms of any power capable of extending itself to acts. 

Let there be an illustration in a reversed order of the enumerated 
Powers. The only natural appetites of man are hunger, thirst and that 
which perpetuates the species. For the satisfying of the first two, the natu- 
ral power of volition cannot issue even in mental act without an ac- 
quired knowledge of the objects by which it is to be gratified. Of the 
third the same is more evidently true because of the later acquisition of 
what is necessary to be known. 

When we rise to the affections, the passions being passed over because 
they are affections carried to excess, there come into view such tendencies 
as love, hatred, joy, sorrow, desire, aversion and other emotions for 
which we bring with us preparatory principles; which to no one of them 
is there any exercise, until the presentation of some object on which this 
is fitted to have a bearing. 

Volition also in which the preceding have their origin must be dor- 
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mant until called into exercise by something which it is desirous or con- 
tented to rest on. 

Concomitant with all the powers contemplated is the operation of the 
understanding, by which there must be found a material for exercise of 
volition. 

The object of these remarks is the detection of some errors often made 
in theology on the subject of Original Sin. 

The immediate effect of the first transgression was mortality including 
liability to all the diseases, to all the violence and to all the other in- 
juries on the body which may be causes of it. This point is to be main- 
tained in opposition to the Pelagians who allege that we are precisely 
in the condition of our first parents. Besides mortality and its personal 
adjuncts there was a correspondent change on the earth induced by a de- 
gree of sterility which called for labours unknown in paradise. Equally 
unknown were these weaknesses, those wants which are necessary ac- 
companiments of the change wrought on our bodies, and which open 
avenues to temptation in a great variety of forms. These are causes sufh- 
cient to account for all the wickedness in the world. It has its origin not 
in the faculties in question, anticipating the presentment of temptation, 
but in the susceptibility of such an agency. Under this circumstance those 
faculties may be put into action either on the one hand by religious and 
moral culture, or on the other by temptations combining with the weak- 
nesses and the wants of human nature. 

This disquisition has an important bearing on the belief entertained 
by many societies of professing Christians that by nature we are “averse 
to all good and inclined to all evil.” How can this be if we have no 
knowledge of the one or of the other and no disposition to either of 
them but only susceptibility of it, to take its direction from subsequent 
contingencies? One of these is the direction, right or wrong, of the fac- 
ulty of volition. If to a mind in the beginning of the exercise of intelli- 
gence there should be prudently and seasonably stated the excellency 
and the advantages of justice, of truth, and of other virtues, with the base- 
ness and the bad consequences of their contraries, it would be inconsist- 
ent with our observation of human nature to deny that the preference 
would be correctly bestowed; whatever deviation might afterwards oc- 
cur owing to the seductions of the world and the rule of passion over the 
judgment. 

This amounts to the idea of Original Sin. It is manifested not only in 
subjection to mortality but in liability to sin originating in the first 
transgression with its effects on our bodily frame, on the earth, and on 
the elements. 

It is an-old and a true remark that error lurks in generals and that it is 
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to be detected by the resolving a general proposition into its elements. 
Accordingly, when it is affirmed that human nature is averse to all good 
as such, and inclined to all evil as such, the proper course is to analyze 
the saying and to inquire whether there can be named any one of our 
powers which may not under the government of divine grace be directed 
to the glory of God and made promotive of the highest interests of the 
agent. 

In the views which have been taken there is no inconsistency with the 
texts usually brought from scripture in proof of the doctrine of Origi- 
nal Sin. A few shall be referred to for example. 

“God made men upright, but they have sought out many inventions.” 
‘They could not seek, much less find, until their attainment to the exer- 
cise of their powers on objects unknown to them when newborn. ““The 
Scripture hath concluded all under Sin.” Yes, because of sinful acts as 
the passage shows. ‘“The Flesh lusteth on the Spirit.” It does not before 
the acquisition of the knowledge that the things lusted after were pos- 
sessed of properties gratifying to fleshly appetite. “The carnal mind is 
enmity against God.” It cannot operate to that effect when the adorable 
object on which it is supposed to act has not been brought within the 
sphere of its information. Similar remarks might be made on all the 
passages relative to the subject. 

The reasonings apply to the doctrine as affirmed by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. “Original Sin is the fault of corruption of the nature 
of every Man.” To that “The flesh lusteth always contrary to the 
spirit.” It is not the sin of the agent but the deterioration of his nature. 
Further, inordinate desire cannot be excited previously to conception 
of the objects stamped with the opposite properties recognized. ‘““We 
are born in sin” and “Children of Wrath.” That is, we are under the 
effects of sin by thé condition of our births while it does not follow that 
we are responsible for it antecedently to volition of our own. Even tem- 
poral ill is indicative of the wrath of God and in the present case it is the 
more evident in a natural liability to sin which, however, is not change- 
able previously to its issuing in volition. 

In the Burial Service of the Church of England there is a rubric af- 
firming the salvation of all infants dying before the commission of ac- 
tual sin, which evidently agrees with the distinctions premised. Nothing 
is said of unbaptized infants who are accordingly left to charitable hope 
in the uncovenanted mercies of God. The rubric was omitted, perhaps 
not wisely, in the American review of the Book of Common Prayer. But 
the omission was not owing to dissatisfaction with the doctrine. 

If the sentiments expressed be correct they strike at the root of all those 
representations of human nature so commonly found both in books of 
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devotion and in systems of theology, as represent it at its very entrance 
into the world, subjects to eternal damnation independently on the do- 
ing and even on the willing of what is evil. 

Much more do they militate against the doctrine that mankind are 
under the said awful sentence in consequence of the sin of our first par- 
ents and in virtue of the breach of a covenant ratified by him in the char- 
acter of a federal head of all the generations who were to proceed from 
him. 

If these things were so there would be no ground for the many sayings 
of Scripture which are in unison with the declarations that all shall be 
judged “according to the deeds done in the body,” and “every man 
shall receive according to that he hath done whether it be good or evil.” 
Be it that such words, indicative of outward act, are not to be under- 
stood independently on their being the expression of a corresponding 
state of mind. Yet it is contended that this cannot be the subject either 
of reward or of punishment antecedently to its being exercised on ob- 
jects stamped with the attribute of moral good or with that of moral evil. 

The tendencies issuing from the susceptibilities which have been de- 
scribed can no otherwise be excited to the contemplation of God and of 
heavenly things than by the influences of the Holy Spirit. It is too com- 
mon in theology to discourse of such metaphorical phraseology as that 
of having “a new heart and a new spirit” as though they denoted powers 
superinduced to those of which we are professed by nature. The Scrip- 
tures do not teach this and the contrary may be learned by observation of 
the religious portion of the world. But this ought not to lessen our esteem 
for the evangelical truth of the Grace of God as defined in one of the 
Articles of our Church “preventing” (that is going before) that we may 
have a Good-will and working with us when we have that good-will. 

It has been stated that a general proposition may sometimes be de- 
tected of error by reduction to the particulars contained in it. There may 
be use in a further development of the remarks. 

Let there be supposed two moral agents arrived at years of intelli- 
gence. Let one of them from his earliest years under sage instruction have 
fixed his affection of Love on God and on all holy endowments, and his 
affections of hatred on whatever is injurious to the divine perfections, 
or a degradation of his own nature. The other hates what the former 
dwells on with delight and loves what he detests as abomination. Those 
two persons are endowed with the same powers but they have taken op- 
posite directions. | 

They may also be considered as possessed of the same tendencies of 
joy and sorrow. The former of these elates the mind of the subject of it 
at the extension of truth and righteousness and causes him to grieve at — 
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whatever impedes their sacred interests. On the man of the contrary 
character the results are opposite but originate in affections the same 
in both. 

Let there be similar view of the appetites of hunger and thirst in ref- 
erence to temperance and to excess. In the two parties there is no differ- 
ence as to the native appetite but an immense difference between mod- 
eration and self-government on the one hand and disgusting sensuality 
on the other. 

W. W. 


V. OF PHILOSOPHIC NECESSITY 


HE author of this work,* in the department of it immediately pre- 

ceding, has had occasion to refer to important changes made in the 
Calvinistick theory, by its availing of itself of the aid of what is said to be 
the more modern doctrine of philosophical necessity. It has been a mat- 
ter of surprise to him, that no Calvinist of the old school, so far as is here 
known, stepped forward in the beginning, to forbid the banns of this 
unnatural marriage. This has not since been done, to any considerable 
extent, within the knowledge of him who writes. It is however hoped, 
that there has been no impropriety, in the interference of one who is 
not of the family, to pronounce the alliance unlawful. 

In doing this, it was explicitly declared, that the question of the truth 
of philosophical necessity was foreign to the views of the present treatise; 
which were directed to matters of revelation only. It has, however, been 
suggested by subsequent reflection, that there may be use in a brief ex- 
amination of the merits of this upstart and intrusive doctrine; still un- 
der the declaration, that what shall be advanced, ought not to be con- 
sidered as involving in it the merits of any other argument which has 
been handled. 

If any man attend to what passes in his own mind, it must be evident 
to him, that at least, he seems to have been endowed by the Creator with 
a power, by which he fixes his attention on one subject, and refuses it to 
another; or passes from that to this, by a self determined direction of his 
will. If there should be exceptions to this—for instance when the mind 
is occupied by some extraordinary event, either of joy or of sorrow—it 
will be no objection to the remark, as applying generally. And even in 
regard to any such subject, carrying with it an extraordinary pressure; 
we are conscious of an inward energy, which, if exerted, makes it give way 
to thoughts of another nature, prompted either by duty or by discretion. 
It is probable there is no man, who, having never heard or read any 
metaphysical discussion of the subject, would not pronounce without 
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hesitation, that he is conscious of such a power, the evidence of it being 
obtained by reflecting on the movements of his own mind. 

Mr. Leibnitz seems sensible, that it would be unsafe to his theory, to 
rest it on consciousness disengaged from supposed metaphysical fitness. 
For in his controversy with Dr. Clarke, he writes thus: “We cannot, 
strictly speaking, be sensible of our not depending on other causes; for 
we cannot always perceive the causes (they being often imperceptible) on 
which our resolutions depend. It is as if a needle, touched with a load- 
stone, was sensible of and pleased with its turning towards the north. For 
it would believe, that it turned itself independently on any other cause, 
not perceiving the insensible motions of the magnetick matter. A number 
of great and small notions, internal and external, concur with us, which 
generally we are not sensible of.’”’ This extract shows, that the prevailing 
tendency of the advocates of necessity is to appeal, not to consciousness, 
but to something on which it does not operate. 

It is here supposed, that in the controversy on the present subject, 
much obscurity has arisen from the ambiguous use of the word “‘motive.” 
It is that which determines the choice. But there is no necessity, that the 
determiner should be something exterior to the mind; and it may be, that 
the movements of this are determined by a principle inherent to itself. 
This sentiment may be illustrated by the following passage from Dr. 
Clarke, in his controversy with Mr. Leibnitz: “There is no similitude be- 
tween a balance being moved by weights or impulse; and a mind moving 
itself, or acting upon a view of certain motives. The former is entirely 
passive; which is absolute necessity: ‘The other not only is acted upon, 
but acts; which is the essence of liberty. The motive is something ex- 
trinsick to the mind. The impression is the perceptive quality: The do- 
ing is the power of self-motion. ‘The confounding of the motive with 
the principle of motion, is the ground of the whole errour; and leads men 
to think, that the mind is no more active, than a balance would be with 
the power of perception.” 

Besides the matter of consciousness already stated, it would seem, that 
when there is an aim to a certain end, there being two means equally 
agreeable, we adopt one mean, without any consciousness of a motive 
to it in preference to the other; which seems a decisive instance of 
choosing without motive, considered as something distinct from the mind 
itself. President Edwards, 1n his celebrated treatise on freewill, found 
himself under the necessity of acknowledging that there are some cases, 
in which a man, not finding in himself a preference to one of two ways, 
gives himself up to accident. President Edwards indeed remarks, and 
justly, that what men call accident is subject to fixed laws. Still, so far 
as the will is concerned, it takes a course that finally fixes it on one side 
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of the alternative, in preference to the other; although there was no such 
preference in the mind itself. For, as to the giving up to accident; it is 
here presumed, that no man will declare himself generally, much less 
always conscious of any act of the mind to that effect. 

From what source then, and by what process, are there deduced rea- 
sonings in contrariety to what has been here stated? To the writer of 
this, it seems the result of men’s speculating concerning the perfections 
of God, and the order of the universe, with a view to the determining 
of what is fit to be believed of both. Under the influence of considerations 
resulting from speculations of this description, Leibnitz pronounces, 
that a man cannot pass from the state of rest to that of motion, without 
having a reason, although it may be so minute as to escape his observa- 
tion, for putting his right or his left foot foremost, as the case may have 
happened. But how did Mr. Leibnitz know this? Notwithstanding his 
great name, does it not look like what the logicians call a “‘petitio prin- 
cipii,’ made for no other reason, than its being exacted by his system? 
It would rather seem, that the man wills the putting forward of one of 
his feet, not for any reason making the motion of this preferable to the 
motion of the other; but because the motion of one of them, no matter 
which, being necessary to the end in view, it is by an inherent power, 
that he determines between the two. 

Even when we deliberately compare objects which offer themselves to 
our choice; it would seem, that we are equal to the giving of preference, 
independently on any reasons which can be assigned by way of motives; 
and sometimes, even in contrariety to them. Here, however, an advo- 
cate of necessity would give the caution, not to estimate the effect of 
motive by its intrinsick weight, but by the force accompanying it to the 
mind on which it falls. Is it indeed so? And must there be something in 
minds themselves, which will occasion a motive to have different degrees 
of force on different minds; and even on the same mind, at different 
times? How very unlike to the physical connexion between a cause and 
its effect; to which however, there is said to be an exact analogy between 
the motive and the act of willing! 

But the opposite theory represents, that man is acted on by reasons, 
just as a weight is acted on by a lever or by a pulley; without any differ- 
ence between the man and the weight, except that the former is con- 
scious and the latter not so, of the course in which he is propelled. But 
let us inquire, whether this be consistent with what we know of the ef- 
fect of motive on act. A man is standing at a certain place, without in- 
ducement to move from it, until tempted by some gratification at a given 
distance, on the right; and by another, in all respects equal, on the left. 
According to the theory, he would remain unmoveable; although ever so 
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much pressed by inclination, to the enjoyment of one or the other. To 
vary the hypothesis, let the offers be supposed made from stations not 
exactly to the right and the left, but from angles at an equal degree from 
right and left respectively. In this case, the man would move in an in- 
termediate line, always keeping himself at an equal distance from the 
equal objects of his choice; and never possessing himself of either. 

It has been remarked, that the arguments for the theory are deduced 
from topicks extraneous to the mind of man. And it is not to be denied, 
that the subject is attended with difficulty, when seen in the point of 
view, that connects it with the eternal administration of the moral gov- 
ernment of God. But the difficulty is removed, by considering the sub- 
ject of an antecedent eternity, not only in itself but in all its relations, as 
beyond the conception, and interdicted to the curiosity, of men. And 
that this is true in scripture, as well as in reason, it has been one purpose 
of the preceding disquisitions to demonstrate. 

But there has been brought an argument of another kind; grounded 
on the absurdity of the hypothesis, that the beauty, the order, and the 
harmony of this fair creation, has been subjected to what is called the 
freewill of millions of intelligent creatures, under the influence of so 
much depraved passion, as we know to be in mankind: which, it is said, 
would defeat whatever wisdom was intended to be manifested in the de- 
sign. The answer is, that doubtless this would be the effect, if these way- 
ward wills were let loose, without the superintendence of a divine will, 
over-ruling them to its purposes, by means of the connexion between 
cause and effect impressed on matter: it being doubtless within the con- 
templation of the providence of God, what effect the self-determining 
mind of man would have on nature, in every event which would occur. 
This may be illustrated, by the improvement usually made of that pas- 
sage in the Psalms—“‘He maketh the wrath of man to praise him.” Men 
may will, what is in opposition to the will of God. Known to him before- 
hand, however, are the designs to which their wickedness will incite 
them; and he is competent to the accomplishing of his own designs, by 
adjusting to them all natural objects, in number, weight, and measure. 
This is the view taken of the subject—and that philosophically as is here 
conceived—by a celebrated poet, when he says: 


And binding Nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


But are there no difficulties attendant on the necessarian scheme? 
There are many and great; of which the most prominent shall be stated. 
It overthrows the foundation of moral praise and blame. If a man 
should have done you some substantial service, and an opportunity of a 
return should offer; however you may comply with the dictates of your 
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understanding, pointing out to you a general fitness and utility in the 
encouragement of beneficence; yet you surely would not think such a 
person entitled to the gratitude of your heart. Or if a man have injured 
you: feel, if you please, the wrong sustained; but do not aggravate the 
conduct of the offender, by the supposition of his having wickedly vio- 
lated the laws of God and man. To take the matter in another point of 
view; let it be supposed, that you sit as a judge, in the condemnation of 
a criminal. Doubtless, you are bound by oath and by the publick good, 
to pronounce the sentence which the law inflicts: But what ought to be 
your feelings, when you consider, that the punishment to be pronounced 
by you, is but one link in an indissoluble chain, having its beginning in 
the throne of God; and running through this and every future event, in 
the destination of the offender? On the contrary, the uniform tenour of 
a well spent life, and even the most splendid services to individuals and 
to the publick, are no more a call for esteem or for affection, under the 
operation of the principles contemplated, than are those objects of out- 
ward nature, which are unconsciously made to contribute to our preser- 
vation or to our comfort. ‘The sentiment may be applied to domestick 
life. In the relations between husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant; the theory must be put out of view, before there can be a 
distinction made between misfortune and crime; or between a benefit 
meritoriously conferred, and that which it did not rest with the party 
either to withhold or to bestow. 

We are told indeed—and this is a conspicuous feature in the celebrated 
essay of Lord Kaims—of the discovery made in late ages, of the non- 
existence of colour; and of the little effect of the discovery, on any trans- 
actions in which the colour of body is concerned. But the subjects rest 
on such different grounds and apply so differently, that there can be no 
reasoning from one of them to the other. If a dressy gentleman should 
conceive of his figure in society, as dependent on a certain colour of his 
coat; or if a lady should conceive the like, of a certain colour of her 
gown; in these cases, the motive of choice is not at all dependent on the 
circumstance, that the colour is merely the effect of the configuration of 
the particles of which the material is composed. The beau and the bells, 
though taught to apprehend this, would yet perceive, that their persons 
are not affected by it, in the eye of the beholder. It is not so, in the other 
department; in which the system may be consistent with pleasure on the 
one hand, or with disgust on the other; but not with the sense either of 
virtue or of vice. 

There is a still more important difficulty, in the connexion of the sub- 
ject with responsibility. Under the operation of the theory, a man may 
be sensible of misery, but surely cannot be conscious of guilt. At least, if 
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he accuse himself of the latter, it must be, by putting of the former for a 
time out of his mind. This, it is confessed, may be accomplished by that 
self-determining power, which is here supposed to enter into the more 
probable side of the question. And there is encouragement to the exer- 
cise of the power, when the sinner recollects, that, until death shall have 
set its seal to his condition, there is room for hope, that he may be of the 
number of the elect; which however, without repentance, cannot be. 
But when he shall have reached the world of spirits; how he can con- 
demn himself for the rejecting of offers never made, and the defeating 
of grace never given; having been placed in circumstances under which 
it was impossible they should have effect; or how conscience can aggra- 
vate any other species of misery, which divine Omnipotence may be sup- 
posed to inflict, is very difficult to be conceived of. And yet, that very cir- 
cumstance is generally spoken of by Christians of every denomination, 
as the principal source of unhappiness to sinners, in another state of 
being. 

To him who writes this it is well known, that many an ingenuous Cal- 
vinist would confess the pressure of the difficulties mentioned; but would 
say, that in the Arminian scheme, he finds difficulties still more pressing. 
Ought he not then to give a willing ear to considerations intended to 
evince, that both the schemes are unsupported by the gospel; so far as 
they speculate on the eternity of God, or connect his sovereignty and hu- 
man agency together? That “there are secret things belonging to the 
Lord our God,” is clearly taught in scripture: And what can more prop- 
erly be considered as of the number of them, than the subject now in 
contemplation? 

But it may be said, even on the supposition of the silence of scripture 
—Shall the active mind of man be excluded altogether from this field of 
philosophical investigation? ‘The only answer pertinent to the present 
design is, that it should at least be under the restriction, of presuming 
latent errour in reasonings, which strike at any of the divine perfections; 
or represent human nature, differently from what observation and ex- 
perience prove of it. 

If we take up the subject, as it respects the perfections of God; it is 
surely a suitable submission of human reason to say, that there must be 
somewhere a defect in any chain of reasoning, however unable we may 
find ourselves for the discovery of the weak link, when it terminates in 
the representing of him as wielding the sceptre of his resistless sover- 
eignty, in order to demonstrate the extent of his power; in a way which, 
according to the maxims governing good men—the only way of our form- 
ing of any apprehension as to what is to be believed concerning God— 
is not consistent either with benevolence or with justice. 
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In the other respect also, as the subject relates to the properties of 
human nature, under our observation and our experience; there can- 
not be truth in a theory, however plausible, that contradicts them. The 
sentiment may be illustrated, as it applies on another subject. Bishop 
Berkeley, to whom Mr. Pope ascribes “‘every virtue under heaven,’ per- 
ceiving no necessary relation between an idea, and matter of which it is 
the image, fell into a track of argument, ending in the disbelief of a 
material universe. Whoever has perused the disquisitions of that very 
ingenious and very amiable bishop, must perceive, that it is not easy to 
detect the errour of his reasonings. But is a man, conscious of his inabil- 
ity to refute them, to acquiesce in the conclusion? Not at all. Mankind, 
not excepting the author of the theory and his followers, have always 
acted in contrariety to it in common life. It contradicts the judgments, 
formed on all the occasions coming before us; and on which, as there is a 
call for very little process of the reasoning faculty, there is the less dan- 
ger of its being led astray. | 

Bishop Berkeley was led into an hypothesis so extraordinary, by the 
combination of a pious disposition, with the belief of a theory of the 
human mind, that had become prevalent in his day; and some parts of 
which had not yet been contemplated in all their consequences. But 
after him came David Hume; who, from the opposite principle of irreli- 
gion, but proceeding on the same theory, struck at the root of all cer- 
tainty, on religious and moral subjects; representing man as a mere 
bundle of ideas, brought together in accidental association. Dr. Beattie, 
in speaking of Mr. Hume’s representation of human nature, has noticed 
the compliment paid to Shakespeare—that another order of intelligent 
beings, without converse with man, might form a conception of him 
from the writings of the poet: and then the doctor asks, whether the same 
or any thing like it can be affirmed, of Mr. Hume’s professed delineation 
of the nature of the same being; which is indeed wide of any knowledge 
to be acquired of it, from conversation with one another. Such theories 
may be ingenious; but without considering whether we are able to con- 
fute them, it is rational to pronounce, that they cannot be true. 

If philosophical necessity be judged by this standard, there seems 
nothing which can prevent its sinking under the weight of opposite ex- 
perience and observation. And what makes the writer of this the more 
lament, that Calvinism should take shelter under the wings of such a 
useless kind of metaphysicks, is his remarking, not only that it is wel- 
come to the minds of many thinking Deists; but that it is apt to be so, in 
proportion as they find in materialism the same charms to captivate 
them. As we form our ideas of the perfections of God, by ascribing to 
him, in the highest sense, what we find excellent in the creature; it is 
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natural to transfer the idea of necessity—that being supposed the most 
perfect of all schemes—from the universe to the Creator. 

Something of the sort seems confessed by Leibnitz, in his pronouncing, 
that God cannot make two particles of matter, in all respects alike; be- 
cause each particle must occupy a certain portion of space; and were the 
two particles in all respects alike, there could be no reason in the divine 
mind, for placing either particle in the space occupied by it, rather than 
in that occupied by the other. It might be made a question, whether this 
Leibnitzian concession, which is indeed an unavoidable result, do not 
interfere essentially with the distinguishing circumstance of Calvinistick 
predestination, that it is independent on any thing foreseen in the elect 
or in the reprobate. For it would seem, according to the scheme of Leib- 
nitz, that there must be as much difficulty in choosing between two such 
beings, as between two similar particles of matter. But, putting this ques- 
tion of consistency aside, there would seem in the aforesaid position of 
Leibnitz, something indicating a near kindred between materialism and 
philosophical necessity. 

It is here supposed to be the opinion of Christians generally, that when 
God created man, he might have withheld the act of his omnipotence. 
But how this is consistent with what necessity would lead us to think of 
him, is not apparent. We know, that, among the heathen, the fatalists 
considered the gods themselves as subject to the decrees of fate. This is 
mythology; but the principles wrapt up in it, were the result of deep 
thought. ‘The system was consistent: and it is to be feared, that some 
religious necessarians have adopted it, without perceiving the conse- 
quences in which it ends. 

The late Dr. Priestley, in his tract on philosophical necessity, seems 
to have avoided looking on the subject, in the point of view in which it 
may be thought to intrench on the freedom of the divine mind. He has, 
indeed, treated of this, in relation to his opinion of materialism; with 
which he certainly combined the kindred opinion of necessity. But how 
far the subject affects the freedom of the divine operation, he has not 
there inquired. If the writer of this were to reason, according to his own 
ideas of propriety, from the premises of others; he would be led to the 
position, that the necessarian scheme must extend to the Deity himself. 
Dr. Priestley, indeed, distinguishes his own necessity from that of the an- 
cients, in the point, that to the latter, even the gods were subject. But 
under this, may not the very sentiment of what is now called philosophi- 
cal necessity have been concealed, in the remote ages in which the mythol- 
ogy was framed? It is well known, that this fictitious person, intended to 
be emblematical of abstract opinion, was born and cradled in Egypt, and 
not in Greece; in which much of the original symbols was lost or over- 
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looked. But, whatever may have been the opinions of the ancient philoso- 
phers, we have too many evidences among the modern, that the mixture 
of necessity and materialism, advocated by Dr. Priestley, has a tendency 
to the more sublimated philosophy of that kind, denominated from 
Spinoza. 

President Edwards seems to have been less shy than Dr. Priestley, of 
the bearing of his principles on the present subject. He has spoken of it 
in this point of view, in the seventh and eighth sections of the fourth 
part of his Inquiry. In the seventh, he argues that the operations of the 
divine mind are not the less free, because they are and must be always 
directed to ends of the most consummate wisdom: and he quotes Dr. 
Clarke to the same effect. In the eighth section, he treats of that which is 
the main point, the choice of the divine mind, in an alternative, in which 
either side would be consistent with supreme wisdom. Here he throws 
on those who differ from him, the burthen of the proof, that any such 
alternative can exist: whereas, he ought rather to have taken on himself 
the proof, that it is impossible. So far as we can judge, it was not essential 
to the wisdom of the divine workmanship, that in the system which we 
inhabit, there should be the precise number of planets, which make 
their circuits round the sun; so that there being one more or one less, 
would have made the system less wise. Supposing it to be as president 
Edwards states, that, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s laws, an atom more 
or less would have deranged the whole system of the universe; yet it will 
hardly be affirmed, that the relative positions of the bodies of which the 
universe is composed, might not have been such, as to have conformed 
to the addition or the subtraction of the atom. So in the scale of animal 
life, another species more or another less, would not seem to detract 
from the general design exhibited: and this instance is the more re- 
markable, if, as is supposed, some species formerly appearing, have been 
lost. The subject might be placed in various other points of view: and 
the application to it of the system of necessity seems to exact a demon- 
stration, that all nature could have been no other, than as we see it. 
President Edwards, particularly, takes up the position of Leibnitz, of the 
impossibility of there being two particles of matter alike. In discussing 
this point, he goes into many very minute distinctions; which it is less 
to the present purpose to examine, than to remark, that they imply the 
application of necessity in this extent; and that therefore, there results 
the importance of every man’s seriously considering, before he adopts the 
sentiment and other sentiments akin to it, how exactly it coincides with 
the ancient doctrine of fate, exercising sovereignty over the gods; and 
even how little distant it is from the modern doctrine of Spinoza, who 
had no other idea of God, than as an energy arising out of the organiza- 
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tion and the operations of matter. The mutual relation of these things, 
was certainly not perceived by president Edwards; or he would have 
rejected metaphysical necessity, as one of his successours, Dr. Wither- 
spoon, has done; which appears in a quotation already made from him. 
He doubtless saw the danger: and his hesitation may be an example to 
the like in others; before they consider Calvinism and necessity, as tied 
together in an indissoluble connexion. 

Not only is such care necessary, as the subject affects the divine Be- 
ing; but it is also incumbent, in reference to moral virtue. When lord 
Kaims wrote his Essay on Liberty and Necessity, he seemed aware, that 
the general prevalence of his principles, notwithstanding his comparison 
of the nonentity of colour, might have an unhappy influence on morals. 
But he thought he perceived sufficient security against this; in the cir- 
cumstance, that the system would be confined to the philosophick few. 
Little was it imagined by this accomplished scholar, that only a few 
years were requisite, to give an opportunity to philosophick zealots, of 
applying the wildest theories of philosophy to what they thought the 
reforming of the affairs of men: and as little did it occur to him, that 
there would be, at this time, so great a proportion of civilized society, 
who would know enough of philosophy, to be misled by the fallacies 
which it gives birth to; without that sufficient knowledge of it, which 
might correct them. But independently on this, what a strange opinion 
of the divine wisdom must be possessed by the man who supposes, that 
God has subjected the species to the influence of certain principles; and 
made them conducive to publick and private happiness, by a salutary de- 
ception; but has not screened the falsehood from the discerning eyes of 
the philosophick few! We approve and disapprove of actions of our- 
selves and others, on grounds of a moral nature; and not at all connected 
with, or rather in contrariety to any notions, which the theory of neces- 
sity suggests. ‘That we should do so, is confessed by lord Kaims to be neces- 
sary to the virtue of, at least, the mass of the human kind. But it seems 
presumed of the great contriver of the drama of human life, that he had 
not the sagacity to reserve, to the close of it, a secret which is inter- 
woven with the whole plot, and necessary for the conducting of it to a 
prosperous issue. 

When the Essay of lord Kaims was first published in Scotland, many 
religious persons of the established church of that country were much of- 
fended at the threatened injury to morals, in the resting of them on de- 
ception. And when the Essay came to the knowledge of president Ed- 
wards, who, about the same time, had interwoven the two systems of 
Calvinism and Necessity, in the treatise which has been referred to, he 
made some strictures on the other performance, designed to show 
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wherein it differed from his scheme, especially in the point here contem- 
plated. Like a religious man, he shows himself averse to the idea of salu- 
tary deception, and of virtue founded on it: and to make it appear, how 
distant himself and lord Kaims were in that particular, he refers to his 
“Inquiry.”* The diversity is manifest; but on which side there is the 


most strict deduction from the premises held in common, may be made 


a question. 

In the said section, president Edwards, undertakes to disprove the 
position, that “‘it is agreeable to common sense, and the natural notions 
of mankind, to suppose moral necessity to be inconsistent with praise 
and blame, reward and punishment.” And he brings two arguments to 
the purpose. 

The first is, in substance, that the mass of mankind, under the govern- 
ment of common sense, and not perplexing themselves with the meta- 
physical distinctions of philosophy, look for no further liberty, than that 
which is opposed to constraint. So that if a man act from his own will, 
and not from the compulsion of another, they praise or censure, without 
concerning themselves with the inquiry, how far the will itself is free 
from influence. 

But when we speak of the dictate of the common sense of mankind; we 
should suppose to be fairly before that faculty the subject, on which it is 
said to speak. Otherwise, what we call common sense, may be no more 
than common ignorance. Young people, until better informed, take the 
sun and moon to have flat surfaces; and the world itself was taken by all 
its inhabitants for many ages, and is now taken by many nations, to be 
an extended plane, with the sun and the moon revolving round it. Yet, 
these apprehensions will hardly be called the dictates of common sense. 
It is certainly the case, as president Edwards states, that children and 
common people look no further for the ground of merit or of demerit in 
action, than that it should be from the will or intention of the agent. 
But the question should occur—Is not this from the supposition of spon- 
taneity; although they may not have heard of that or of any kindred 
name, invented by philosophy? And were they told, and to give credit 
to metaphysicians for a sentiment, that the will itself is acted on by causes 
over which the agent has no control; would they not then think him as 
little the subject of praise or blame, as a weight moved by a pulley or by a 
lever? It is here supposed, that such would be the result. 

The second argument is, that if the common sense of mankind were to 
withhold praise and blame from actions, because of moral necessity or 
impossibility; the nearer any action should approach to this, the less 
cause of praise or blame would there be attached to it: whereas the con- 
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trary appears, in men’s being always disposed to commend a virtuous 
action the more highly, and to condemn a vicious action the more se- 
verely, because of their respectively issuing from the natural, the habit- 
ual, and the confirmed dispositions of the doers of them. 

But there should be a distinction taken, between esteem and disesteem 
on one hand, and praise and blame on the other. We certainly esteem 
or disesteem a man the more, for the ease with which his desires centre 
in what is virtuous, or for his uncontrollable propensity to vice: but we 
are so far from thinking him the subject of praise or blame, proportion- 
ably to such a characteristick; that we praise him the more for a virtuous 
action achieved at the expense of the resistance of strong natural pro- 
pensity; and we blame him the more, for his being ensnared into evil 
practices, in violation of amiable tendencies to their opposites. In the 
case which president Edwards supposes, of a man whose injurious con- 
duct should proceed from a haughty and malicious disposition; al- 
though we should the more reprobate his character on that account; yet 
we should not think of it, as giving the more cause of blame and punish- 
ment. ‘The reason why we should conceive of any blame to lie, or of any 
punishment to be deserved, is, that the party is possessed of counteract- 
ing principles; by which, but for his own delinquency, his evil propensi- 
ties might have been checked. A wolf, a viper, or any other mischievous 
animal may be an object of our dislike, but cannot be of our blame; be- 
cause we suppose him to act according to the law of his nature, and with- 
out a controlling principle. ‘The like would be our estimate of the 
haughty and malicious man supposed by president Edwards; if we knew 
him to be, as much as the other animals referred to, under an impulse 
that is unavoidable and uncontrollable. 

From the premises it is concluded, that lord Kaims, with a consistency 
from which president Edwards, however generally consistent, was caused 
by his piety to revolt, was right, according to the principles entertained 
by both, in the point of a delusive sense of liberty and of its being the 
foundation of moral praise and blame. It is true, that the learned judge, 
perceiving the offence which his doctrine gave, and which was the 
greater because his station required a membership of the established 
church of Scotland, made it an object to allay the dissatisfaction in a 
subsequent edition of his essay: for he explicitly relinquished his alarm- 
ing position; and, in favour of the principles of his performance thus 
purged, he quoted passages from the works of sundry Calvinistick di- 
vines; and among them, from the Inquiry of president Edwards, then 
recently published and become an object of attention. How far the pe- 
culiar situation of his lordship, and how far the love of virtue generally 
ascribed to him, and not contradicted by any viciousness of conduct, 
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may have operated in the change, is not here made a matter of investi- 
gation. To him who writes, it appears, that the ground remains, on which 
the offensive principle was a superstructure. Nor is there any thing to 
guard against the consequent mischief; except the position, strongly in- 
sisted upon, that however men may reason for necessity in their closets, 
they will carry nothing of it with them, into their conduct. Even in stat- 
ing this, lord Kaims goes on grounds directly contrary to any which 
could have been admitted by president Edwards, as a religious Neces- 
sarian or Calvinist. For the former has represented the Deity, as pro- 
viding against the consequences of the belief of necessity, by instincts 
tending to the practice of what is right; and too powerful to be con- 
trolled by the feeble effort of speculative opinion. ‘Thus, the very prin- 
ciple of the retractation leaves the original sentiment in full force, so far 
as the present subject is concerned. If Dr. Priestley be correct, in ascrib- 
ing the combining of philosophical necessity with Calvinism to presi- 
dent Edwards; it is a singular coincidence of circumstances, that while 
he was employed in this work, a gentleman, who, to all appearance was 
an unbeliever in Christianity, was aiming a blow at it under the cover of 
that necessity; and afterwards called in the treatise of president Ed- 
wards to his assistance. This is a consideration, which tends to confirm the 
sentiment here sustained, of the unsuitableness of the alliance. 

These are the ideas of the author, on the subject of philosophical ne- 
cessity. ‘The use contemplated in the recording of them, is the inducing 
of a suspicion of the validity of Calvinism; on account of its thus having 
recourse to a weapon, which, if not forged on the foreign anvil of infi- 
delity, has at least been polished by its hands. Were Calvin to make his 
appearance at the present day, he might reasonably demand to be in- 
formed, what relation there is in these remarks on philosophical neces- 
sity, to the system left behind him in his Institutes; gloomy and ill 
founded, as is here conceived; yet consistent in itself, ably supported, and 
expressed with admirable latinity. The acknowledgment would be made, 
that there is no necessary relation between the two. But to prove that 
there has been a change in the system, reference would be had to modern 
Calvinistick writers, the most noted for their talents and for their learn- 
ing. And this is, in itself, a reason for the suspicion, that although the 
appeal is still made “to the law and to the testimony,” there is not so 
much confidence in their aid, as when these were thought the only 
ground, which there was occasion to have recourse to. 


VI. OF BAPTISMAL GRACE* 


T will be proper to have a distinct idea of the question; and not 
De to confound it with a theory which will be disavowed. 

Some, in opposing the doctrine to be sustained, represent it as a re- 
verting to the Roman catholic doctrine, of a sacrament’s operating by 
an efficiency inherent to itself-commonly known under the expression— 
“opus operatum.” ‘This is an unfair way of discrediting a position: the 
more so, because of some strange notions tacked to it in the debates of 
the council of Trent, in which the doctrine was at last established. Some 
made it a quality (and here were four different opinions, according to 
four different kinds of quality) some, an habit or disposition; others, a 
spiritual figure; and the opinion, that it was a sensible metaphorical 
quality (says father Paul,’ from whom this is taken), did not want abet- 
tors. Doubtless, it was in the end determined, that sacraments confer 
grace by their own strength, and imprint a character, or a certain spir- 
itual and indelible mark on the soul; as may be seen in Dupin.’ If any 
protestants have a theory which wears the same appearance, let not the 
object of the present undertaking be confounded with it. 

The representation of the subject at the greatest distance from the 
above, is that the ordinance in question is an external, relative, or ec- 
clesiastical sanctification; which is nothing else but the devoting of a 
thing or of a person to God, by those who have power to do so. 

The opinion now stated, is understood to be avowed by some bodies 
of professing Christians. It has been expressed, even by some divines of 
the church of England. Others of that church, while they deny baptismal 
regeneration, have been shy to take the same stand, but labour to bring 
their sense of the subject into agreement with the baptismal services, 
the catechism, and other institutions of their church. As regeneration is a 
term seldom found in the scriptures, it would be agreeable to indulge 
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the hope, that, in collision with the latter, it is a question of words; 
were they not, so far as is here known, cautious of acknowledging con- 
cerning infants, that, by the act of baptism, they are put into what is 
known under the familiar expression of a state of grace. That they re- 
main the subjects of future conversion, enters essentially into the theory. 

The point to be maintained is, that without any mysterious operation 
on the mind of the party, baptism, duly administered and received, is a 
putting into a state of grace or covenant with God. Here arises what some 
imagine to be a pinching difficulty. Supposing it to be not duly received 
—which may certainly happen—why is the party reckoned to be regen- 
erate in baptism? 

In answer, let there be a reference to the type of baptism, in circumci- 
sion. ‘That the father of the faithful possessed faith, before his submis- 
sion to that rite, is evident in its being said “‘he received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith, which he had, yet 
being uncircumcised.” In analogy with this, a repentant and believing 
subject of the new covenant, may be approved of by the common Father 
of Jews and Gentiles; as in the case of Cornelius, before the application 
of water, accompanied by prayer, and the recital of the words of the bap- 
tismal institution. But as this is enjoined with reference to membership 
of a social body, corresponding with inward character, he is not in the 
eye of the church regenerate, nor can be known as such by her. 

How does this apply to infants? Let the analogy be extended, and it 
will hold. When they brought young children to Christ, that he should 
lay his hands on them and pray, these little ones were already fit subjects 
of his kingdom, as he declared in the passage read in the service for in- 
fant baptism. But they were not externally such—they were not such in 
the estimation of his disciples, until he gave a visible sign of his acknowl- 
edging of them. When baptism became instituted as of general obliga- 
tion, by the command in Matthew xxviii. 19. that ordinance became the 
only visible sign. And since it was instituted as a mean of grace, the 
source of grace must be taken into view; and therefore the effect of the 
institution is said to be the being born again of water, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

But let it be supposed of an adult, that having submitted to baptism 
in hypocrisy, or at least without a sense of religion inviting to such an act 
of duty, he is afterwards regardless of its obligations. Certainly, he did 
not cease, during the transaction or after it, to be abominable in the 
sight of God. In the case of an infant, there was an engrafting into Christ, 
not only externally, but spiritually. If he be afterwards an evil liver, he 
has fallen from grace. But in each of the cases, the party is regenerate in 
the view of the church, and continues to possess the rights of that char- 
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acter, unless cut off for delinquency. This is a distinction which must 
be taken along with us, in reading what St. Paul says—“‘so many of us as 
were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death.” It must 
be presumed of some persons, even in the day of the apostle, that their 
state of mind was not Christian; as appears in other places, in which such 
censures are passed, as imply the subjects of them to be nominal Chris- 
tians only. Still, the true properties of baptism are predicated of it 
generally. 

The distinction may be perceived, in the case of St. Paul himself. Be- 
fore the washing away of his sins under the baptizing hands of Ananias, 
he must have exercised repentance and faith, as circumstances show: 
and yet, it was in the ordinance of baptism, that he began to be reckoned 
of the family of the faithful. ‘There must have been analogy to this under 
the law. In the case of a proselyte from Heathenism he was recognised 
as such, no otherwise than through the instrumentality of the rite of 
circumcision. But who can imagine, that in the event of his decease, be- 
tween the time of his conversion and the administration of the rite, he 
lost the benefit of his holy purpose? Such a thought would presume the 
same, of every infant dying before the eighth day after his birth. 

The matter to be proved is, that baptism and regeneration are there 
contemplated as concomitant. It isa maxim, that there must be an agree- 
ment between any two subjects, with which a third subject is found to 
agree. Accordingly, there may be a use in ascertaining, whether the 
maxim admit of an application in the present instance. 

The third subject with which the other two subjects are here supposed 
to agree, is an admission to the christian covenant; involving not merely 
an entrance into a social body, but an investing with all the privileges of 
the covenant of grace; the principal of which are, pardon of sin, the aids 
of the Holy Spirit; and a title to everlasting life.? 


Baptism was ordained for the express purpose of an ingrafting into 
Christ—not merely into a visible body professing his name, but into his 
invisible kingdom, with whatever it possesses of benefit for the present, 
or of prospect for the future. It appears further, that expressions like 
those in question are applied to denote the beginning of such a state, 
and of its relations. Accordingly, on the maxim referred to, of an agree- 
ment subsisting between any two subjects with which a third agrees, in 
baptism there is a regeneration or a being born again. 

But, as was intimated, in the only places in which “regeneration,” 
and the “being born again” are used as applicable to the subject, they 
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are accompanied by circumstances, which distinctly mark their associa- 
tion with the ordinance. These passages shall be now produced; and the 
first of them, shall be that prominent one in the third chapter of the 
gospel of St. John, beginning at the first verse. 

Before proceeding to the several parts of this important passage, 
there may be propriety in making a few remarks, grounded on the gen- 
eral tenor of it. 

The first is, that whatever may have been the character of Nicodemus, 
at any succeeding period of his life; the evangelist, in relating the present 
transaction, considered himself as recording something faulty. As there 
is nothing of the kind in the address of Nicodemus, it must have been in 
his being ashamed—because, it may seem, of his being one of the san- 
hedrim—to approach the Messiah openly and in the face of the world. 
This is gently intimated by its being said: ““The same came to Jesus by 
night.’”’ But there could have been no use in recording this circumstance, 
except with the view here supposed: And there is further evidence to 
the point, in what we find afterwards recorded of the same Nicodemus, 
in the 7th chapter and the 50 and 51 verses. In that place, he thus de- 
fends the cause of Jesus openly in the sanhedrim—‘“Doth our law judge 
any man before it hear him, and know what he doeth?” For, although 
his conduct in this instance is far from being in agreement with his noc- 
turnal visit; yet the evangelist does not record the former, without a 
retrospect to the latter; attaching to the name of Nicodemus the circum- 
stance, that he was “the same that came to Jesus by night being one of 
them.” And the same fault is repeated, in nearly the same words, in the | 
1gth chapter at the 39th verse. The probable reason in both these places, 
is, to show how much the character of Nicodemus had become changed, 
in the point so often held out to view. 

The second remark is, that our Saviour’s address to him was an inti- 
mation of censure; not indeed naming the fault, but striking at the root 
of it in a faulty state of mind. This is in harmony with the general tenor 
of Christ’s religion, which aims at the influencing of the conduct, 
through the medium of the affections. 

The third remark is, that there seems to have been some well known 
matter referred to by our Saviour; which, however, Nicodemus did not 
apprehend. Now as, in the interpreting of scripture, it is lawful to avail 
ourselves of whatever knowledge has come down to us of the customs and 
the opinions of the gospel age, we ought not to overlook what the ‘Tal- 
muds and the Talmudical writers, Maimonides and others, have related 
to the present purpose. ‘They say, that persons who were Heathen by 
birth, but desirous of admission to the Israelitish covenant, were not 
only circumcised as the law of God required; but baptized also, agreeably 
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to institutions confessedly human, and here appealed to for the purpose 
of explanation merely. And the writers alluded to say further, that the 
persons thus baptized were said to be “‘born again,” on account of the new 
relations on which they entered. 

There is still this other remark—that the kingdom spoken of is the 
church of Christ on earth; not indeed as unconnected with a better king- 
dom in the heavens—for to this the other is preparatory—but the object 
especially to be kept in view, to give consistency to the passage. 

With the aid of these remarks, let there be now a transition to the 
passage. ‘““There was a man of the Pharisees’; a sect to whom our Saviour 
was obnoxious: “named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews”; and therefore 
one, who must have found it the more difficult to acknowledge the 
prophet of Nazareth, without endangering his own standing in so- 
ciety. ““[he same came to Jesus by night’; with a view, no doubt, to the 
secrecy of the season. “And said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” Here is an ample acknowledgment of the 
divine commission of the person addressed; and it shows, what a strug- 
gle there must have been in the breast of the applicant, between convic- 
tion and a false shame. ‘Phe blessed Jesus, in the same spirit in which he 
said on another occasion—“I receive not honour from men,” takes no 
notice of the respect intended to be shown to his divine mission, but 
passes to a subject which might be edifying to the applicant; and was 
loudly called for by the faulty state of mind laid open by his speech:— 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God”: as if it had been said—“‘Nicodemus, you mis- 
take the nature of the testimony, which is demanded of you. Unless you 
have a readiness of mind to enter into the new relations to which I call 
men, you cannot perceive or have a relish for the dispensation, now tak- 
ing place under an heavenly designation, in my person.” Nicodemus, 
not apprehending the sense of the declaration of our Lord, and annex- 
ing to it gross ideas, “saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is 
old? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?”’ 
Then Jesus, repeating his information, but with more explicitness, “an- 
swered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of water, 
and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ Here are 
disclosed the mode of the enjoined profession, and the state of mind an- 
swerable to it. The mode, was by the rite of baptism; a transaction visible 
to the world; and very unlike to the nocturnal visit that had been re- 
proved. The state of mind, very unlike to false shame, was such as can 
only come from the source of all good. Without these united—thus the 
Saviour may be supposed to say—a man cannot enter my church—cannot 
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be a subject of the evangelical economy, under any reasonable expecta- 
tion that it will avail him. 

Our Lord adds to his position an explanation—“Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, Ye must be born again”; that is, do not think it so re- 
mote, as it now appears, from ordinary apprehension and belief. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth”: under the influence of laws which you 
can neither explain nor govern, ‘“‘and thou hearest the sound thereof”: 
its effects are evident to sense, although you cannot trace them to their 
cause, or tell “whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” There is sub- 
joined—“‘So is every one that is born of the spirit”: that is, a correct dis- 
position is a matter of sensibility, which cannot be unknown to the per- 
son of whom it is descriptive; while the divine inspirer of it can be 
known no otherwise, than by this his holy influence, sufficiently declar- 
ing the high agent from whom it comes. 

Nicodemus, having his mind still possessed by conceptions accommo- 
dated to sense, “‘said unto him, how can these things be?” Jesus, appar- 
ently surprised at such dulness in one of his standing in the state, “said 
unto him, Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these things?” 
intimating, that the doctrine laid down was not new, although now ap- 
plied to the new subject of the Redeemer’s kingdom. It had been famil- 
iar in the case of the proselytes of righteousness; and therefore, might 
have been supposed to be familiar to the mind of Nicodemus. 

Our Lord continues his discourse as follows:—“Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, we speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen; and 
ye receive not our witness.” This seems said with a prospect of some high 
truths which he was going on to deliver, and which are not applicable 
to the present subject. But he does not proceed to them, without look- 
ing back and remarking—‘‘If I have told you earthly things, and ye be- 
lieve not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things?’ Words, 
which still help to explain what had gone before; and show, that the mat- 
ter contemplated was a fit membership of the church of Christ on earth; 
and that the circumstances attached to it were analogous to others, which 
had been instituted and practised among the Jews themselves; in order 
to the giving of the greater solemnity to the introducing of Gentiles 
within their pale. 

‘That this was done by baptism, is attested by documents, both Heathen 
and Jewish: the former being a passage in Terence, the Roman historian, 
and another in notes on Epictetus by the Greek moralist Arrian; and the 
latter, the Talmudic writers. It is the only ground, on which we can ac- 
count for the demand on the baptist, as to his authority to make use of 
baptism, for the initiating to a discipleship under him, as we find in the 
first chapter of the Gospel of St. John. They who deny that there was 
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such an institution among the Jews, until some centuries after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, are driven to the utterly untenable supposition, 
that they borrowed the ordinance from the Christian dispensation. But 
the earlier introduction being admitted, it accounts for what our Lord 
adds—‘“‘If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye 
believe, if I tell you of heavenly things?” 

Of the review made, the following may be stated as the result. The 
fault of Nicodemus consisted in his supposing, that the demands of the 
gospel might be satisfied, by a clandestine acknowledgment of the mi- 
raculous works of Christ, and their evidence of his divine mission. Our 
Lord, on the contrary, intended to teach, that his name must be openly 
professed in an ordinance made initiatory into the body of his disciples. 
The sentiment in Nicodemus, opposed to this, was indicative of a wrong 
state of mind, which required correction. Hence the necessity of a differ- 
ent cast of inward character; the excellency of which, proclaims its 
source to be in the divine agency. And finally: the change, inward and 
outward, thus held out as demanding the care of Nicodemus, was an en- 
tering on a state entirely new, in all its relations, and in all the duties 
attached to them: a change which, however more exalted in its nature, 
was fitly represented by that accompanying the baptismal initiation of 
proselytes among the Jews.* 


In Christian renovation, the powers of man are confessed to be what 
they were before; with this difference in the application, that they are 
drawn off from evil and directed to good. A metaphor, like that applied 
to the renewing of the mind, is applied to new prospects relatively as 
well to body as to mind, where it is said in I. Peter 1. 3—‘‘Which, accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” Here, our whole nature 
is represented as anticipating a new birth, by restoration to a new life in 
heaven. Is this intended of a new production of bodily and of mental 
powers? Such an extravagant supposition is not made by any. Similar to 
this new birth in heaven, is that of Christianity on earth; in which the 
affections and the appetites remain substantially the same; although 
the former are directed to higher objects; and the latter are regulated, 
not by sensual gratification, but by Christian ends. In short man, as born 
of Adam, has a mere animal life: but as born again in Christ, he has, 
under the operation of the Holy Spirit, a life of righteousness in the 
world, and looks forward to a life of glory in the heavens: which is a rep- 
resentation of Christian renovation, not exacting the Calvinistick doc- 
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trine, concerning the natural state of men. In the epistle of St. Paul to 
Philemon there is a passage which may strikingly show how improper it 
is to construe strictly such figurative terms as have been referred to— 
“Whom,” says the Apostle, meaning it of Onesimus—“I have begotten 
in my bonds.” Surely, it was not intended to arrogate an agency which 
can belong only to the Spirit of God. 

There is a large class of texts, which it is common to bring against 
such sentiments as those contained in the present treatise; even all which 
represent salvation as not attainable, but through Christ and the merits 
of his death—For “there is none other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved’”’—“Who gave himself a random for all” 
—and—“he is the propitiation for our sins.’ God forbid that a word 
should be here said, to limit the extent of the salutary truth, held out in 
these passages and in many more. The subject is to be considered, as it 
regards—ist., Adults, and then, infants. In relation to the former, it is 
here agreed and contended, that there is no man who has not “fallen 
short of the glory of God,” and therefore no man who has not need of 
pardoning mercy, to be extended through a Redeemer. In relation to 
the latter, the subject concerns them, as through Adam immortality has 
been lost to them, and they have inherited from him a diseased nature. 
Immortality can be regained by them only by Christ, who “hath abol- 
ished death and brought life and immortality to light.” Their nature is 
sanctified by the possession of grace bestowed in baptism: a grace which 
if improved, is sufficient for the exigencies of future life; and therefore 
sufficient to prepare them for early death. Let it be remembered, that 
only the infants of Christian parents are spoken of, because of their case 
only, the evangelical economy leads to the contemplation; leaving us to 
judge of others, by the analogy of God’s moral government of the world; 
and under assurances clearly and often made, that of future condemna- 
tion there is no other ground, than that of “deeds done in the body.” 

The author is aware, that, on the present subject, there have been 
brought some considerations and some passages of scripture, which are 
left by him unnoticed. The reason is, that they are such as contemplate a 
theory, diverse from the present. ‘The Socinian doctrine is here alluded 
to; which supposes that Adam would have died, had he not sinned; 
that his death has no effect on the condition of his posterity; that there 
was no original righteousness in paradise; and that there is no moral 
pollution inherent to man at present. ‘These, and the like opinions, are 
not the sense of the author of this work; and therefore he finds himself 
under no obligation of noticing objections, which have no bearing on the 
one, although applicable to the other. He cannot however leave this part 
of the subject, without noticing a distinguishing characteristick of the 
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scriptures; and some express passages in them, which seem to him in 
hostility with a view of human nature, exhibited by Calvinism. 

It is generally believed by Christians, that the church now on earth is 
the continuation of a body essentially the same, from the promise of a 
Redeemer in paradise, to the consummation of his work in the end of 
time. The sacrifices of Cain and Abel were seals of the covenant of grace 
begun; and if so, these sons of the first man must be considered as in- 
heriting, by the right of birth, an interest in what the sacrifices prefig- 
ured, and a right to all its attendant privileges. When, in consequence of 
the general prevalence of idolatry, it pleased God to set apart a family, 
that, among one people at least, there might be sustained the belief of 
the unity of God, and the expectation of a Redeemer; and when, for the 
accomplishing of this, God condescended to enter into a covenant with 
that people in the person of their progenitor; it was declared to be with 
him, and his seed after him. And to show, that the benefits of the cove- 
nant were theirs from their birth; within a few days after it, they were to 
have the sign of the covenant in the flesh. In the subsequent covenant 
between God and his people by the ministry of Moses, none doubt, that 
there was an inheritance from infancy of the spiritual, as well as of the 
temporal promises attached to it. When this was superseded by a cove- 
nant founded on better promises, the ordinance initiatory to it, in the 
“circumcision made without hands,” became the right, as Christians in 
general in every age have held, not of believers only, but of their infant 
offspring; agreeably to that saying in Acts ii. 39—““The promise is unto 
you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call.’® 


Concerning infants brought to Christ by baptism, it is a scriptural 
truth, not contradicted within the first fifteen hundred years of the Chris- 
tian era, that they are made his by baptismal regeneration: under which 
term there is here included, not a moral change; but partly the being be- 
gotten again to immortality, spoken of in 1. Peter i. 3; and partly the 
new character assured to them in a federal institution, in which the aids 
of the Holy Spirit are stipulated to them on the part of God. The same 
applies to adults; except, that as the difference of the case suggests, obedi- 
ence is promised in person; and further, that there must be repentance, 
which is inapplicable to infants. In the event of subsequent sin, there is 
no difference between the two descriptions of persons. Repentance is 
not denied: but, awful is the prospect, unless the end of all be accom- 
plished—that victory which the Apostle, after describing the conflict in 
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the sinner’s breast, mentions as the achievement of Christian faith; and 
which consists in being delivered ‘from the body of this death.” With- 
out this, there would not apply what he says of glorying in the fruit of 
such a victory—““There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 


spirit.” 
W. W. 


VII. SACRIFICE, ALTAR, PRIEST* 


HE only practicable object within the intended compass of this 

Essay, is the offering of a series of hints, which may be serviceable 
to a Student of Theology, in the perusal of the treatises the most cele- 
brated, and written by eminent men who have varied from one another 
in their theories. If he should be so far put on his guard, as not to have his 
mind tainted by prejudice in favour of any theory, before the acquisi- 
tion of a sufficiency of knowledge essential to the forming of an impartial 
judgment for himself, the design will have been accomplished. . 

It is proposed to consider the terms with a reference to the Scriptures, 
the only rule of faith; to primitive antiquity, as throwing light on Scrip- 
ture, and helping to the interpretation of it; and to the institutions of the 
Episcopal Church, with a view to the consistency to be expected of those, 
who are or intend to be of the number of her ministers. Concerning the 
second of these sources of information, it may be well to caution the stu- 
dent against the indiscriminate quoting of the Fathers, by those divines 
who advocate certain opinions to be contradicted. In proportion to the 
nearness of any Father to the time of the Apostles, must be the weight of 
_his testimony, concerning the faith and the phraseology transmitted to 
him: his standing on a level with later Fathers in relation to other causes 
of credibility, being supposed. Under this view of the subject, it must be 
evident, that much more deference is due to the authority of a Clemens, 
who had conversed with the Apostles; and to that of a Justin, who wrote 
about half a century after the last of them; than to that of a Chrysostom, 
or of a Bazil, or of a Jerome, who lived about three centuries later. To 
this diversity, sufficient attention has not been paid. 

ist. Of Sacrifice——The learned Dr. Hickes, the nonjuring Dean of 
Worcester, whose theory is here considered as erroneous, gives the fol- 
lowing definition of sacrifice in his “Christian Priesthood,” p. 159. “A 
sacrifice is a gift brought and solemnly offered by a priest ordinary or 
extraordinary, according to the rites and observances of any religion, in, 
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before, at, or upon any place, unto any God, to honour and worship him, 
and thereby acknowledge him to be God and Lord.” Of this definition it 
is here conceived, 1st, that the idea of a sacrifice is confounded with the 
more general one of a gift. Every sacrifice is a gift or offering, but the con- 
verse is not true; Cain brought his offering of the fruit of the ground; 
and in Leviticus, there are many species of oblation called by the same 
generic term, and never known by the name of sacrifice. endly, Neither 
Cain in his said offering, nor Noah in his bloody sacrifice, nor Abraham, 
nor Isaac, nor Jacob, in their sacrifices respectively, come under the name 
of priests; unless the word “extraordinary” be used with a latitude that 
defeats the object. 

There is another work, often referred to on the present subject, and of 
the same complexion with that of Dean Hickes. The book alluded to, is 
entitled ‘““The Unbloody Sacrifice and Altar,” and was written by a 
clergyman of the Church of England—the Rev. John Johnson. He de- 
fines sacrifice—“(1) some material thing, either animate or inanimate, of- 
fered to God (2) for the acknowledging the dominion and other attri- 
butes of God, or for procuring divine blessings, especially the remission 
of sin, (3) upon a proper altar, (which yet is rather necessary for the ex- 
ternal decorum, than the internal perfection of the sacrifice), (4) by a 
proper officer and with agreeable rites, (5) and consumed, or otherwise 
disposed of, in such a manner as the author of the sacrifice has ap- 
pointed.” Concerning the first of these particulars, we must again refer to 
the distinction between the general term, oblation; and the more limited 
one, sacrifice. It may be clearly traced in the Levitical institutions. The 
only plausible evasion of the distinction, is in the frequent use of the 
Greek word, Ovota by the Seventy, in an application as well to sacrifice 
(nar) as to oblation (7m). Mr. Johnson lays great stress on this cir- 
cumstance; and wishes that the English translators had followed their 
example, always putting “sacrifice” for the Qvo.a of the Septuagint. But 
who does not perceive the propriety of paying less respect to this, than 
to the Hebrew? Are we to suppose, then, that the Seventy incurred an 
error, in the use of a word so frequently occurring? ‘This would be an 
unwarrantable inference. Mr. Johnson has himself shown, and Potter’s 
Antiquities, to which he refers, will vouch for him, (vol. 1, p. 213) that 
the word vm had anciently a more extensive signification, than as ex- 
pressive of the act of slaying. The matter amounts to no more than this, 
that the Greek language comprehends under one word, what are de- 
noted by two words in the Hebrew and in the English languages. 

Mr. Johnson’s second circumstance of a sacrifice is—‘‘for the acknowl- 
edging of the dominion and other attributes of God, or for procuring 
divine blessings, especially remission of sin.” If this mean no more, than 
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that, in the Eucharist (the supposed sacrifice of which is there contem- 
plated) the devout worshipper has a view to both of those objects, the 
position cannot be denied. But it is what the ordinance possesses, in com- 
mon with other acts of homage; and such, as should be offered daily. 

The third circumstance, is that of a proper altar. But in unfolding 
the sentiment, Mr. Johnson seems to have said more against than in fa- 
vour of it, as involved in sacrifice: since he acknowledges it to belong 
rather to the decorum, than to the essence of the transaction. It is the 
more unfortunate, that any stress should be laid on “altar,” as appur- 
tenant to the Eucharist, when the first administration of it was at a 
table; as was the annual Passover, to which it succeeds. 

His fourth is—by a proper officer, and with agreeable rites; certainly 
fit attendants on all public exercises of devotion; yet no further enter- 
ing into the idea of sacrifice, than in a sense, in which any head of a fam- 
ily may be called a proper officer; and the most simple expression of de- 
vout affection, an agreeable rite. 

His last circumstance—that of consumption—seems to have been in- 
variably a property of sacrifice, but cannot be said to have been con- 
fined to it. Our best writers consider the red heifer (Numb. xix. 2) as 
not a sacrifice. 

It will not be irrelevant, to remark the illogical ground of the whole 
work of Mr. Johnson. After giving his definition of sacrifice, he divides 
his undertaking into two chapters; of which the first is to prove in what 
sense and degree, every one of the five properties is necessary to a sacri- 
fice. And the second is to show, that “they all unite in the Eucharist, 
which is therefore a sacrifice.” Is it not easy to perceive, that in whatever 
sense, and in whatever degree, the five properties may be established 
under the first head; there may be some other property not referred to, 
the want of which invalidates the position of the second head? On this 
account, it will not be rash to pronounce concerning the two volumes of 
Mr. Johnson, that independently on the merits of the principal question, 
the construction of the whole argument is faulty. 

Mr. Johnson has recited several definitions, which he rejects: and Dr. 
Zachary Rearce, a very learned Bishop of Rochester, of the last century, 
who wrote with views of the subject very different from those of Mr. 
Johnson and Dr. Hickes, says he has seen of definitions almost an hun- 
dred. It is painful to say of this respectable prelate, that he seems to have 
chosen or to have made one, accommodated to a favourite point with 
him—the excluding of the Passover from the character of sacrifice. With 
the freedom taken of dissent from his opinion in that particular; there 
are here recommended to the careful perusal of the student, the two let- 
ters of the said Bishop, published at the end of the second volume of his 
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works. The letters are addressed to the Rev. Dr. Waterland; and are in 
answer to a favourite doctrine of his, that the Eucharist is a federal rite; 
or rather the reasonings in them are modestly put in the form of doubts; 
being addressed to a senior in the ministry, and a friend. 

Under a view of these perplexities as to the definition of sacrifice, it 
would be rash in the present writer, to undertake to define the rite. 
Neither is this necessary. For if he can point to a circumstance which 
enters into all sacrifice, and is never attributed to any other religious 
rite, it will be sufficient for the present purpose; which is to exclude the 
notion of sacrifice from the Eucharist. It is here conceived, that there is 
such a circumstance in slaughter, or the shedding of blood. This is ex- 
pressed in the Old ‘Testament by the Hebrew word nar. Thus we read, 
in Gen. xxxi. 54. of Jacob’s sacrifice (Mi) with Laban; which is ex- 
pressed in the margin by “killed beasts.’”’ It does not appear, that the 
said Hebrew word is applied to any species of religious oblation, not ac- 
companied by the slaying of the victim. Oblation, in a more general 
sense, as already stated, is 719: which, however, applies to what is 
either animate or inanimate. 

To the position now maintained, there has been opposed the cere- 
mony of the two goats, in Lev. xvi. 5-10, and that of the two sparrows 
for the cleansing of a leper, in Lev. xiv. 4-7. But in each of these cases, 
there was a single sacrifice, consisting of two animals: and this is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the instance of the goats—“He”’ (the high-priest) 
“shall take of the congregation of the children of Israel two kids of the 
goats for a sin-offering.” 

The present representation of the subject agrees with the meaning of 
“mat,” as given by the great Hebraist, the Rev. Mr. Parkhurst, who 
translates it—‘‘to slay in general, but most generally for sacrifice.” And 
the same eminent man, under the word nat, although he grants that the 
mim was ‘“‘a type of Christ’s sufferings and of his acceptableness with 
God”; yet remarks that it “represented his death and sufferings in a 
much less striking manner, than an animal, a lamb or sheep suppose, 
agonizing and dying under the knife of the priest, and afterwards burn- 
ing on the altar.” Accordingly he adds, that “the bread-offering was never 
offered by the law of Moses for the remission of sin, nor is any promise 
of forgiveness ever made to it, unless where the offerer could not pro- 
cure an animal sacrifice”; but “‘all the sacrifices for sin, to which the 
promise of forgiveness is frequently annexed, were of the animal or 
bloody kind.” This being a clear distinction, running through the 
whole of the Levitical law, there cannot be held a sacrifice under the 
economy of the Gospel, without the supposition of offering the real body 
and blood of its adorable Founder. But this can never be made con- 
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sistent with (Heb. x. 12) his having “offered one sacrifice for sin,” nor 
(ix. 28) with his having been “once offered to bear the sins of many.” 

The advocates of the opposite theory, do not despair of bringing a 
proof of sacrifice from that passage in the 1oth chapter of the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, wherein he compares the Eucharist with 
the peace-offerings of the Jews, and then, with the idolatrous sacrifices 
of the Heathen. ‘This passage will be more particularly spoken to, in the 
ensuing Essay. At present it will be sufficient to remark, that the point of 
comparison is satisfied, by the holding of the first of them to be com- 
memorative of a sacrifice. The inconsistency of being of the party to a 
hostile sacrifice, is sufficiently made out on this ground. 

The same Apostle, in the 16th verse of the 15th chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans, discoursing in his peculiar character of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, represents as the object of his holy ambition, that, by his 
ministry, ‘“‘the offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable.” This is elo- 
quently said: but the excellency of the figure is spoiled by the notion on 
the other side; which is, that the passage speaks of the offerings or sacri- 
ficial gifts of the Gentiles, and not of the offering of themselves. 

It is not here recollected, that any other passages have been selected, 
for the eliciting from them of sacrifice of the New Testament; except 
indirectly, and through the medium of “altar,” and “priest,” which will 
be considered in their proper places. 

That some of the Fathers speak incautiously on the present subject, 
must be conceded: which is to be accounted for from the analogy be- 
tween sacrifice proper, and what it was agreeable to consider as sacrifice 
in figure—prayer, thanksgiving and alms. In regard to this distinction, 
the earlier Fathers are more definite than the later. Justin says in his 
Dialogue—‘‘Prayers and praises, made worthily by men, are the only ac- 
ceptable sacrifices.’”’ Clement of Alexandria says in his “‘Stromata,”—““The 
sacrifices of the Christians are their prayers and praises, and reading the 
Scriptures, and psalms and hymns before and at their meals, and at bed- 
time, and in the night.” And Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, calls 
the prayers of Christians—“the unbloody sacrifices which were offered to 
God.”’ Other sayings might be produced to the same effect; and they were 
surely inconsiderate, on the supposition of there being real sacrifices 
under the Gospel. 

The sense of the Church of England, is as clear as possible, in relation 
to this point. She has nowhere used the word in question, except in one 
of the prayers of the Communion Service; and then, it is with the addi- 
tion of the words “of praise and thanksgiving’”’—expressive of figure. For 
be it understood, that no objection is here made to the word, in the sense 
in which we are instructed (Heb. xili. 15) “Let us offer the sacrifice of 
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praise to God continually, that is the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to 
his name”; and in the next verse—“‘to do good and to communicate for- 
get not; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

Mr. Hooker will be acknowledged a good commentator on the sense 
of the Church, as well because of his great sagacity, as from his prox- 
imity to the age of the Reformation. He has spoken very explicitly to 
the point: but what he has said on it, is so intermixed with what he has 
said of the priesthood also, that his remarks on both shall be reserved 
to the latter head. 

2dly. Of Altar—The Hebrew word is nara, corresponding with that 
expressive of “‘sacrifice’”’: the one and the other always going together. 
The Greek is ductactye.ov and is never used in the New Testament, to 
denote the place of deposit of its material oblations. On the contrary, 
this is called toameta as, in 1 Cor. x. 21—“Ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” The same must be meant by 
“serving tables,” in Acts vi. 2. because the distribution intrusted to the 
deacons, was of the Eucharistic alms. Further, it will not be denied, that 
our Saviour instituted the Eucharist at a table, and not at an altar. 

‘They who contend for the latter as a Gospel term, produce Mat. v. 23 
—“If thou bring thy gift to the altar,” &c which was before the institution 
of the Eucharist, and refers to the altar of the Jewish temple. ‘They have 
a more specious plea in Heb. xiii. 10—“We have an altar, whereof they 
have no right to eat, who serve the tabernacle.” But throughout this 
whole book, there is a figurative use of Jewish phrases, accommodating 
them to Christian doctrine. The passage is confessedly a difficult one. 
Some commentators, as Dr. Hammond, construe the altar to be Christ. 
Others, as Whitby, make it the cross. On the supposition of the applica- 
tion of the place to the Eucharist; there is at least a figure, in putting 
“an altar,” for “‘the sacrifice of an altar.” It is a carrying of the figure but 
a little further, if the latter should be put for table: there being unques- 
tionably an analogy between them, and between the subjects generally 
to which they belong. 

In order to prove the identity of “table” and “altar,” there have been 
cited Ezek. xxxix. 2—“They shall be filled at my table’; Ib. xli. 2.—““This 
is the table that is before the Lord’: and Mal. i. 7—“Ye say, The table of 
the Lord is contemptible.” If these places are intended of an altar, they 
show that it may be called a table: but they do not prove the converse— 
that a table may be called an altar. It should be remembered, however, 
that the peace-offerings, although offered on the altar, were eaten from 
tables, in an act of religious worship; which might justly entitle them 
the Lord’s. 

Dupin says (vol. i. p. 589) that in the first three ages of the Church, 
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they did not give the name of altar to the Lord’s table. It is not here recol- 
lected, that any authorities are adduced from this source, except some 
passages in the epistles of St. Ignatius; in which he may be supposed to 
take the name from analogy; as he does other names, not using them 
strictly. ‘Thus, in the epistle to the Magnensians, he exhorts—‘‘Come all 
together, as unto one temple of God, as to one altar,” &c. It is contrary 
to usage under the Gospel, to call the place of assembling “a temple”: 
and it is not probable, that in the great city of Antioch, where the dis- 
ciples were first called Christians, they worshipped in a single assembly. 
Accordingly, the true construction seems to be, that the martyr, ex- 
horting to unity of profession, which was undoubtedly his subject, 
adopts images founded on the familiar economy of the Jews. This figura- 
tive interpretation is still more called for, where he says in his epistle to 
the Ephesians—“Unless a man be within the altar, he is deprived of the 
bread of God,” of which a literal construction presents no intelligible 
sense. And so, in his epistle to the Philadelphians, when he says—‘““There 
is but one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ (meaning the sacramental 
bread); and one cup for the unity of his blood; one altar, as there is one 
bishop with his presbyters and deacons’’; if figure be excluded, it fol- 
lows, that there could have been no worthy celebration of the Eucharist, 
except in a single place in Christendom, answering to the single altar of 
Judea. But taking into view different communion tables in different 
places, we may perceive, that the unity of their design might be fitly ex- 
pressed by the idea of an altar, with an allusion to a precedent centre of 
unity, familiar to the minds of the people, to whom the epistle was ad- 
dressed. ‘This seems a more probable interpretation of the words of 
Ignatius, than the supposition of his having held a singular language on 
the subject. But if this should be admitted, his authority on the point 
will labour under:the remark of Dr. Mosheim (cen. I. chap. vi. sect. 20) 
who, in acknowledging the authenticity of the epistles of Ignatius, does 
not hesitate to say of the subject, that it is “embarrassed with many diffi- 
culties’; and under that of Dr. Jortin, who considers them as genuine, 
but adds, (Remarks, vol. i, p. 239) “I will not affirm, that they have un- 
dergone no alteration at all’: and under the concession of the candid 
Roman Catholic writer, Dupin, as above referred to. 

In the Church of England, one of the earliest effects of the Reforma- 
tion, was the changing of altars into tables. Bishop Ridley began the 
work, in his visitation of his Diocese of London; which was soon followed 
by a royal injunction, extending the measure over the whole kingdom. 

On the revival of Protestantism under Elizabeth, tables were again 
substituted for altars: and although the subject is treated as of no fur- 
ther importance, than for the ensuring of uniformity; yet the tenor of 
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the injunction shows, that the board of administration was considered 
as strictly and properly a table. The Fathers of the Reformation saw, 
more distinctly than the queen, the danger of confounding the two 
ideas. But this is not the only instance, in which Elizabeth carried to 
excess her laudable desire of conciliating her Roman Catholic subjects, 
to the changes which were to be made in the religious rites. 

In the convocation held under Archbishop Laud, in the year 1640, the 
subject was again taken up. ‘The canons of that body, were denied to be 
binding from the beginning; they helped to the temporary downfall of 
the Church: and from the Restoration to the present time, they have not 
been held to be obligatory therein. ‘The only reason for introducing the 
mention of them, is to notice a peculiarity in the seventh canon. It 
guards against the notion of the sacrifice of the mass; and like the in- 
junction of Elizabeth, treats the question of names as a matter of indif- 
ference; but betrays a partiality for the name of altar, by recognizing it 
as the name given to the Lord’s table in the primitive Church. ‘To have 
made the position good, it would have been necessary to comprehend 
the Churches of the fourth century; for until then, the instances are at 
most so few, as to be evidently exceptions from general practice. ‘This 
being understood, the question arises—whether the practice of the earlier 
times is to be superseded by the later; when there had been insinuated 
into the Church the seeds of some of the gross errors of the succeeding 
centuries. 

gdly. Of Priest—The Greek words for the Christian clergy, are 
Extoxonos, Il oeoButegog and Ataxovoc, a Jewish priest is always called 
Iegevs. But in the English language, the word “priest,” stands both for 
Iegevs and for II geoButegos; that is, for a sacrificer in the Jewish church, 
and for an elder or presbyter in the Christian. Such is the legislative au- 
thority of custom over language. In the present instance, the conse- 
quence has been obscurity, in writing and in speaking on the subject: it 
being necessary to admit the term “priest” in one sense, and to reject it 
in another. 

The frequent use of II geoButegoc, in the New Testament, to denote 
a Christian minister, will not be denied; nor the concurring fact that 
Iegevc is never used for the like purpose. But to supply the deficiency, 
the following passages are alleged. 

Its being said in the 110th Psalm—““Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek,” is alleged as proof, not only of the high 
priesthood of Christ, but that he must have priests under him, in the 
administration of the Church. But no: although his priestly relation to 
us is continued, the sacrificial property of his character ceased in his one 
sacrifice for sin: so that there is no longer occasion for the daily ministry 
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of priests, and their “offering oftentimes of the same sacrifices, which 
can never take away sins’’—as we learn from Heb. x. and elsewhere in that 
epistle. 

What St. Paul has said in 1 Cor. 1x. 13—“‘Do ye not know, that they 
which minister about holy things, live of the things of the temple, and 
they which wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar? Even so hath 
the Lord ordained, that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel”—has been thought to establish a parallelism between Jewish 
priests and Christian ministers: it not being considered, that the argu- 
ment of the passage extends no further, than to the point of maintenance. 
What is more natural, than the making of a comparison; when there is 
nothing common to the subjects, except the circumstance for which the 
comparison is made. 

In the gth verse of the ed chapter of the ist epistle of St. Peter, we 
read of a royal priesthood; which Dr. Hickes will have to be the same 
with a kingdom of priests. But this is one of the many instances, how 
easily metaphor grows out of analogy. It is evident, that the term “priest- 
hood” is coextensive with the other terms—‘“‘a chosen generation,” “a 
holy nation,” and “a peculiar people.” The passage, according to the 
construction of Dr. Hickes, is destructive of the clerical order, instead of 
an advancing of its prerogatives. 

In Rev. v. 8, the prayers of the saints are presented before the throne 
in golden vials, by the four and twenty elders; who are generally con- 
sidered as representing the bishops of the Christian church. The same 
character Dr. Hickes supposes to be sustained by the angel, in the 3d 
verse of the 8th chapter. But can it be overlooked, that in this book, the 
whole scene of vision is seated in the temple; and evangelical truths are 
pictured through the medium of Jewish worship? This property of its 
figurative language is necessary to be kept in view, through the whole 
of it. 

In answer to the undeniable discrimination of the names in Scripture, 
Dr. Hickes (p. 232 and following) conceives the cause to have been re- 
spect for Jewish prejudices, so long as the temple worship continued; 
and to avoid the appearance of setting up altar against altar, and one 
arder of priests against another. Had this been the cause, surely it had 
ceased, when St. John wrote his Gospel and his Epistles, which was after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. And yet in the latter, he calls himself, more 
than once, II geoButegos. ‘There are many places, in which the change 
of language might have been seasonably insinuated. Supposing that a 
reason could be assigned, although it is difficult to imagine any, for this 
omission of the Evangelist—was it not high time when Barnabas, when 
Hermas, when Clement, when Ignatius, and when Justin wrote, that the 
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new name should appear? In the writings of all these authors, there is 
reference, more or less, to the persons vested with the ministerial char- 
acter; but never are they designated as Iegeis, unless, indeed, like Daille, 
we should so apply the word, where it stands in a single passage of St. 
Ignatius; alleged by the said learned writer, as an argument against the 
genuineness of his epistles. But what says the learned vindicator of their 
authenticity—bishop Pearson? He impliedly admits the force of the ob- 
jection; on the supposition, that the sense given by the objection were the 
true one. But this he positively denies, as Dr. Hammond had done before 
him, in his answer to Blondel. 

There may be confidently expressed the opinion, that for above one 
hundred years after the destruction of the temple—the date to which the 
reason of the reserve is limited—there is no instance of a Christian min- 
ister’s having been called Igoeucg or “sacerdos.” Although those names 
were introduced not long afterwards, yet they were used sparingly for a 
while. So far was the change of language from being complete when 
Tertullian wrote at the end of the second century, that having used the 
expression, “Summus sacerdos,” he explained himself by adding—‘‘qui 
est Episcopus’; which would have been unnecessary some time later. 
There is a passage in Justin’s Dialogue, which shows, how far the martyr 
was from considering “priesthood,” in the Jewish sense of the word, as 
belonging to the Christian economy. The passage is to this effect, that 
God does not receive sacrifice from any one, but only from his priests; 
and with this, as belonging to the law, he contrasts the Christian 
Eucharist, in which the offering is made by all Christian people through- 
out the world. 

It is a hard strain, for the drawing from primitive antiquity of a war- 
rant for the title of Iegevs, when there is brought into notice what a 
Bishop of Ephesus, of the name of Polycrates, is said to have written to 
Victor Bishop of Rome, towards the end of the second century: sustain- 
ing the practice of his Church on the question of the time of Easter, by 
the example of the Apostle St. John; of whom it is incidently men- 
tioned, that he was a priest (Iegevc). Doubtless the meaning must be, 
that he was by descent of the priestly line among the Jews. It seems to 
have been said ‘Causa Honoris.” As to the fact of his being a presbyter 
of the Christian Church, when he must have been known to Victor as 
one of the most distinguished of its Apostles, there was no use in its be- 
ing brought to his recollection by the good Bishop of Ephesus. 

The authority of the Roman Clement, mentioned with so much hon- 
our in the last chapter of the epistle to the Romans, ought to be of espe- 
cial weight. His epistle to the Corinthians must have been written about 
the same time with the Apocalypse, and about thirty years after the de- 
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struction of Jerusalem. There had been surely time enough, to have in- 
troduced the improvement supposed to have been intended, of the 
change of name. And yet, in that edifying work of his, which has been 
esteemed next in authority to the Scriptures of the Canon, he always 
designates the deposed clergy as II geoButegous or else as Etooxonovs; 
but never by the name of Iegetg by which the former of those names was 
afterwards supplanted. 

The question of name is rendered the more important, by the offices 
which Dr. Hickes annexes to that of “priest’’; offices, of which it is im- 
possible to find any mention in the New Testament. The ministers of 
the Gospel are represented by him (p. 29 and 202) as making atonement 
for their own sins and for those of the people. And in the latter place, 
they are styled intercessors, mediators, and orators with God, for the 
people. Far from us be the notion of making atonement, when our great 
High Priest (Heb. x. 19.) by one offering “hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified.” In what sense are ministers intercessors for their 
flocks, in which these ought not to be intercessors for them also? St. 
Paul, in several places, asks those whom he addresses to pray for him; 
and in one place (Heb. xiii. 19) he hopes, as the fruit of their prayers, to 
be “restored to them the sooner.” There is no hint, under the Gospel, 
of more than “one Mediator between God and man.” The Jewish priest- 
hood was materially different, in this respect, from the Christian minis- 
try. Under the law, the sacrifice or the oblation was brought by the wor- 
shipper to the priest; and although there was doubtless exacted devotion 
in the former; yet the act of sacrificing was performed exclusively by the 
latter. Analogous to this, is the mass of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which the supposed sacrifice is performed entirely by the priest; it not 
being necessary, that the people should understand, or even hear a syl- 
lable of what is said. But what is there like this, in the worship of Prot- 
estant Churches? or what, in the remains which we possess of the early 
Church? Certainly, nothing; for in both, the language of the service 
shows, that the minister is the mouth of the congregation; who are sup- 
posed not only to say “Amen” at the conclusion of a prayer, but to ac- 
company him in thought through the whole of it. And as to ministerial 
expiation, it is not only an inadmissible idea, but especially alien from 
the Eucharistic service; to which it is applied by Dr. Hickes, and by 
those who think with him. For it seems agreed on all hands, that this 
holy ordinance answers, not to the sacrifice of expiation, but to that of 
the peace-offerings; which are never said to make atonement, but on the 
contrary, suppose the worshippers to be in a state of reconciliation. Let 
it not be overlooked, how far the present question is from being one of 
words, and to what important consequences the contradicted theory 
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leads; and further, how it reasons in a circle. For first, it is argued “a 
priori,” that under the High-Priest of the Gospel, there must be priests 
administering in his name, and answering to those under the law. This 
being supposed to be established, it is consistently argued from the 
properties of the priestly character, that it must be possessed of preroga- 
tives of which there are not discerned any traces in the New Testament. 

As for the Church of England, and with her the Episcopal Church 
in America; in what light the subject should be viewed in each of them, 
is too evident to be denied. When the English reformers entered on the 
important work of clearing the Liturgical services from superstition, 
they found the second order of clergy handed down to them through 
many centuries, under the name of “sacerdotes,” and their office, under 
that of “sacerdotium.” ‘They discarded these names wherever they ap- 
peared: and in the Latin Book of Common Prayer, which is of equal au- 
thority with the English, they substituted for them “presbyteri,’’ and 
“presbyteratus.” It is certain, that “priest” is retained in the English 
service; of which the only conceivable reason, is its having of its etymol- 
ogy in II geo Butegos. It is well known to have been an object with the re- 
formers, to make no changes for the sake of change. ‘This accounts for 
what they retained in the English service, and for their purging from 
the Latin service of what was irreconcilable with holy Scripture. 

The immortal work of Mr. Hooker will always be a good comment on 
the sense of the Church of England in this particular. In the 78th sec- 
tion of his 5th book, he notices the objection made by the Puritans, 
against the name of “priest”; He rests the use of it by the Fathers, on 
analogy: he disclaims all connexion of it with sacrifice, in the reformed 
Church of England; and he concludes his remarks on the subject as fol- 
lows—“‘Wherefore, to pass by the name, let them (the Puritans) use 
what dialect they will; whether we call it a priesthood, a presbytership | 
or a ministry, it skilleth not: although in truth the word ‘presbyter’ doth 
seem more fit; and in propriety of speech more agreeable than ‘priest,’ 
with the drift of the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ.” It is here supposed, 
that the ground of preference with this excellent person is, that al- 
though both of the words are from the same root, the former is applied 
by custom to the Gospel ministry only; while the latter is common to 
this and the office of sacrificing. 

With the sense of Mr. Hooker, may be combined that of his patron, 
Archbishop Whitgift; who, in his Defence of his Answer to ‘Thomas 
Cartwright (p. 721-2) expresses himself as follows—“The name of 
priest need not be so odious unto you, as you would seem to make it. I 
suppose it cometh of this word, presbyter, not of sacerdos; and then, the 
matter is not great. I am not greatly delighted with the name, nor so 
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desirous to maintain it, but yet a truth is to be defended. I read in the 
old Fathers, that these two names, ‘sacerdos’ and ‘presbyter’ be con- 
founded. I see also, that the learned and best of our English writers, such 
I mean as write in these our days, translate this word ‘presbyter’ so. And 
the very word itself, as it is used in our English tongue, soundeth the 
word ‘presbyter.’ As heretofore use hath made it taken for a sacrificer, 
so will use now alter that signification, and make it to be taken for a 
minister of the Gospel: But it is mere vanity to contend for the name, 
when we agree of the thing; the name may be used and not used, without 
any great offence.” 

The Archbishop did not foresee, that time would produce a race of di- 
vines, avowedly advocating a retrograde movement towards the offen- 
sive system abandoned by the Church. Among such divines, Dr. Hickes 
does not hesitate to say--‘“Those men, who deny Christ’s ministers, truly 
and properly called and ordained, to be ‘proper priests,’ do as effec- 
tually deny the verity and reality of the Christian priesthood, as the 
greatest enemies of revealed religion’’: and he goes on to contend, that 
they bring the office and their persons under contempt. 

In the prefactory discourse to the treatise of Dr. Hickes, there is in- 
troduced a passage from a work of Dr. Peter Heylin; a reference to which 
may show, how ingeniously error may be elicited by the intercommunity 
of name. He is admonishing a clergyman not to be ashamed of his call- 
ing of “priesthood,” but to remember how solemnly it is recognized in 
the services for ordination; as is also that of “priest,” in the liturgy. Had 
Dr. Heylin written in Latin, he would have looked in vain for “‘sacer- 
dotium” and “‘sacerdos” and would have been compelled to take up 
with “‘presbyteratus” and “presbyter.” In that case, his whole argument 
would have been irrelative. He was a learned man, and a chaplain of 
Archbishop Laud; and had adopted his patron’s high notions of power, 
in church and state. 

The present writer has it at heart, to guard Students in Theology, 
against the aforesaid notions of “sacrifice,” “altar” and “‘priest.’’ Should 
they be allured by the prospect of an increase of piety, let there be a 
retrospect taken of the enormous corruptions which have grown out of 
the same delusive expectation. We are to adhere to “the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” This should be our determination, independently on conse- 
quences; concerning which, we may make erroneous calculations. Be- 
sides, if it were a question of prudence only; the setting up of claims 
which cannot be established; endangers those which are grounded on 
the word of God; and must be sufficient for all the ends of Gospel piety 
and righteousness. 

There may seem something specious in what Dr. Heylin says, that on 
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any other ground than his, there is less of dignity in the Christian min- 
istry, than in the Jewish priesthood. But who may not see, that the re- 
sult of the comparison must depend principally on the properties of the 
dispensations to which they respectively belong? This is decidedly in 
favour of the former; and is the principle on which our Lord pro- 
nounced concerning the Baptist, that thought there was not a greater 
among the prophets, yet the least in the kingdom of God—that is, of the 
heralds personally selected by its adorable Founder, is greater than he. 
We may therefore disavow the title of priest, in the strict and proper 
sense; and yet, in the spirit of the Gospel, ‘magnify our office.” 


W. W. 


VIII. ON CERTAIN QUESTIONS RELATIVE 
TO THE EUCHARIST* 


ITHOUT a knowledge of the object of the writer, it might seem 

rash in him to undertake, in a short essay, a discussion of sub- 
jects which have swelled so many volumes, from the pens of learned men. 
Let it then be understood, that the design is limited to the suggesting 
of such hints, as may aid a theological student in his inquiries; and 
especially guard him against opposite errors, relative to the important 
ordinance in question. 

The contemplated errors are in opposite extremes. On the one hand, 
it may be remarked of some divines of name in the Church of England, 
that they have shown evidences of a leaning to opinions, which had been 
deliberately abandoned by the leaders in the English Reformation. Of 
the same tendency, there have not been wanting instances in the United 
States. In this respect, even unauthorized phraseology becomes suspi- 
cious; as it may lead insensibly to the opinions, with which it is in alli- 
ance. Be it, that the professors of the contemplated theory are careful 
to distinguish it from the idolatrous sacrifice of the Mass: yet, if the 
line of distinction is such, as may easily escape the discernment of a 
great proportion of worshippers; and if the enormity grew gradually out 
of the seeds laid for it in the sentiments to be here contradicted, and in 
the phraseology to be rejected; which is a fact, that may be confidently 
appealed for to the records of ecclesiastical history; they are considera- 
tions, big with caution to the student. On the other hand, he should be 
equally cautious of some other apprehensions of the subject, not only 
diminishing the degree of estimation in which the ordinance should be 
held, but assimilating themselves to systems, which lose sight of the prin- 
cipal purpose of its being instituted. From its being simply enjoined— 
“Do this in remembrance of me,” occasion is taken to make representa- 
tions, which fall short of what the words imply, when considered with 
attendant circumstances. ‘The idea of commemoration is equal to the 
importance of the subject, if it be made to comprehend the specific na- 
ture of the benefit. There are some writers, who, to say the least, have 
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been reserved on this point. There shall be mentioned, with regret, so 
eminent a man as Bishop Hoadley; and another divine, of the present 
age, the Rev. Dr. Bell, Prebendary of Westminster, whose Treatise on 
the Lord’s Supper has drawn attention. It shall not be said of these di- 
vines, that they rejected the doctrine of the propitiatory sacrifice of the 
cross: but it has not been distinctly stated by either of them, as belong- 
ing to the matter to be commemorated. In opposition to the former of 
them, in his “Plain Account of the Lord’s Supper,” Dr. Warburton, the 
very learned Bishop of Gloucester, in a sermon which became an object 
of considerable attention, very judiciously urged, that the Eucharist is to 
be explained, not merely by the words used by the Saviour, but by the 
situation in which he stood during the celebration of the Paschal Supper. 
“Morally and circumstantially,”—to use the words of the Bishop—“this 
solemnity should be considered as explanatory of the words expressive 
of remembrance.” 

It is not for this cause only, but to be decisive on other points, that 
attention is called to the correspondency of the Passover with the Eucha- 
rist. Besides the coincident commencement of the one and ceasing of the 
other, the relation between the two is recognised in its being said (1 Cor. 
v. 7) “Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us,” &c. From the earliest 
Fathers of the Church to the present time, the sentiment has been en- 
couraged and improved by Christian writers, as well for practical use, 
as for explanation. ‘There is also a resemblance, although not so exten- 
sive, between the Eucharist and the peace-offerings of the legal dis- 
pensation. But it is a monstrous anomaly in the Church of Rome, to 
bring the Christian Passover into an alliance with the sin-offerings of 
that economy; which is done, by the alleged offering of the body and 
the blood of Christ in the Mass, as a propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. 

The questions which are to be the subjects of the following remarks, 
are—Whether there be a proper sacrifice in the Eucharist?p—-Whether 
there be therein a feast on a sacrifice?—Whether the ordinance be a fed- 
eral rite?-—Whether the calling of it a memorial, be a sufficient account 
of its nature and its uses? 

ist. Is there a sacrifice in the Eucharist? meaning in the strict and 
proper sense. For that it may be figuratively so called, as are praise, in 
Heb. xiii. 15, and alms, in v. 16, and even ourselves, in Rom. xii. 1, is not 
denied. 

If the account of the sacrifice, in an essay preparatory to the present, 
be correct, the question must evidently be answered in the negative; 
because the circumstance of blood, was there stated to be of the essence 
of all sacrifice; which cannot be predicated of that in question, unless on 
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the presumption of the sacrifice of the Mass. Further, when Protestants 
affirm a sacrifice in the Eucharist, they call for the concomitant circum- 
stances of altar and sacerdotal priesthood. But if the ordinance of the 
Passover was a type of the other, it cannot derive from its precursor those 
appendages. For neither was the Paschal lamb offered nor eaten on an 
altar; nor was it necessary that it should be offered by a priest. 

On this ground, the subject might be left; were it not held to be ex- 
pedient, to guard against the arguments principally pressed by Dr. 
Hickes and Mr. Johnson, in proof that there is a proper sacrifice in the 
Eucharist; the former, in his “Christian Priesthood”; and the latter, in 
his “Unbloody Sacrifice.” The treatises will not always be distinctly no- 
ticed; being, on all leading points, substantially the same. 

The first scriptural authority brought by Dr. Hickes (p. 42), is 
Matt. v. 23, 24. This text has been considered in the preceding essay; 
and has so obvious a relation to a Jewish oblation and a Jewish altar, 
they they can never be fairly interpreted of appendages to a dispensation 
not yet established—even if the notion should be found countenanced 
by some of the Fathers. It is not here conceded, however, that this is the 
case, notwithstanding the quotations which were made from them by 
Dr. Hickes; which may be understood in an accommodated sense; since 
the principle of the injunction applies alike to both the dispensations. 

The next scriptural authority is professed to be taken from the words 
of the institution: and what is principally dwelt on under this head, is 
the force of the Greek word xotette; translated, “Do,” and contended to 
have a special relation to sacrifice; for which there are recited evidences 
from the Septuagint, from the Fathers, and from Heathen writers. Now, 
on the one hand, it will not be said that such is the force of the verb; 
there being innumerable instances of the use of it, when the present 
subject is out of view. On the other hand, it must be conceded, that cus- 
tom sanctioned the phraseology of rendering (Ex. xxix. 36) ‘““Thou shalt 
offer a bullock,” by pooyaguov mounoets and Ib. x. 25, “Thou must give 
us sacrifices which we may sacrifice,” by ov dS0wosis uw Suoiac a mo 
oausv and many similar places in the same way. In modern times and 
in English, there is likewise an anomalous use of the word “do,” in its 
application to certain pecuniary transactions. But as well in Greek in 
reference to sacrifice, as in English in reference to commerce, there must 
be something indicative of the subjects respectively, and either ex- 
pressed or evidently implied, in order to authorize the phraseology. In 
the two passages from Exodus, there are joined to the verb substantives;: 
by which it would be rendered unintelligible, except as bearing on the 
intended subject. In the words of the institution, there is no substantive 
by which the alleged meaning can be established. The clause in ques- 
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tion is found only in St. Luke (xxii. 19.) and in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians (xi. 25). And in both these places, we must understand Tavto 
IT ovette as referring indefinitely to the act commanded; because there is 
not set down any substantive expressive of sacrifice. Even if it were ad- 
mitted to be understood, there is none with which the pronoun adjec- 
tive can be brought in concord. What has been here said of the use of 
the verb by the Seventy, may be applied to the numerous quotations 
from the Fathers, presented by Dr. Hickes. To name but one of them: 
The Roman Clement uses II otoivtes tag Il eooqogas for those who offer 
their oblations. In contradistinction from this and the many other testi- 
monies, in order to interpret the “Do this,” in the words of the institu- 
tion, of sacrifice, it is necessary to take for granted the matter to be 
proved—that sacrifice was indeed in contemplation, in the delivery of 
the elements. 

From the words of scripture, Dr. Hickes proceeds to sundry texts 
which speak of an altar; and argues, through the medium of this circum- 
stance, that there must be a sacrifice. In the first of these texts (1. Cor. 
ili. 13) “Do ye not know, that they who wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar?” it is merely the plea of the Apostle for ministerial main- 
tenance. ‘The same reason applies in favour of the Christian clergy, and 
that is all the meaning. There are also brought in, under this article, 
the two texts (Matt. v. 23) “If thou bring thy gift to the altar,” &c. and 
(Heb. xiii. 10) “We have an altar,” &c. ‘The former is unequivocally in- 
tended of a Jewish altar, and both have been considered in the other 
essay. 

There is a more specious appearance in his next citation, which is 
from 1 Cor. x. 20. and following; wherein the Apostle runs parallels 
through the Jewish, the Heathen, and the Christian celebration. ‘There 
must accordingly be some circumstance common to them all. This cir- 
cumstance is clearly to be discerned. It is, that in each of the institutions, 
the worshippers were conjoined or in communion with the being recog- 
nised. Although, therefore, in the Jewish and in the Heathen, there 
were real sacrifices, on which the worshippers respectively fed, and al- 
though, in the Christian, there was only the commemoration of a sacri- 
fice; yet, in all of them, the substance was so far the same, as that in each, 
there was created the tie of association and adherence. Be it acknowl- 
edged, that the argument of the Apostle would fail of its effect, if, agree- 
ably to the Socinian creed, the death of the Redeemer had been merely 
in attestation of his divine mission. But if it was expiatory of sin; the 
exhibiting of it in that point of view, was an unanswerable argument 
against joining in an actual sacrifice, which bound the offerers to a spe- 
cies of service, in opposition to the contemplated benefit. In compari- 
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sons, it is unreasonable to require a resemblance in all the properties of 
the subjects compared. 

Dr. Hickes has bent to his purpose that beautiful passage in the epistle 
to the Romans (xv. 16) wherein the Apostle says—‘“That I should be the 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of God, 
that the offering of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost.” Setting aside the distinction between sacrifice and 
oblation, as insisted on in the former essay; the words are a figure, in 
which the converted Gentiles themselves, and not their Eucharistic gifts, 
are considered as offered to God. It is one oblation, in Greek IT gooqeeat 
and the ministry of the Apostle is described by a word appropriate to the 
priestly office, egoveyouvta by which he makes himself in figure the offi- 
ciating priest, in this magnificent oblation of a Churcn, recently gath- 
ered from among the Heathen. The metaphor has no especial reference 
to the Eucharist. 

These are the scriptural authorities, on which Dr. Hickes has thought 
himself warranted to affirm a sacrifice in that holy ordinance. ‘They are 
materially the same in Mr. Johnson’s “Unbloody Sacrifice.’ Both these 
authors are diffuse in their illustrations; and in no particular more so, 
than in sustaining their positions by the opinions of the Fathers. The 
passages cited, are materially affected by regard had to their respective 
distances from the apostolic age. 

It is true, that the same authors bring the earliest Fathers to their 
support: but to little effect, as may be perceived by due attention to the 
words; which cannot, by any straining, be brought to bear on the subject, 
except by putting palpable figure out of the question, or else by con- 
founding sacrifice with the more general term—oblation. 

In the epistle of Barnabas (Wake. p. 253, Am. ed.) this companion of 
St. Paul, who is also called an Apostle in Acts, xiv. 14, speaking of the 
abolishing of the legal sacrifices, declares the end of the change to be 
“the spiritual offering of men themselves’; which is afterwards defined 
“the sacrifice of a broken spirit.” If there had succeeded another sacri- 
fice, in the strict sense of the word; this is a place, in which the mention 
of it would not have been wanting. 

Dr. Hickes, and the writers of his class, make much of what the Roman 
Clement—the same who is mentioned by St. Paul, in Philipp. iv. 3. as 
having his “name written in the book of life,’”—says in his epistle to the 
Corinthians concerning those presbyters “who holily and without 
blame” (Wake, p. 173) “offer the gifts.” But here occurs the distinction 
between sacrifice and oblation. It is still less to the purpose to recite, as 
is done, that passage of the same Clement, wherein, exhorting the 
Corinthian Church to make the offerings at the appointed seasons, and 
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to provide that they should be made by the proper persons, he notices 
(Wake, p. 170) that the chief priest has his proper service, and the priests 
and the Levites respectively theirs. It amounts to no more than the 
holding up of the decent order in the worship of the Jewish temple, as a 
pattern for the like order in the Christian Church. Beyond that single 
point, the comparison does not extend. 

Next to the Apostolic Fathers, there is no Father, whose testimony 
will be held so respectable as that of Justin. He says in his Apology, that 
the only perfect and acceptable sacrifices of Christians, are prayers and 
thanksgivings; and that these are offered to God in the commemoration 
of their food, wet and dry; by which he unquestionably means the 
Eucharist. ‘This passage may be considered as a comment on what 
J. Martyr says in his Dialogue, when he interprets Malachi, i. 11. of the 
Eucharistic elements. On no account can he be considered as insinuating 
a sacrifice; and the only way of making him consistent with himself, is to 
suppose him speaking of the prayers and the praises accompanying the 
celebration of the Eucharist; these being affirmed by him, in other 
places, to be the only oblations of Christians. 

Irenaeus, who lived not long after, (lib. iv. cap. 17) contrasts with the 
sacrifices of the law, ‘‘that of a contrite heart’; and soon after, with the 
same typical institutions—‘‘fidelity, obedience, and justice’’: which point 
of opposition must have been a manifest disparagement of the Eucharist; 
if, although a sacrifice strictly speaking, it have been passed over; and 
those have been introduced, which are such in metaphor only. 

Clement of Alexandria, much in the style of his cotemporary Ire- 
naeus, contrasts with the ancient sacrifices, that which consists of a holy 
heart, in the second and third books of his Stromata, and in the second 
book of his Paedagogue. 

Tertullian speaks to the same effect, in many places; wherein, as in 
those the last referred to, no especial mention is made of the Eucharist. 
And yet the sense implies, that it comprehends no material sacrifice; 
because the subject being spoken of generally, it is said, that there is 
among Christians no other than “prayer sent out from a chaste body, an 
innocent soul, and a sanctified spirit.” There are other things, in other 
treatises of his, to the same effect. In one of them (ad Scapulam) he dis- 
tinguished spiritual sacrifices from such as are earthy. It is thought to 
have a reference to the Eucharist in particular, the elements of which are 
from the earth. 

In like manner Origen, who was not long after, in answer to the re- 
proach of Celsus, that Christians had no altars, affirms, that with them, 
“every good man’s mind is his altar”; which applies alike to this and to 
sacrifice, no otherwise than in figure. 
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There is no occasion to go lower; because it is here admitted, that soon 
afterwards there insinuated themselves, first an injudicious phraseology, 
and by degrees corrupt opinions, leading at last to the sacrifice of the 
Mass. And yet it is fully believed, that much of what is quoted from the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, by Dr. Hickes and Mr. John- 
son and the like authors, is interpreted by them without a due regard 
to metaphor. As evidence of this, there shall be cited the authority of 
St. Austin;* who is not likely to have propagated a different doctrine of 

* Augustine. 
the Eucharist, from that of his contemporaries. And yet, in the most 
elaborate of his works (The City of God) he defines true sacrifice—“every 
good work, which is done that we may cleave to God, and referred to the 
end of everlasting happiness.” In the same book, he speaks still more 
to the purpose, where he says—‘“That which by all is called sacrifice, is 
the sign of the true sacrifice.” It is impossible, that such passages should 
have come from the pen of a person of great intelligence, who held what 
he called a sign, to be itself a sacrifice in the strict and proper sense. 
Even St. Chrysostom, whose imagery is perhaps bolder than that of any 
of his contemporaries, occasionally condescends to such a plain account 
of the subject as follows. Speaking of good men, under the old economy, 
he says (23d Homily, on the first epistle to the Corinthians), “As thou 
eatest the body of the Lord, so they did eat manna; as thou drinkest 
blood, so they the water of the rock. For though the things which are 
made be sensible, yet they are given spiritually, not according to the 
consequence of nature, but according to the grace of a gift; and with the 
body, they also nourish the soul, leading unto faith.” 

Dr. Waterland, who has written very learnedly on the subject of the 
Eucharist, pursues the doctrine of spiritual sacrifice, to the exclusion of 
the material, much lower than to the end of the first three centuries. 
He contends (p. 46) that what occasioned the name of sacrifice to be given 
to the Eucharist within the first two centuries, was partly the lay obla- 
tions, to which the name was sometimes given, (of course figuratively, as 
in Heb. xiii. 16), and partly because of the idea of spiritual sacrifice, at- 
tached to the subject. He finds the first instance of the term so ap- 
plied in Justin, towards the middle of the second century; but supposes 
it was introduced some time before, from the frequent use of it by that 
Father. Dr. Waterland further says, that by the middle of the third 
century, if not sooner, the ordinance began to be called a sacrifice, on 
account of the grand sacrifice represented by it. In a subsequent part of 
his work, he traces the idea of spiritual sacrifice through the fourth 
century, and part of the fifth; denying the prevalence of the notion of 
material sacrifice, during that long tract of time. Then he concludes as 
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follows—‘“The whole of the matter is well comprised and clearly ex- 
pressed in a very few words, by as judicious a divine as any our church 
has had.” (Abp. Sharpe)—‘‘We offer up our alms; we offer up our prayers, 
our praises, and ourselves: and all these we offer up in the virtue and 
consideration of Christ’s sacrifice, represented before us (I would only 
add, before God), by way of remembrance or commemoration; nor can it 
be proved, that the ancients did more than this. This whole service was 
their Christian sacrifice, and this is ours.” 

Very well known to the English Reformers, must have been the sense 
of the Fathers, when, in their reformed service for the celebration of the 
communion, they did away from it the name of sacrifice; except in the 
single instance in which we are taught to pray that God “will accept this 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” It is to be lamented that some 
(not many of name) of their successors, have been inclined to make a 
retrograde movement in this particular. With regret the present author 
has noticed a leaven of this sort, in some distinguished authors of the 
day; certainly differing from those who have filled, or, who now fill, the 
Episcopal bench; so far as may be judged, from what they have given to 
the public. There shall be presented a single passage to the present pur- 
pose, from ‘‘A Guide to the Church,” by the Rev. Dr. Daubeny; a work 
much read in the Episcopal Church of this country; and from the gen- 
eral merit of which, there is no desire to derogate. ‘The passage is taken 
by Dr. Daubeny, but approved of by him, and thus made his own, from 
the treatise of Dr. Hickes, commented on in this essay. In the extract to 
follow, the same fallacy prevails, as in a passage given from Dr. Heylin, 
in the essay which preceded; originating in the indeterminate use of the 
word “‘Priest.’’ On the present occasion, wherever that word occurs, there 
shall be put in hooks* from the Latin service, the word “presbyter,” with 

* Parentheses. 
the word “elder,’’ agreeably to the authorized translation of the New 
Testament: which will enable the reader to perceive the more distinctly, 
that if Dr. Hickes or Dr. Daubeny had written in Latin, the whole force 
of the argument of the passage would have been dissipated. ; 

Dr. Daubeny, at the 311th page of his second volume, writes thus— 
‘Who (says the learned Hickes) but a priest (presbyter or elder), can re- 
ceive the elements from the people, and offer up to God such solemn 
prayers and thanksgivings for the congregation, and make such solemn 
intercession for them, as are now and ever were offered and made in this 
holy sacrament? Who but a priest (presbyter, or elder) can consecrate | 
the elements by solemn prayer, and make a solemn memorial before God 
of his sufferings and then deliver his sacramental body and blood to the 
faithful communicants, as tokens of his meritorious sufferings, and 
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pledges of their salvation?” Thus far Dr. Hickes. Dr. Daubeny, before 
his recital of it, had declared for sacrifice, for altar, and for priest; evi- 
dently meaning them in their strict and proper senes. The calling for a 
“priest,” or sacrificer, in order to the offering of sacrifice, is to the pur- 
pose; but on the substitution of “‘presbyter, or elder,’’ we have a charac- 
ter unequal to the occasion, and the irrelevancy of the argument is 
obvious. 

The writer of this takes occasion to lament, that the views of these 
divines have been entertained by some of the Episcopal clergy of the 
United States: in general, it is to be hoped, from the not having duly 
considered the subject. What adds to the danger of the progress of the 
sentiment, is, that as there have been some, who, from their just disap- 
probation of the Roman Catholic system, imagine that they can never 
recede from it far enough, and that a usage is to be avoided, merely be- 
cause found within that pale; so there are others, who think they can 
never be too remote, in theory and in practice, from those Protestant 
denominations, which swerve from the plan of church government of 
primitive antiquity. These are opposite extremes; and are to be avoided 
with equal care, from regard to gospel verity. 

The second question to be treated of in this essay is: Whether there 
be a feast on sacrifice in the eucharist? 

The affirmative of this was first stated by the learned Dr. Cudworth, 
towards the middle of the 17th century; and the late origin of the opin- 
ion is a ground of suspicion as to the soundness of it. To others, as to 
the present writer, there probably occurs on the first hearing of it, the 
difficulty of conceiving of a feast on the elements, without a precedent 
sacrifice of them. With him the difficulty was removed, on finding that 
the manducation was spiritual, having a reference to the one sacrifice 
made once for all. But on this discovery, there occurred another difficulty, 
arising out of the apparent confounding of figurative language with 
the literal. 

To show that the meaning of Dr. Cudworth has not been misrepre- 
sented, there shall be given the following interpretation of it from the 
reverend Dr. Waterland’s Treatise on the Eucharist. He says (ch. 11) 
“The notion is this, that the eucharist, considered in its spiritual and 
mystical view, is a feast upon a sacrifice (viz. the sacrifice once offered 
upon the cross) bearing some analogy to the Jewish sacrificial feasts, 
which were figures or shadows of this true spiritual feeding.” 

A similar view of the meaning of Dr. Cudworth, must have been en- 
tertained by Dr. Warburton, the very learned bishop of Gloucester; 
when he wrote his celebrated sermon against Bishop Hoadley’s “Plain 
Account,” &c., and in support of the theory of a feast on sacrifice. Al- 
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though this was the object, the bishop of Gloucester uses the less definite 
expression—“of the nature of a feast on sacrifice”; which is much the same 
with Dr. Waterland’s expression “bearing some analogy,” &c. It is not 
here intended to disparage the uses which the bishop had in view. They 
seem to have been these two: ist, to sustain the great doctrine of the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ; and ed. as the result of the same moral 
and circumstantial consideration, to account for the strong figure in the 
words of the institution—“This is my body, and this is my blood”; which 
so aptly answer to the words of the precedent institution—““This is the 
sacrifice of the Lord’s passover’’; made applicable, by divine command, to 
every annual celebration of it. These are important uses, and here con- 
ceived to arise naturally out of the circumstances in which the Re- 
deemer stood. But if, as is conceived, they are equally attached to the 
single point of view of the eucharist, as a commemorative ordinance; 
there seems no use in loading the subject with a position, the sense of 
which is not very obvious to the minds of ordinary worshippers; and 
this at the expense of introducing a novelty, not thought of for 1500 
years. 

If the doctrine involved no other consequence, than its being con- 
ceived to place in a strong light that of the atonement; it might seem 
to reduce the question to be merely one of words. But the maintainers 
of a feast on sacrifice, delight in stating, that in the legal sacrifices, the 
eaters of them partook of all the benefits thereto belonging; and that 
by analogy, in the Christian sacrifice, there is a partaking of its benefits; 
among which is comprehended the remission of sins. 

What were the benefits attached to the eating of the passover, or of 
the peace-offerings? In the former there was commemorated an im- 
mense benefit, bestowed at the time of the deliverance out of Egypt; and 
felt in its consequences, through all succeeding ages. ‘The latter were 
devout acknowledgments of benefits received. In each case, the wor- 
shipper was obeying a call of duty, which cherished devout affection, and 
had a beneficial influence on his religious state: but in no other way 
than was accomplished by every act of obedience to the commands of 
God. 

As to remission of sins, the said sacrifices rather implied the worship- 
pers to be in a state of acceptance with their God and King. ‘The most 
prominent property of the gospel, is its proclaiming of pardon to the re- 
penting sinner: but it is difficult to perceive, that the boon is more ex- 
pressly covenanted in the eucharist, than in every declaration to the 
same effect by an authorized minister, or even than any scriptural as- 
surance; the proper state of the recipient being in each case supposed. 
That the scriptural assurance may be the more impressed by its pro- 
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ceeding from the mouth of the commissioned minister, although not 
in itself the more true on that account; and that the impression may be 
still increased by the solemnity of the eucharist, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, but they differ in grade only; and there is not a privilege of the 
kind, especially attached to the last of them. There is great danger in 
such a sentiment; as it may encourage to sin, with a view to periodical 
occasions of forgiveness. In some persons, the effect has been visible. It 
may be said that the same abuse may be made of the ordinary assurances 
of forgiveness, to the penitent. This must be acknowledged; and cer- 
tainly no gospel truth is to be relinquished, for the avoiding of the 
danger. But let it not be enhanced, by engrafting an unauthorized dogma 
on the word of God. Besides, the sensible properties of a rite, solemnly 
administered at periodical times, may draw to the delusion much easier, 
than what is addressed immediately to the understanding. It appears to 
the present writer, that the error here noticed is a remnant of the con- 
templating of the ordinance as answering to the expiatory sacrifices of 
the law. We make a memorial of the expiatory sacrifice of Christ: but the 
feeding on the emblems of his person, rather likens the institution to the 
passover and the peace-offerings, which presumed the being in peace 
with God. Hence it is, that in one of the exhortations to the communion, 
the people are admonished, that “no man is to come but in full trust 
in God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience.” 

The third question to be treated of is—Whether the eucharist be a 
federal rite? The affirmative of this seems to be principally grounded on 
its being first presumed that the passover was a federal rite: from which 
it is thought to follow, that therefore the eucharist, which succeeds it, 
must be the same. 

The premises may be disputed. For although, at the giving of the law 
(Ex. xxiv) there was a covenant solemnized by sacrifice; the subsequent 
sacrifices were acts of religious worship, performed in virtue of that pre- 
ceding covenant. But even if the passover were admitted to be a federal 
rite, it would not follow, that such also is the eucharist. Be it, that the 
one succeeds the other; and that this calls for an analogy between them. 
It is found sufficiently in the circumstance, that as the old institution was 
commemorative of deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, the new one 
is founded on our deliverance from sin and death. 

The object in view in introducing the doctrine of a federal rite, seems 
to be the representing of the ordinance as always accompanied by a cove- 
nant between God and the communicant; or rather, as the gospel recog- 
nizes but one covenant, under which we are brought by baptism, and 
from the obligation of which no transgressions can release us, there is 
rather fancied the language of covenanting anew. Let not this be con- 
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founded with holy resolution, at any time proper, and especially called 
for at the Lord’s table. There is a material difference, between this and 
covenanting. If we have violated our baptismal covenant, nothing re- 
mains but repentance, and return to obedience. ‘This notion of covenant- 
ing in the eucharist, like an error already treated of, has a tendency to 
indulgence in sin, favoured by the prospect of periodical forgiveness. 

The student of ‘Theology will find the subject very learnedly handled 
by Dr. Zachary Pearce, a former bishop of Rochester, in two letters ad- 
dressed by him to Dr. Waterland, who had published in favour of the 
opinion of a federal rite. The letters are at the end of two volumes of the 
bishop’s works. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that there is not a sentence to the pur- 
pose of the doctrine, in any of the institutions of the Episcopal Church. 

The last question of the essay is—Whether the calling of the eucharist 
a memorial, be a sufficient account of its nature and its uses? The affirma- 
tive is to be here maintained; and considering the importance of making 
the subject as clear as possible to ordinary understandings, the advan- 
tage of thus simplifying of it must be acknowledged, provided it be 
sufficiently comprehensive of the truth. 

‘That commemoration is the purport of the command—“Do this in re- 
membrance of me,” will hardly be denied. But, say some, we are not to 
degrade the ordinance to the character of a bare commemoration of a 
benefactor. Why not, if there be a due apprehension of his character, 
and of the benefit received from him? If any fall short in these particu- 
lars, there is fallacy in calling that an imperfect view of the eucharist, 
which is rather an imperfect view of the subject of which the eucharist 
is a memorial. Here occurs the importance of attending to the circum- 
stances in which the Redeemer stood, at the moment of the command; 
it being at the eve of his propitiatory sacrifice for sin; when there was to 
cease an ordinance, wherein the great subject had been prefigured from 
the time of the apostasy in Paradise; to be succeeded by another, wherein 
the same subject was to be commemorated to the end of time. There- 
fore, if there should be still insisted on the objection, against the mere 
commemoration of a benefactor; let there be at least recognized the ac- 
knowledgment of the immensity of the benefit; which is such as not to 
admit of increase from any appendages, not included in the act of com- 
memorating. | 

But, to pursue the analogy between the passover and the eucharist: 
there should be noticed concerning the former, its agreement with the 
peace-offerings in this particular, that in each of them, the eating of the 
animals slain in sacrifice, was a recognizing of the covenanted mercies 
of the Great Being to whom the sacrifice had been offered. The same 
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circumstance must be considered as transmitted to the other ordinance: 
wherein, accordingly, in the communion service, he is thanked “for as- 
suring us thereby of his favour and good will towards us, and that we 
are very members incorporate in the mystical body of his son, which is 
the blessed company of all faithful people.” This is inconsistent with 
the fancy, that the fruit of the eucharist is the remission of sin. What does 
it mean? Is it that the worshipper, approaching the table in a state habitu- 
ally sinful, goes from it in the enjoyment of pardon just then bestowed? 
This is the very matter, opposed to the analogy which has been af- 
firmed. But if it be, that even saints have frailties to lament, and trans- 
gressions to be forgiven, this is true: and it is equally so, that the remedy 
is at hand on every occasion of public worship. If it were not the case, 
there would be absurdity in the preparation of a penitential confession 
in the morning and evening services, and in its being made the ground 
of a declarative absolution. 

As well in a pew in a church, as at its holy table; and as well in any 
other place as in either, those who come to Christ in repentance, “he 
will in no wise cast out.’’ On every occasion, all depends on the sincerity 
of the repentance; or its proceeding from “a new heart and a new 
spirit,” to be a living principle of obedience. 

When the twenty-fifth of the thirty-nine articles affirms, that ‘‘the 
sacraments are sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace, and God’s 
good will towards us, whereby he doth work invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken, but strengthen and confirm our faith in him’; it is a 
property, which they possess in common with whatever comes under 
the name of the means of grace: it being impossible that any such should 
have been ordained, without an intended benefit essentially necessary 
to the design. If the principle applies to appointed devotion generally, 
it may eminently:be predicated of that which is the consummation of 
the exercise of Christian piety, and wherein there is an outward sign or 
pledge of the grace, without which we can do nothing. 

With the passover still before us, we may perceive, that in the eucharist 
there is a profession made before the world. The Israelites were in- 
structed to declare to their children, and of course they declared to all, 
by the act of celebration (Ex. xii. 27) “It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s 
passover, who passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses.” In like man- 
ner, by joining in the celebration of the eucharist, we declare to the 
world our sense of our redemption from sin and death by the sacrifice 
of Christ; and consider the ordinance as creating a bond of social love. 
That in every Jewish institution, wherein there was a feasting on the 
sacrifice, it was considered as the cement of friendship among the wor- 
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shippers, as well as the cement of gratitude to the Master honoured in the 
celebration, is universally acknowledged. Accordingly the beneficent 
tendency extends to the Christian passover; which, on that account, has 
always been considered as the most powerful of excitements to chari- 
table giving. In the primitive church, and to this day in the Episcopal, 
not only are alms collected at the communion; but in the service, they 
have always been, and are now offered as an act of piety to God, as well 
as of beneficence to our needy fellow members of Christ’s mystical body. 
This is in what the rubrics call “the offertory,” which begins with the 
reading of select sentences of scripture. Here, let it be incidentally re- 
marked, that the said name is evidence of the reference of the word 
“oblation” to the elements, in no other sense than that in which there 
are referred to alms. As the one is not constituted a sacrifice, so neither 
is the other. 

From the premises it is evident, that there is no small extent of 
ground within that view of the subject, which we call a memorial. All 
the particulars enumerated, are evidently within the reach of the com- 
mand—‘“Do this in remembrance of me.” 

But if any further appendages should be still pleaded for, under the 
name of “sacrifice,” or “‘feast on sacrifice,” or “federal rite,’’ let there be 
weighed the rise and the progress of these sentiments, and the awful con- 
sequences of them on the state of the Christian world. When in the 
third century, the clergy began to affect succession to the name of 
priests (Iegets) and to the prerogatives of priesthood (Isgoouvn) it was 
certainly with a view to the increase of piety. Before this, prayers, 
thanksgiving, and alms, especially those offered in the eucharist, had 
been figuratively spoken of under the name of sacrifices, to which there 
was a motive in the charge made by the Heathen against the Christians, 
that their religion excluded sacrifice. ‘This charge would never have been 
made, and if made, would not have been met by the allegation of spir- 
itual sacrifice, had there been understood a proper sacrifice in the eucha- 
rist. With priesthood and sacrifice, altars came of courses; although la- 
bouring under the inconsistency of occasional ministrations in places 
where no altar can be had recourse to. It is common for Protestants to 
express their astonishment, that the Christian world should have been 
brought to believe in the enormous error of transubstantiation. The so- 
lution, is in the process above stated: and when the advocates of the pre- 
paratory errors declare their disallowance of the issue, they may be, and 
certainly in many instances prove themselves sincere; but are sowing the 
seeds of the worst of the weeds of superstition. 

What should excite the greater alarm at the deterioration, is the in- 
discriminate manner in which authors of this stamp bring quotations 
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from the fathers. On a question of any fact, in any age, which, on the 
supposition of its existence, must have influenced the habits of cotem- 
porary livers; the weight of human testimony is great: and if the testi- 
mony go to the point of its being handed down from the immediately 
preceding age, the like credibility attaches to this also. But when the 
principle is extended to minute ramifications of opinion; and when 
they are supposed to have descended precisely the same through three or 
four centuries, how easy is the transition to the notion, that tradition 
was added to scripture, to be the rule of faith to the present day! ‘These 
are considerations which should induce an inquirer to weigh well the in- 
trusive dogmas, in all their relations. They are here called intrusive: 
for as to the church in which this essay is designed to operate, it will not 
be pretended, that there is in her institutions a sentence, which stretches 
the attention beyond the bounds of a commemorative act. Whatever ex- 
ceeds these, should be met by the maxim—“Obsta principiis”: which is 
the design of the present essay. 

There is a call on every Christian minister, besides the adorning of his 
official character by a temper and a life corresponding with it, to sus- 
tain in argument the truth of its heavenly origin, and the rights per- 
taining to it. But on the other hand, this is ultimately injured by undue 
pretensions. It has been said, that the undervaluing of the clerical char- 
acter being agreeable to the temper of the times, we should lean, if to 
any extreme, to that of exalting it beyond the precise point of propriety. 
It is difficult, to say which of the extremes is the worst. But it may be 
said of both, that, like extremes generally, they lead to the same result: 
it being, in regard to the present subject, that of degradation. There are 
here thought to be some matters in the treatise of Dr. Hickes, which tend 
to this effect, independently on the positions which have been dis- 
cussed. What is referred to, are such passages as those wherein he runs 
the comparison between priests and princes, in order to illustrate the 
transcendent superiority of the former. As it is the artifice of some men 
to have words of humility in their mouths, and the passions of pride and 
arrogancy in their hearts; so it may happen that a man, from error of 
opinion, shall run into what are here thought the extravagances of Dr. 
Hickes, and yet be a model of Christian meekness. How far this was a 
part of the private character of Dr. Hickes, is not here known. But there 
is known a greater than he, who said (2 Cor. iv. 5), “We preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake.” 

Another allurement to the doctrines denied, has been in the allega- 
tion, that they are guards against schism. But here again, extremes meet 
in the same point, as may be proved in the case of the same Dr. Hickes. 
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This divine is quoted by Dr. Daubeney (vol. 1, p. 345) writing as fol- 
lows—‘‘I would not be the best preacher that ever was, to have that ac- 
cusation lie against me, which St. Paul drew up against the Corinthians— 
of envy, strife, schism.” This is well said: but who would have thought, 
that the penman has been one of the leaders of a schism—the same which 
took place after the revolution of 1688, by secession from the bishops who 
had taken the oath of allegiance to King William; although there was 
not pretended the cause of heresy? the only cause recognized by the early 
documents of the church. What is now said has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of the sincerity of Dr. Hickes; but it avails against the boast of his 
theory, as a defence against schism. Neither is it designed to impeach his 
protestantism: but it is believed, that if this had not found more con- 
sistent advocates than himself, and those who consented with them in 
opinion, popery would have been the established faith of England at 
the present day. 

W. W. 


IX. POSTSCRIPT 


the supposition, of there being the charge of consent with the Ro- 
man Catholic church in any instances wherein no such matter is pro- 
fessed. Archbishop Laud was a sincere protestant: but his suspcious in- 
novations, while, on the one hand, they strengthened the cause of puri- 
tanism, on the other hand, they favoured an opposite tendency to the 
mass; so as to give some ground for what is reported to have been said 
to him by a lady of quality; who, having joined the Roman Catholic 
church, and being expostulated with on that account by the archbishop, 
saucily told him, that, observing his grace and others making rapid ad- 
vances to the pale, she was not willing to be distanced. The zeal of the 
archbishop to induce bowings to the altar, and his practising of them 
at the consecration of two churches in London, have been much noticed. 
But there was another instance of his fondness for this sort of innova- 
tion, which has an extraordinary circumstance attached to it. It is in 
the seventh of the canons of 1640, framed under his auspices; in the 
seventh of which, it is recommended to “all good and well affected 
people to do reverence at coming in and going out of church, as in the 
times of the primitive church, and for many years of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.” It is well known that the Roman Catholics, for the first 
twelve or thirteen years of her reign, and until forbidden by the pope, 
continued to worship in the established churches. On their absenting 
of themselves, the practice ceased. Still let it be conceded, that the arch- 
bishop was a protestant: but it is contended, that he held opinions and 
favoured practices, which can no otherwise be defended than on anti- 
protestant grounds. 

It is further wished to disown the apprehension, that the Roman 
Catholic church will be very considerably increased, by the growth of 
the opinions against which a dissent has been entered. It may be the issue 
in some instances; which is to be deplored. But in the present state of 
society, it is rather to be expected, that the contemplated opinions will 
occasion desertions to other protestant societies; and be as a beacon to 
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warn from us those of their members, who might otherwise prefer our 
institutions, and be disposed to join us. 

It was not long after the entrance of the rejected theory into the 
Christian church, when St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, is found express- 
ing himself as follows:—“‘It is the office of a priest to stand between God 
and the people, and to pray unto him for the forgiveness of their sins, 
which Christ did, who ever liveth to make intercession for us, when he 
offered himself upon the cross.”” The said eminent man seems to have 
adopted the notions of a sacrifice, an altar, and a priest (sacerdos) and 
then to have rationally concluded, that analogy of office called for 
analogy of character. But surely there is nothing like it in the New 
Testament; and the whole scope of the Epistle to the Hebrews, espe- 
cially, is against it. But the principle being admitted, nothing was 
more natural, than the making of the liturgical services the acts of the 
officiating priest; it being understood, that even his being heard by the 
people was not necessary. The natural consequence was the use of a dead 
language; which might challenge the advantage of being suited to dif- 
ferent climes. This was not the worst. The discovered analogy did not 
apply to the passover; in which neither altar nor priest was essential. 
There were these in the peace-offerings; which, however, were not expia- 
tory, as was the passion of the Redeemer. The obvious result was the 
bringing of the eucharist, as much as possible, to a coincidence with the 
sin-offering. This called for another new idea. Expiatory sacrifices, were 
such only as answered to the saying of St. Paul—“Without the shedding of 
blood, there is no remission of sin.” Accordingly, to give a finish to the 
fabric of man’s invention, there was to be no longer the one offering of 
the cross; but the same body and the same blood, being literally and sub- 
stantially those of the Redeemer, were to be offered up in every celebra- 
tion of the communion. Surely, what the wise man says of strife may be 
said of some species of error of opinion, that ‘the beginning of it is as 
when one letteth out water.” It may be small at its source, and yet be 
swelled by tributary streams into a torrent. 

The above passage of St. Ambrose is given as quoted by Dr. Daubeny, . 
in p. 10 of his second volume. And behold an instance of dangerous con- 
sistency in this divine, where he says (p. 313), “she’’ (the Church of 
England) “considers the sacrifice of the Lord’s supper to be a feast upon 
a sacrifice.” Where does he find it? But he continues thus—‘‘To consti- 
tute it such, that which is feasted on must have been first made a sacrifice, 
by having been offered up by a priest.” Here we see a fruit of the novel 
hypothesis of Dr. Cudworth. Dr. Daubeny naturally conceived, that the 
sacrifice must be made, before there can be a feasting on it: and what 
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can the former be but the elements, made representative of the body and 
blood of Christ? ‘This is sufficient to satisfy the theory of Dr. Daubeny: 
but others, with the original property of sacrifice in their minds, would 
pursue the series of sentiment further; and at last lose sight of the ele- 
ments, in the tenet of transubstantiation. 

In which of the institutions of the Church of England, does the officiat- 
ing minister, according to the recited representation, stand between 
God and the people, and pray to him for the forgiveness of their sins? 
There is not a prayer in which the minister is not rather the leader of 
the people, who are supposed to follow him in what he sends up to the 
throne of grace. The vocal addition of “Amen,” is a retrospective assent; 
the prayer itself being in the plural number, and supposed to be as- 
sented to all along. 

The same author, in the same paragraph, notices with approbation the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, because of her forming of her communion 
service on the model of the first book of common prayer of Edward VI. 
As she has been followed, in this matter, by the Episcopal Church in 
these states; it may be proper to guard against the supposition, of its 
being objected to in this essay. The offering to God of the bread and the 
wine, is representative of the body and the blood of Christ, but under the 
proper name of elements, isno more a sacrifice, than the offering either of 
alms or of praise. It is an edifying act; and ought not to be objected to, 
merely on account of its being sometimes associated with errors, which 
spring from another root. 

Let the student of theology be aware that if these errors have made 
their appearance, now and then, in some author of the ministry of the 
Church of England; her most esteemed divines, from the reformation to 
the present day, especially those who have made the eucharist their 
subject, are free from the reproach. 

In a late work of Dr. Milner, a prominent Roman Catholic bishop 
of England (part iii. p. 96), he remarks on what he thinks the incon- 
sistency of the Church of England, because she has priests and no sacri- 
fice—altars, but no victims. How Dr. Hickes or Dr. Daubeny could recon- 
cile this alleged inconsistency, is not here conjectured. The church 
might say—“I have tables and not altars. I have priests, as answering to 
the xeeoButegous of the New Testament; and not, as with you, to tegetcs 
and sacerdotes. And I know of no sacrifice or victim, except in the offer- 
ing, which, according to St. Paul, Heb. ix. 28, was offered once for all, 
and of which there is a memorial, figuratively a sacrifice, in the 
eucharist.” 

The Roman Catholic advocate of the contradicted doctrines, has a 
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great advantage over the protestant defender of them. The latter is for- 
bidden by his church to set up any rule of faith, other than that of scrip- 
ture; although she allows him, on the ground of moral evidence, to bring 
the testimony of what obtained in the earliest stages, as explanatory 
of the rule. On the contrary, the Roman Catholic alleges, that the tradi- 
tion of his church, at the present day, must have come from the begin- 
ning; because propounded as part of the rule of faith. He will even trace 
his tradition, as far back as to the fourth century, a portion of time, 
which the protestant will be too apt to cite as on a level with an earlier 
period; the testimony of this making against them both. Can there be 
any wonder, that under such an approximation to the Roman church, 
consistency should bring within its pale? 

The writer of these two Essays takes occasion to lament, that the epis- 
copal clergy in general, are in the disuse of a ceremony, enjoined on 
them by the end rubric, after the sentences in the communion service— 
the placing of the unconsecrated elements, with the pecuniary contribu- 
tions, on the table, by the officiating minister; who, in so doing, is evi- 
dently considered as performing a religious act. ‘The elements are an 
oblation, before the prayer of consecration: the offertory having been 
begun with the reading of the sentences, as is recognised in the rubric 
immediately before them. Had the elements been considered as a sacri- 
fice in the strict and proper sense, they would have been supposed to 
take that character in the prayer of consecration, at the repetition of the 
words of the divine ordainer of the eucharist. ‘That the change takes 
place at this moment, is the opinion of Roman Catholics. 

In regard to the more than decent ceremony enjoined by the two 
rubrics, after the sentences, it is, undeniably, a following of what was 
practised in those early ages of the church, in which there was a noode_ots 
or side table, as a place of deposit of the elements, where they remained 
until they were designed to be placed on the table, by the minister. 


W. W. 


NOTES 


CHAPTER 1 


1. Philadelphia, 1839. 

2. In 1834, White began his charge to the Diocesan Convention in Philadelphia: “This 
is the fiftieth annual convention in which your bishop has been present and presiding 
in the representative body of the diocese.” (The Past and the Future, a Charge, 
pamphlet, Philadelphia, 1834.) In these years the Episcopal Church in America had 
been born and nurtured to a place of importance and the man who took the first steps 
toward its organization continued to be Presiding Bishop. 

3. Pages 302-303. 

4. From a letter written to the present author in connection with the preparation of 
the present work. 

5. White wrote to Bishop Kemp on September 16, 1819, recommending Rev. Mr. 
Bird Wilson for bishop of the new diocese which was to be made on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore (No. 56 of the MS letters in the Maryland Diocesan Library). 

6. Op. cit., p. 21. The best short summary on the theological contribution of Bp. Ho- 
bart is to be found in Manross, The Episc. Ch., 1800-1840 (New York, 1938), pp. 45-52. 
4. Op. cit., p. 142. 

8. Reprint, Philadelphia, 1939, p. 4. | 

g. Op. cit., p. 17. ; 

10. A History of the American Episcopal Church (New York, 1935), p. 188. 

11. Page 287 of Annals of the American Pulpit, edited by Wm. B. Sprague (New 
York, 1859). 

12. The information concerning Esther Hewling’s ancestry is taken from the carefully 
prepared information gathered in a valuable work, An Account of the Meeting of the 
Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, of Maryland (Philadelphia, 1879). A copy of 
this volume may be found in the General Theological Seminary Library in New York. 
13. Beardsley, History of the Church in Connecticut (New York, 1868-9), p. 96. 

14. Cf. account in Beardsley, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 

15. The Swedish Churches in Philadelphia were supplied with ministers by the Na- 
tional Church of Sweden, but appear to have always been in communion with the 
Church of England in America. The Swedish Churches from 1639, with arrival of 
Reorus Torkillus, had had an almost constant succession of ministers supplied by the 
Archbishop and Consistory of Upsala, continuing to the time of the Revolution. “Long 
before Sweden severed her connection with the American churches Swedish had 
ceased to be the language of the congregations, and gradually they united with others 
to form Anglican Churches.” Sweet, W. W., Religion in Colonial America, pp. 204 f. 
See especially “The Early History of the Swedes and the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica,” by Nelson H. Burr (Hist. Mag. of the P.E. Church, June, 1938). 

16. Philadelphia itself, the largest city in the Colonies, had an important influence on 
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White, for it was the epitome of Democracy and Americanism. Van Wyck Brooks in 
his The World of Washington Irving (New York, 1944) writes of the Philadelphia in- 
fluence: “The American mind had found itself and knew it was no longer the New 
England mind or the southern mind, but the mind of a nation in posse and partly in 
esse” (p. 8). 

17. Proposals for the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. This “Proposal” was re- 
printed in facsimile edition in Ann Arbor in 1927. A copy is in the Rare Books col- 
lection of Columbia University. 

18. Cf. Bernard Fay, Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times (Boston, 1929), pp. 237 ff. 
19. Proposals, etc. ’ 

20. Ibid. 

21. October 27, 1819. This sermon is preserved in a pamphlet bound in a volume of 
pamphlets titled Sermons by Bishop White in the Maryland Diocesan Library. 

22. Manuscript in Christ Church vault, Philadelphia. 

23. To be found reprinted in Wm. Smith’s Discourses on Public Occasions in America 
(London, 1862), pp. 85 ff. A copy of this volume is included in the Johnson Collection 
at Columbia University. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Op. cit., pp. 43 f. 

26. In a letter written by four of Smith’s students on June 21, 1756, the young men 
defended their teacher by stating: ‘““We further beg Leave to certify to you, that in the 
whole course of his Lectures, on Ethics, Government and Commerce, he never ad- 
vanced any other Principles, than what were warranted by our standard Authors, 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Locke, and Hutcheson.” The letter is quoted in full in Gogen- 
heimer’s William Smith, pp. 51 f. 

27. In later years White showed that he was still influenced by the teaching of his 
youth when he derided the Calvinism of the Edwardians for its overemphasis on 
Metaphysics. 

28. Discourses on Public Occasions, etc., pp. 85 ff. | 

29. Cf. Chapter VII, “The American Mind,” in Origins of the American Revolution, 
by John C. Miller (Boston, 1943). 

go. Cf. “Edwards and Newton,” by Tufts in the Philosophic Review, Spring, 1940. 
31. See discussion on pages 36-38 of this work and the text of the essay first published 
in Part II. 

32. White’s account of his experience in hearing Whitefield in 1770 is given in Bird 
Wilson’s Memoir, pp. 22 ff. 

33. Cf. Neill, E. D., The Reverend Jacob Duché, The First Chaplain of Congress 
(Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., II, pp. 58-73). Bishop White’s own account of Dr. 
Peters and Mr. Duché quoted by Perry in Life and Letters, pp. 20 ff. He stated in part: 
“There was in each of them a singularity of religious character which lessened the 
profit of an intercourse with them. . . . The singularity alluded to (in Dr. Peters) was 
his adopting of the notions of Jacob Behmen and William Law; in consequence of 
which his sermons were not always understood.” 

34. The only knowledge that we have of the course of White’s studies in theology is to 
be found in the notes in his first published work, The Case of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, Considered’ (1782). These show that he was familiar with: Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity; Fernando Warner, History of the Church; Nichol’s Defence of 
the Church of England; Bp. Burnet, History of His Own Times, anno 1661, History of 
the Reformation, anno 1540; Neal’s History of the Puritans, anno 1641; Bp. Hoadly, 
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Reasonableness of Conformity, Reply to Objections against Episcopal Ordination; 
Stillingfleet, The Irenicum; Dr. Chandler’s Appeal (in Episc. Controversy), Appeal De- 
fended; Dr. Bernard, Defence of Episcopal Ordination; Guttrie, History of England. 
References in his work against the Calvinists indicate that he had read the principal 
writings of the Presbyterian Divines. 

35. Quoted in Life and Letters, p. 20. 

36. He taught Public Speaking at the College and Academy and had the reputation, 
before the Revolution, of being one of America’s foremost preachers. 

37. Character and Characteristics of William Law, Non-Juror and Mystic, Alex White, 
p- 105 (Third Edition, London, 1898). 


CHAPTER 2 


1. Franklin’s Proposal for the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. 

2. Cf. Miller Corr. in Bird Wilson’s Memoir, App. (White, II, No. 11). 

3. White’s “A Commentary on all the Passages in the New Testament relative to the 
Ministry” was published serially in the Episcopal Magazine for 1820 and 1821 to the 
end of the First Epistle to Timothy. The remainder is in MS in the Christ Church 
vault in Philadelphia. 

. He so states in Comparative Views, I, p. 1. 

. Conc. the Understanding, IV, 18:11. 

. An Argument in Favor of Divine Revelation, p. 2. 

OD. CH, LV, 10.0. 

. Bp. White’s Opinions, p. 28. 

g.- Remarks on a publication in the Recorder, for December 18, 1825, MS in Christ 
Church vault. 

10. Comparative Views, I, p. 25. 

11. Cf. White’s Essay Containing Objection to Personal Assurance, etc. in the Ch. 
Register for 1816 and Hints to Assist in the Reading of Barclay’s Apology, Prop. 1, 
“Concerning the Foundation of Knowledge” (Christ Church vault, Philadelphia). 
12. Hints to Assist, Prop. 1, p. 5- 

13. Source of Knowledge (in Part II to this work). 

14. Hints to Assist, p. 4. 

15. “However the apologist [Barclay] may distinguish between knowledge of a man’s 
own acquiring and that which is of God’s Teaching; if it be possessed, of what conse- 
quence is the mean? the talent of acquiring being itself the gift of God. . . . Is he im- 
plying that intellectual powers of man cannot be brought to bear on the subject—this 
and every gift within the sphere of human industry is from God” (op. cit., p. 19). 

16. Source of Knowledge. 

17. Sermon on Holy Innocents Day, 1817, MS No. 7 in a bound volume, Sermons by 
Bishop White in the Maryland Diocesan Library. 

18. Source of Knowledge. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Hints to Assist, p. 6. 

22. Source of Knowledge. 

23. “The [books of the N.T.] were not in existence until long after the formation of 
the Church, and a very large extension of it.” (Church Register, March 1827.) “We 
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trust to tradition for the genuineness of every one of the Sacred books.” (Ibid., Janu- 
ary 1826.) 

24. Charge, 1807, p. 29. 

25. Locke wrote that faith in revelation is “in truth nothing else but an assent founded 
on the highest reason. . . . Only we must be sure that it be a divine revelation and 
we understand it right.” (Concerning Understanding, IV, 16:14.) 

26. Conjectures sur les memoires originaux dont il pardit qui Moyse s’est servi pour 
composer le livre de la Genese. 

27. D. C. Simpson, Pentateuchal Criticism, p. 25 (London, 1924). 

28. Apparatus ad lib interp. N.T. 

29. Henry S. Nash, History of Higher Criticism, p. 104 (New York, 1906). 

30. Nash, op. cit., p. 80. 

31. Subtitle to aforementioned article, An Argument in Favor of Divine Revelation 
(Prot. Episc. Mag. IV, 1833). 

32. Ibid., p. 1. 

33. Ibid., p. 12. 


CHAPTER 3 


1. The writings of the clergy in this period were prolific and are important to the 
understanding of the Episcopal Church in America, yet no full collection of them has 
yet been made, nor study undertaken. 
2. William White in The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Con- 
sidered, p. 22 of the 1937 reprint. The editions of this pamphlet are: 
I, Original Publication (August 8, 1782, Philadelphia). 

II. Reprint (1827, Stonely, Philadelphia). 

III. Reprint with an Appendix titled: “Bishop White on Non- Episcopal Baptism 
and the Succession” (1859, Philadelphia). 

IV. In Half-Century of Legislation in the American Church, W. S. Perry, Vol. III, 
Ppp: 416-35. 

V. Reprint by the Bishop White Prayer Book Society (1937), Philadelphia. 
3. White was elected chaplain on December 23, 1776 (Journal of Cont. Congr., VI, 
p- 1034) and was not notified until October of the next year, as he tells us in his auto- 
biographical notes. 
4. In the 1937 reprint the Editor, Dr. Washburn, writes in the introduction, “We 
have taken the liberty of printing the opening chapters in bolder type than that used 
in the concluding paragraphs, with the frank intent of helping the reader to dwell on 
the permanent sections of his production.” 
5. Essay by W. H. Stowe, “The Presbyter,” in Life and Letters, p. 64. 
6. With all due respect to the scholarship of Dr. Stowe it must be noted that the distri- 
bution was not suspended. Letters in the Hawks Collection in the New York Historical 
Society show that White continued to circulate his pamphlet for at least two years after 
the date of publication. In his Charge to the Diocese of Pennsylvania in 1807 he de- 
fended his position therein set forth. A reprint of the work appeared, evidently with 
his approval, in 1827 and he defended his position in the autobiographical notes given 
to Bp. Hobart in 1830 (quoted by Stowe, op. cit., p. 75). 
4. Advancing the Kingdom, p. 20. 
8. Page 18. 
9. Op. cit., p. 66. In his essay on “The Presbyter,” Dr. Stowe gives the fullest discussion 
of The Case which has heretofore been presented, but allows less than three pages for 
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consideration of the all-important 4th, 5th, and 6th sections. He concludes with a 
wholly unfair statement which shows that he does not understand the argument: 

But it all hinges on his premise, “the Episcopate cannot be had.” Once the premise 

is rejected or proved untrue, his whole argument in the last two chapters falls to the 

ground (p. 71). 

The argument stands on its own strength and will hold always true, to be applied 
wherever circumstances demand it. 

10. Manross stated (in a letter to the present writer, November 25, 1943): ““White’s di- 
rect ideological influence on the Episcopal Church was not great probably, because his 
thinking was too scholarly, not to say pedantic, for general acceptance, but he had 
more influence than any other one person over the organization of the Church after the 
Revolution. That organization took the form it did, in part, at least, because he 
thought the way he did. . . . Younger contemporaries had difficulty in understanding 
what he did believe, but the institution has continued to the present day without es- 
sential change. Later schemes of thought have fitted it imperfectly, and have not felt 
entirely comfortable in it, but they have not been strong enough to reshape it.” 

11. Edition cited, p. 4. 

12. The Church of England in America had been weakened to the state of near- 
extinction by the war. White was the only Episcopal minister in Pennsylvania for many 
years, and the general belief was held by many that the church had no chance of sur- 
vival here; the Rev. John Andrews writing to White on December 14, 1779, stated: 

“There are perhaps but very few men who entertain a greater reverence for the 
Church of England than I do; or who have felt a greater anxiety on her behalf since 
the commencement of the present troubles. Her fate is still in suspense; but I am of 
the opinion that if by the Church of England he meant an Episcopal Church she will 
no longer, if the states should be able to maintain their independence, have an exist- 
ence in America.” 

White wrote in 1807 (Pamphlet No. 2 of Sermons of Bp. White in the Md. Dioc. 
Lib.) that there was on all sides the expectation that after the peace “as on former oc- 
casions of struggles between dominant countries and their dependencies, many years 
would elapse before the acknowledgment of American independence.” He believed 
that “the obtaining of the succession from the Church of England would be out of the 
question, were peace established tomorrow,” and that “dealings with any portion of 
the dominions of Great Britain on the matter of the episcopacy would be an object of 
jealousy to our American patriots.” “Besides,” he added, “a great proportion of our- 
selves would have been principled against applying to other nations and so to other 
churches.” 

The communication upon which the peace was based from Sir Guy Carleton and 
Admiral Digby was dated August 2, 1782. It was transmitted to Congress by General 
Washington and noticed in the Journal on August 8th. The Case was advertised for 
sale on August 6th, but it had actually come from the press several days earlier and 
many copies had already been distributed. 

This explains why the pamphlet was produced at that time—it does not explain away 
White’s doctrine of the Church therein stated which he continued to hold throughout 
his life. 

13. From the Preface: “He thinks his design is subservient to the general cause of reli- 
gion and virtue; for a numerous society, losing the benefit of the stated ordinances 
within itself, cannot but severely feel the effect of such a change, on the piety and 
morals of its members. In this point of view, all good men must lament that cessation 
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of public worship, which has happened to many of the Episcopal Churches, and 
threatens to become universal. 

“The present work he also believed to be connected with the civil happiness of the 
community.” (The Case, p. 4.) 

14. “Whoever should consider the subject before us as merely speculative, and propose 
the suggestions of his own judgment or fancy, without attention to the sentiments, hab- 
its, and circumstances of the people interested, would probably have little weight, and 
would unquestionably not be useful. In the present investigation, therefore, it will be 
proper to keep in view the particular situation of the churches in question.” (Ibid., 
P- 7-) 

15. Eccl. Polity, p. 432. Further quotations are made to the same effect from p. 437. 
16. Page 8. The Rev. Charles Inglis of New York was one of many who strongly op- 
posed the idea “to join Laymen with Clergymen for enacting Ecclesiastical Laws” (cf. 
Ms. Letter in Hawks Collection in New York Historical Society, Vol. I, p. 24). 

17. Page 9. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Page 10. 

20. White wrote in 1783 to Charles Inglis, “I am not wedded to the particular plan 
proposed,” but in 1830 he wrote in his autobiographic notes that “in agreement with 
the sentiments expressed in this pamphlet” he still held to the basic tenets of the doc- 
trine. Even at the time written the particular plan was incidental but at that time and 
throughout his long life his doctrine of the church was tenaciously held. 

Because the Church did actually follow quite closely the suggested plan, that plan 
has always held interest. Two quotations may serve to illustrate: 

Bp. Potter wrote: “The peace of 1783 had not been concluded before he had 
sketched, in a pamphlet entitled “The Case of the Episcopal Churches Considered,’ a 
plan for the organization of our infant communion, which shows the comprehensive 
skill of a statesman, and which ultimately commended itself.” (Potter’s Discourses and 
Charges, p. 289.) 

Dr. Stowe, in his evaluation, concludes, “It has been too generally unrealized that 
practically every principle set forth in the pamphlet, except that dealing with the 
perpetuation of the ministry, was incorporated into the constitution of the American 
Episcopal Church and is to this day part and parcel of it.” (Life and Letters, p. 63.) 
21. It is to be noted that these “presiding ministers” were to hold a unique position in 
the general governing council of the church, General Convention, which showed them 
to be a separate order. The body of clergy therein was to be formed equally of presiding 
clergy and others. 

22. Page 12. White wrote to the Rev. Charles Inglis in 1783, that he up to that time 
“never could find sufficient arguments to satisfy himself of the obligation of Episcopal 
Succession.” (New York Historical Society, Hawks Collection.) 

23. Page 14. 

24. Page 13. 

25. Page 14. 

26. Page 17. 

27. Ibid. 

28. White held that Episcopacy was as strongly held as the Scriptures, but that both 
were products of the Church, of Apostolic institution. 

29. Page 18, refers to Books III and IV of Hooker’s Eccl. Polity, and page 19, refers to 
American Pamphlet of Chandler, Appeal Defended, p. 68. 

30. The Case, op. cit., p. 19. 
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31. Eccl. Pol., Book VII, Sec. 14. 

32. Defence of Episcopal Ordination, conclusion. 

33. Page 14. 

34. On page 18, refers to Maurice against Clarkson, p. 453. Again on page 21 he argues 

that it is permissible to go outside the regular method in cases of necessity but it is 

not allowable when there is no necessity for it and refers to Bp. Hoadly’s Reasonable- 

ness of Conformity, Part I. 

35- L p. 255. 

36. Quoted in op. cit., p. 20. 

$7: Page 21. 

38. King’s Chapel actually declared itself Unitarian in 1782 and elected a layman as 

rector. 

39. Manross writes in his William White, a Sketch, “The Archbishops themselves ob- 

jected to the fact that no definite means of financial support had been guaranteed to 

Seabury, that his election had not been concurred in by the laity, and that there was 

no definitely organized diocese over which he could exercise jurisdiction” (p. 26). 
The General Convention of 1789, from which Bp. Provost was absent, did by resolu- 

tion express its belief in the validity of Seabury’s consecration, as a step toward reunion 

of Connecticut with the American Church. 


CHAPTER 4 


1. White states that he undertook this work because in his station in the Episcopal 
Church he wished “to give the weight of the reasons of his opinions—whatever they 
may be—to the doctrines which he considers are equally those of the scriptures, and of 
the church of which he is a minister,” in view of “the excitement of an extraordinary 
degree of interest in the discussed subjects, both in England and the United States of 
America.” (I, pp. VII, f.) 

2. Passage quoted on page 3, above. 

3. The notes on this work, in manuscript, are in the Christ Church vault, but the series 
of lectures itself has not been located. 

4. Dr. Witherspoon, president of Princeton, was an old line Scotch Presbyterian who 
had retreated somewhat from Edwards’ more advanced views and moderated the ex- 
treme position of the “New Lights.” 

Boal, p. 121. 

6. Called “Austin” sa ala in this work. 

7. He dates the beginning of Augustine’s error as 422, the year in which he began to 
publish in the controversy (I, p. 476). Of this occasion he writes: 

“At length arose St. Austin; who, in his early writings, trod in the steps of his prede- 
cessors; but having his mind afterwards irritated in his controversy with the Pelagians, 
conceived, that the further he removed from them, the nearer he came to the truth. 
This led him into the track of a discriminating predestination; which precluded a 
great proportion of mankind from the possibility of being saved. His great name gave 
a currency to his opinions; and their being countenanced by those who sat at the time 
and for some time following in the papal chair, riveted the hard chain on succeeding 
ages. (Pp. 455:) 

“This was,” White affirms, “a very bold error, dispensing with the necessity of di- 
vine grace; which the church of God had always taught to be essential to the begin- 
ning of all good in man, and to its subsequent increase and perfection. Austin might 
have been sufficiently fortified against the assault of the Pelagians, by the scriptures; 
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and if it had been necessary, by what had been held by all the Christian bishops who 
had lived before him. But those people so pressed him with difficulties, attendant on 
subjects brought under notice by their heresy, that his ardent mind, instead of re- 
solving those difficulties into the imperfection of the human powers, seized on any 
dogma, that seemed fruitful of philosophical answers to his opponents.” (page 451.) 
8. I, p. 455. 
9g. I, p. 498. 
10. “Although there is here a delineation of one new opinion giving birth to another, 
and this to a third; and onward, until a theory became complete; yet it is far from 
being thought, that there was a deliberate design to corrupt the word of God, by mat- 
ters of human invention and tradition. Far from it, the principal framers of the theory 
were holy men; who had in view the clearing of the church of a heresy, by which her 
peace had been disturbed. But it is an infirmity of the human mind, to be driven by 
zeal against some particular errour, into whatever is the farthest removed from it; 
which may be errour also. And when this happens, the latter will beget its like; until 
there shall be a family of errours, with the same features and complexion; one or an- 
other of which will be met with, in every department of religious disquisition.” 
11. Cf. I, p. 96. 
12. Quoted in I, p. 98. 
13.).L. p./ 07: 
14. Quoted on I, p. 19. 
15. I, pp. 20, 21. 
16. I, p. 189. 
17.11, pp. 8 ff. 
18. II, pp. 3.3. 
19. From the Collect for All Saints Day. The reference is made in volume II, pp. 21 ff. 
and 32 ff. The two places from which the American Book deleted the word in order to 
avoid misunderstanding are: 

(1) In the Catechism: “who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God.” 

(2) In the Burial Service: “beseeching thee, shortly to accomplish the number of 

thine elect, and to hasten thy Kingdom.” 

20. I, p. 56. 
21. I, p. 231. White is here following early Jewish tradition as found especially in the 
Wisdom Literature which strongly emphasized the connection between Adam’s sin 
and the introduction of Death. Paul echoed this position and went on to show that 
not only human nature but all nature was affected by the Fall. This emphasis on 
mortality cropped up in the Patristic writers and was emphasized by Bishop Bull in 
his State of Man before the Fall, in which is to be found a collection of quotations on 
this subject. White had undoubtedly studied the works of Bishop Bull. 
22. I, p. 64. 
23. “To inflict positive punishment on the children, for the parent’s crime; and that 
out of all proportion to any benefit derived from the civil relation in which they stand, 
is a species of penal law, which cannot indeed be said never to have been put in force; 
but has been in none other, than the most barbarous of former times; and is looked 
back on with universal detestation, under the influence of the more improved maxims 
of the present day.” Page 226. 
2A. 1D. Raa. 
25. I, p. 263. 
26. Page 88. 
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27. I, pp. 253-54. In his The Analogy of the Understanding and the Will (Appendix to 
this paper) White states: 

“This amounts to ye idea of Original Sin. It is manifested not only in subjection to 
mortality, but in liability to sin, originating in the first transgression, with its effects 
on our bodily frame, on the earth, and on the elements.” 

28. Bp. White wrote, but never published, a short piece titled, “Two Remarkable 
Facts, having a Bearing on the Calvinistic Doctrine of a Natural Hatred of God,” in 
which he showed that in two cases in which several generations of people had been 
separated from the world, the love of God and morality had remained alive (Christ 
Church vault, Philadelphia). 

29. “We also owe to God, the proper government of ourselves. Now, it will not be de- 
nied, that all passions to the contrary are desires, innocent and useful as implanted in 
the constitution, yet running wide of their objects, or else carried to an extreme. Beastly 
as gluttony is, no man ever pronounced hunger an entailment of the fall and in itself 
sinful; since Adam, in his innocency, was to eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden: 
And the same may be said of every other natural appetite, as implanted by the Author 
of our Being. Now, however wide and dreadful the range of appetite, let loose for the 
disturbance of human happiness, this is evidently the result of that increase of desire 
and that decrease of the restraints of reason, which were the unavoidable accompani- 
ments of what we find recorded concerning a change in Adam and in all around him.” 
(I, pp. 267-68.) 

30. I, p. 283. 

31. Bishop White’s Opinions, p. 11. 

32. He expresses opposition to the theories of David Hume and Lord Bolingbroke who 
believed that religion began in idolatry and “rose to a more correct worship” in An 
Argument in Favor of Divine Revelation, pp. 3 f. 

33. Ibid., p. 7. Like Berosus of the Chaldean studies, Dr. Hyde held that there was 
an original high idea of God in Persian religion which had degenerated. Even the 
Greek religion with its Pantheon was taken by many scholars to be the result of a 
degradation from an earlier monotheism. 

34. See Chapter II above. 

35. Romans 7:15. 

36. By nature man is ignorant of God and so of all moral obligations. Cf. Bp. White’s 
Opinion, p. 10, On Early Piety (Pamphlet No. 12, in Sermons by Bp. White, in Mary- 
land Diocesan Library), and letter written in opposition to the will of Stephen Girard 
(Wilson’s Memoir, Appendix). 

$7. I, p..109. 

38. White would call this “return to original righteousness,” but we are following his 
argument now as applicable to a dual state, viz. that under original sin and that in re- 
demptive righteousness. 

39. Hugh Miller in his Christian Truth in History (New York, 1940) shows that he is 
one modern philosopher who agrees that truth value is fundamental in religion. 

40. I, p. 285. 

41. I, p. 95. 

420 Lop. si: 

43. The first Sermon he preached is so marked. It is No. 24 in a collection of “Twenty- 
seven Sermons” in manuscript preserved in the Christ Church Vault in Philadelphia. 
The sermon is titled “Of working out salvation” and has for its text Phil. 2:12-15. 

44. The third section of each of the four parts of Comparative Views deals with Free 
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Will and in addition White wrote: “Of Philosophic Necessity, An Analysis of the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards's Interpretation, etc., and The Analogy of the Understanding and 
the Will. 

45. I, pp. 126 ff. 

46. I, p. 129, footnote, p. 143, p. 360. 

47. Cf. Tytler, Alex F., Lord Woodhouseless, Memoir of the Life and Writings of the 
Honorable Henry Home of Kames, 2 vol. (Edinburgh, 1807), and Norden, Joseph, Die 
Ethik Henry Homes (Halle, 1895). In his later edition of the essay Homes withdrew 
from this position and stated instead that “that notion [of liberty] is suggested by the 
irregular influence of passion, and that we never have it in our cool moments; conse- 
quently that it is not a delusion of nature, but of passion only.” (Preface to the third 
edition, Edinburgh, 1779.) 

48. I, p. 361. 

49. I, p. 366. 

50. I, p. 353. 

51. I, p. 354. 

52. This is brought out fully in one of White’s rare philosophic essays, published for 
the first time as an Appendix to this piece, titled The Analogy of the Understanding 
and the Will. 


53. Op. cit. 


CHAPTER V 


1. Little record is left of this controversy which raged in Philadelphia in the late 
1820’s between Bp. White and the extreme Evangelicals. ‘There are a few newspaper 
clippings preserved in the Christ Church Vault, but the most complete account is to be 
found in a bound volume of clippings and pamphlets collected by Wm. Chalmer which 
is in the library of St. Peter’s Church. 

2. Cf. Descendants, p. 39, and Church Register, January 12, 1828. 

3. Lectures on the Catechism, p. 224. 

4. Cf. Source of Knowledge. 

5. Cf. Essays reprinted in the second book of this work. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Comparative Views, II, p. 283. 

8. Ibid. 

g. II, pp. 280 f. 

10. First Address to the Clergy of Pennsylvania, May 27, 1807. 

11. II, pp. 284 and 2go. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Cf. essay appended: On Baptismal Grace. 

14. II, p. 294. 

15. II, p. 280. 

16. II, pp. 284-85. 

TU, 27 Us 

18. Page —. 

19. Book of Common Prayer, p. 297. 

20. Letter to Bp. Hobart (Wilson’s Memoir, p. 382). 

21. Memoir, p. 383. 

22. On the Terms, Sacrifice, Altar, Priest (Episcopal Mag., Jan., 1820). On Certain 
Questions relative to the Eucharist (Episc. Mag., Feb., Mar., 1820). Both are reprinted 
in Part II of this work. 
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23. Episc. Mag., Jan., 1820, p. 4. 

23. Quoted by White in the Episc. Mag., Jan., 1820, p. 4. 

24. White would agree to calling the Eucharist a sacrifice in the sense in which the 
word is defined by Buchanan Grey in Sacrifice in the Old Testament and earlier by 
W. Robertson Smith in The Religion of the Semites. These modern scholars equate 
sacrifice with any offering to God, hence it would come within the term defined by 
White as “oblation.” 

25. Memoir, p. 376. Dr. Leicester C. Lewis points out the correctness of White’s posi- 
tion here in one of the rare articles on White’s theology: Bishop White points out that 
what has caused so much confusion in the entire Post-Reformation treatment of this 
subject is the lack of clearness about the essential property of sacrifice, namely, the 
death of the victim. It is certainly refreshing to find the first Bishop of Pennsylvania 
stating in 1807 that if this is what Theologians imply by the Eucharistic Sacrifice, he 
quite definitely does not believe it. I say this is refreshing, because those acquainted 
with contemporary theology will realize that it is only within the last fifteen years 
that Pere de la Taille, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, has come around to the same opinion, and has informed us that most of the 
Post-Tridentine theology on the subject must be discarded. De la Taille is popularly 
known as “The Pope’s Theologian.” His enormous volume, Mysterium Fidei, appeared 
in 1921. Bishop White had realized the same truth in 1807. 

261bid.; p. $73: 

27. Episc. Mag., Jan., 1820, p. 8. 

28. Dr. Burton Easton, in agreement, has pointed out that these are comparable to the 
Thank Offerings and Peace Offerings of the Jewish Church, rather than to the Sin 
Offerings of Atonement. (“The Eucharist,” The Living Church, Nov. 19, 1941.) 

29. Memoir, p. 387. 

30. Memoir, p. 373. 

31. Episc. Mag., Feb., 1820, p. 74. 

32. Memoir, p. 382. 

33. Memoir, p. 379. 

34. Cf. “The Coming Great Church,” by Theodore O. Wedel in Religion and Life, 
Winter Number, 1944-45. 
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A List of My Productions in Manuscript, October 10, 1835. 


1. As y® Fruit of much study of y® controversy with y® people called Quakers, but 
consistently with my Esteem for them as a Society, & for many of them individually, I . 
prepared, many Years ago a Work in Answer to Barclays Apology. In y® progress of it, 
I received a Propriety in attending to that of Thomas Clarkson, which I judged to 
abound in erroneous Statements; to be presumed unintentional, because of his ex- 
cellent Character: My Manuscripts would make 3 Vol. Oct:o. Having lost considerably 
by former Publications, I hesitated to publish this large Work, It lies by me, & I shall 
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41. Solution of a Problem. (Not found) 


Other Manuscripts Housed in the Christ Church Vault 


Opinion & Practice under y°® 1st Canon of 1836, intended, if Occasion should re- 
quire for y® next General Convention (two copies). 
Introductory Lecture to a Course on the Catechism. 
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Of a Incongruity in y® Calendar of y*° R.C. Church. 

Latin & Greek Authorities in the Comparison of ye Controversy betyeen y® Cal- 
vinists and y® Arminians. (Octavo volume of some 50 pages with Latin and Greek 
quotations.) 

Continuation of Comments on Scripture (three handmade Octavo volumes). 

Notes on his reading. 

Dates on which sermons were preached. 

Notes for sermons on special occasions. 

Accounts. 

Register of Marriages. 

Letter from Wm. White to Rev. Mr. Doddridge, August 12, 1812, in re. to some 
pamphlets sent with the Rev. Mr. Kemper. 

Letter from Noah Webster, Corr. Secy of Mass. Peace Society, to Wm. White 
February 18, 1819. 

Twenty-two sermons (MSS in Homemade Booklets 5 in. x 8 in.) 


1. 
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(1830) The work that every man has to do (Ecl 9:10) 

(1833) Living and Dying unto the Lord (Rom. 14:7-9) 

(1830) Woe to them at ease in Zion (Amos 6:1) 

(1833) Little Children coming to Christ (Mark 10:14) 
The Day of Judgment (Rev. 20: 11-13) 

(1830) The Righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 5:20) 

(1833) The Benefits of Christs death and the resulting obligations (II Cor 
5:14) 

(1833) An External call necessary to constitute a minister of God. (Heb 
5:4-5) 

(1830) On Holding fast the profession of our Faith (Heb 10:23, No. 2) 


. (July 4, 1830) “The true dignity and safety of a nation (Prov 14:34) 
. (1830) On Holding fast etc. Hebr 10:23 No. 1) 

. (1833) The Advent of Christ (Jer 23:5-6) 

. (1833) The Babe of Bethlehem (St. Luke 2:15) 


(1833) The Lord’s Vineyard (Is 5:4) 
On the Lord’s Supper (I Cor 11:24) 
On the Lord’s Supper Second Part 
The Afflictions (John 23:2) 
On Religious Fervour (Rom 12:11) 
The Christian Walk (Eph 5:3) 
A Charity Sermon (Psalm 68:5) 
(1828) The Nature of Holiness and the necessity of Salvation (Hebr. 12:14) 
The Nature of the Service God requires (Micah 6:6-8) 


TWENTY-SEVEN SERMONS (MSS. in home-made booklets 3 by 5 inches) 


1. 
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Dec. 22, 1799—Of ye Consistency between ye general Duty and ye Particular 
(Gal 6:10) 


. Two addresses to ye special Convocatia of 1826. 

. On Duelling: Added to a sermon. 

. Of God’s definitive character of Love, (John 4:8) 

. Of Grateful People and Thanksgiving (Ps. 103:5) 

. Of ye rich Man (St. Luke 16:19-20) 

. Of Gospel Righteousness, distinguished from ye Pharisees (Matt 5:20) 
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8. Easter, Apr. 8, 1798, Of ye Resurrection (I Co. 13: 50) 
g. A Sermon of ye Epiphany (Is.60:1) 
10. Of ye Abiding of ye Holy Ghost forever (John 14:16) 
11. Of ye Gain of ye World in Account with ye Loss of ye Soul (St. Matt 16:26) 
12. Explanation and Appreciation of St John 3:16 
13. Of a Wounded Spirit (Prov. 10:14) 
14. Of Pentecost (Acts 2:1-9) 
15. The Newness of ye Spirit, contrasted with ye Oldness of ye letter (Rom 47-6) 
16. Of ye New Creation (II Cor. 5:17) 
17. Of a Sure Foundation (St Matt. 7:24-27 
18. Of ye Use and ye abuse of ye World (I Cor. 7:31) 
19. Of ye great gain of godliness and Contentment (I Tim 6:6) 
20. Of ye character of Christ as taught in Matt 22:41-45 
21. Of being not Heavens only, but Doers (James 1:27-25) 
22. Aug. 31, 1791, Of the Truth of God Ps 100:11) 
23. 1797, Of ye Enumeration of Days (Ps. 90:12) 
24. Of working out Salvation (Phil 2:12-15) 
This is his first sermon. 
25. Of ye Credibility of ye Resurrection (Acts 26:8) 
26. Of the faithful Discharge of duties of ye ministry and of ye sure reward 
. (Matt 24:46) 
27. Commentory on Daniel 9:26. 


MANUSCRIPT SERMONS (Bound volume so titled) 
1. Of ye Causes of Mourning in Human life Ps.126:6 
2. Confirmation (Heb 6:2) 
3. A Commentary on Heb. 12 18-24 
4. Of a Future State of Retribution (Acts 17-3) 
5. Of ye Mixture of ye righteous with ye wicked (Matt. 13:30) 


Phila Div Sch Vault 
10 letters in MS on sundry subjects. 


Brief addresses in Ms to Phil diocesenconvertions of 1826-1829-1831-1834-1835-1836. 
Printed resolution of Conc of 1829, signed by the Bp and Committee. 

Bound Volume—“Mss Sermons of the Rt Rev. William White” (contains two ser- 
mons, both titled “Of Prayer” and both on Job 21:15) 


Maryland Diocesan Library, Baltimore, Md. 
SERMONS By BisHor WHITE. (Bound volume so titled) 


1. On the Reciprocal Influence of Civil Policy and Religious Duty, delivered in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, on February 19, 1795, that being a Day of General 
Thanksgiving. It is dedicated to the President of the United States (Philadelphia, 
1795): 

2. A Charge to the Clergy of Pennsylvania, May 27, 1807. This is principally con- 
cerned with the divine institution of the Christian Church, as this fact relates to 
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the Christian ministry. An Appendix defends the author’s position in “The Case of 
the Prot. Episc. Ch. in the U.S.A.,” an earlier Pamphlet (Phil. 1807). 

3. An Address of the Bible Society to the Public. With Constitution and Names of 
Managers, Wm. White, Pres. (Phil. 1809). 

4. Sermon at Consecration of St. James Church, Philadelphia, May ist, 1809 (Phil- 
adelphia, 1809). 

5. A Sermon on the Epiphany, delivered before the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity in Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1813 (Phila., 1813). 

6. A Sermon on the Amiableness of Devotion: Of Public Devotion in Particular 
and of place appropriated to it at consecration of St. John’s Church, Phila., Sept. 16, 
1816 (Phila., 1816). 

7. On the Festival of the Holy Innocents, With reference to an assembling of the 
Sunday Schools, December, 1817 (Phila., 1818). 

8. Of the Gospel, as the Power of God unto Salvation, in Trinity Church, New 
Haven, at Consecration of Bp. Brownell, Oct. 27, 1819. Appendix containing the ad- 
dresses of Bp. Holiest, Dr. Bronson and Bp. Brownell at the consecration then as- 
sembled. (New Haven, 1819). 

g. Address to the Trustees, Faculty and Students of the General Seminary, July 26, 
1823. This begins with a consideration of the agency of the human mind of the Holy 
Spirit of God. (New York, 1823). 

10. A Charge to the Clergy of Pennsylvania, delivered in St. Paul’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, May 11, 1825. This follows pamphlet No. 2, considering in this instance 
with the divine institution of the Christian Church in relation to civil policy. (Phila., 
1825). 

11. On the Only True Foundation, and the Difference of Materials of the Spiritual 
Building, the Church. Delivered at St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, on September 
25, 1825, at an ordination. The foundation is to be the revealed doctrine and to “ex- 
alt human reason, to the lowering of the estimation of divine illumination of the 
scriptures” is “a fall from grace.” (p. 10) (Phila., 1825). 

12. On Early Piety. Delivered in the Philadelphia House of Refuge, (Reformatory) 
on June 4, 1829. This carries much the same argument as the letter written in oppo- 
sition to the will of Stephen Girard, which is an appendix to Byrd Wilson’s Memoir 
(Phila., 1830). 

13. Sermon at the Consecration of Bp. Meade, delivered in St. James’ Church, 
Phila., Aug. 19, 1829. The address to the “Angel” of each of the seven churches is 
taken to refer to the bishop in each of the seven cities (New York, 1829). 

14.. Address at Commencement of the General Theological Seminary, June 26, 1829, 
that being the eighth commencement of the School, and fifth time Bp. White ad- 
dressed them. The address is concerned with a balance of regard in the pulpit for 
Christian morals on the one hand and Christian doctrine on the other (New York, 
1829). 

15. Three Letters to the Editor of the American Quarterly Review (Protestant 
Episcopalian, October, .1830). Concerns the suggestion that mail be distributed on 
Sundays. 

16. Of the Christian Sacrifice (Protestant Episcopal Pulpit, May, 1832). 

17. Notices of Certain Periods in the Ecclesiastical history of England, designed 
for Students in Theology (Protestant Episcopalion, Nov. 1831). 

18. The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered. (1782) A 
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memorandum including as well as an Appendix titled, Bishop White on Non-Episco- 
pal Baptism and the Succession (1832). (Phila., 1859). 

19. Consideration in Reference to the Institutions of the Prot. Episc. Church. 

20. An Appendix to the Argument in Favor of Revelation (Protestant, Episcopalion, 
August, 1833). 


General Theological Seminary, New York City 


Many of the Pamphlets listed. 
File of Church Register and Episcopal Magazines. 
Addresses to General Seminary in 1823, 1824, 1827, 1828, 1829. 
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